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‘‘BuT AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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BEETHOVEN. 





BY CELIA THAXTER. 





© staTetrest ! who shall speak thy praise, who 
find 
A fitting word to utter before thee ? 
‘Thou lonely ‘spiendor, thou consummate mind, 
Who marshalest thy hosts in majesty ; 
‘Thy shadowy armies of resistless thought, 
Thy subtle forces drawn from Nature’s heart, 
Thy solemn-breathing, mighty music, wrought 
Of life and death—a miracle thou art! 
The restless tides of human life that swing 
In stormy currents, thou dost touch and sway. 
Deep chords within us answer, shuddering 
At thy resounding voice—we cast away 
All our unworthiness, made strong by thee, 
“Thou great wplifter of humanity ! 





.A DAY WITH GOV. SEWARD AT 
AUBURN. 


(Joy, 1870.) 





BY F. B. CARPENTER. 





‘Sourn STReet, a brick house of the style 
‘of forty or fifty years ago, painted yellow, 
large, roomy, most. hospitable looking, situ- 
ated in the midst of some three acres of lawn 
and shrubbery, a row of Lombardy poplars 
‘like grim sentinels bordering the street in 
front of the house, couchant lions in stone 
‘crowning the solid columns which support 
ithe iron gates,a broad carriageway, and 
vstone stables in the rear—such were the 
‘outward appearance and surroundings of 
ithe home of Ex-Secretary Seward. 

The ‘‘gates” to this delightful retreat 
seemed ever “ ajar.’ Distinguished stran- 
gers, friends, and neighbors were constantly 
calling to pay their respects to the venerable 
statesman, who, at the age of seventy, bore 
‘0 remarkably the years and cares of his 
‘eventful life. Like the great Hebrew law- 
giver, his “ eye was not dim nor his natural 
force abated.” 

The house was @ museum of curiosities. 
Relics, mementoes, testimonials, innumera- 
‘ble works ef art abounded everywhere. In 
‘the reception-room were the family port- 
raits. ‘Those of My. Seward’s father and 
smother at .once attracted the visitor, not 
‘alone ‘on account .of the quaint costumes 
sand the striking resemblance disclosed be- 
ttween father and son, but for the remarka- 
‘ble character and sweetness of expression 
cembodied in the countenance of Mr. Sew- 
aré’s mother. It was one of the faces that 
always arrest attention—a face sure to 
linger long afterward in the memory. 

Two of Henry Inman’s fine portraits; a 
‘beautiful head of a child by Frankenstein, 
worthy of Inman; a large portrait by Leutze; 
an exquisite cabinet picture of Minister San 
ford’s wife, of the Court of Belgium; and half- 
lengths of Judge Miller (Mr. Seward’s father- 
in-law), John Quincy Adams, and Thomas 
Jefferson were among the collection. 

In the large drawing-room hung a master- 
piece by Thomas Cole, the canvas about four 
by seven feet, representing the wild and pic- 
turesque scene at Portage, N. Y., previous to 
the construction of the great railroad bridge. 
This picture was ordered by a number of 
personal friends and presented to Mr. Sew- 
ard while he was governor of the state, with 
the object of preserving the features of the 
stupendous scene before the hand of man in- 
terfered to change or mar it. 

Attention was called to a painting stand- 
‘ing upon the floor, one of two pictures which 
had been lately presented to Mr. Seward by 
‘the Academy of Fine Arts of the City of 
Mexico. Two figures, bending over the brink 








of a precipice, were looking into a fiery 
abyss, their faces and forms reflecting its 
lurid light. ‘‘ That scene,” said Mr. Seward, 
with a smile, ‘‘is supposed to represeut 
Virgil and Dante gazing down into the hell 
of disappointed politicians!” Leutze’s last 
historical painting, ‘The Treaty for 
Alaska,” in which Mr, Seward was so prom- 
inent, occupied a conspicuous position in 
this room. A very fine cattle piece by De 
Haas, of the Flemish school, and a spirited 
sketch of a Union picket on duty in a snow- 
storm, by an unknown artist, were pointed 
out as having particular merit. 

A photograph of the statue of Augustus 
Cesar, in the vestibule, was spoken of en- 
thusiastically by Mr. Seward as the ‘‘ finest 
in the world.” Another large photograph 
of Guido’s ‘‘ Aurora” at the time of our 
visit had just been received from Charlotte 
Cushman, at Rome. Over the mantlepiece 
in the library were two curious representa- 
tions of Mexican scenes; and inserted in the 
wall, in the midst of the books, a life-size 
bas-relief of the ‘‘ Ecce Homo.” 

A large room upon the second floor was 
called ‘‘ The.Foreign Portrait Gallery.” It 
contained exquiste steel engravings and 
photographs, presented in most instances by 
the royal personages represented to Mr. Sew- 
ard of all the crowned heads of the world, 
from the King of Siam and Queen Emma of 
the Sandwich Islands to Louis Napoleon and 
Queen Victoria. With these were many 
eminent European statesmen, together with 
Chinese and Japanese notabilities, memorials 
of the War for the Union, objects from 
Alaska, including the model of an Alaskan 
house, Maximilian’s toilet set, and other 
Mexican relics, etc. 

“‘Two incidents,” said Mr. Seward, in 
reply to a question concerning his contem- 
plated visit to China (our visit being only 
one or two days before he started on his 
great journey) “illustrate the difference be- 
tween the past and the present. 

“ Rousseau, writing halfa century ago of 
the forced separation of two lovers, in order 
to break the attachment, describes his hero 
as being sent on a voyage round the world, 
occupying four years. 

‘* This is in striking contrast with the fact 
of to-day that now the journey can be com- 
fortably made in three months! 

‘* Again, Rousseau in Switzerland covers 
the rock in a secluded spot by the lake-side 
with the name of ‘Julie. Eight years after- 
ward, sailing upon the lake, the lovers are 
driven by a storm upon the shore; and there 
find, still unerased from the surface of the 
rocks, the name so passionately recorded. 

‘*Now, instead of lovers’ inscriptions 
upon rocks in romantic places, the traveler 
in search of the picturesque is confronted 
everywhere with somebody’s ‘Bitters,’ or 
‘Ointment,’ or ‘Lotion’; which goes to 
show that, if we do not live inan age of 
romance, we certainly live in one of enter- 
prise.” 

Changing the subject, Mr. Seward spoke 
with some bitterness of the tyranny and 
fickleness of the partisan press and of an 
irresponsible public opinion. He said that 
the man who refused to surrender bis con- 
viction’s of duty at the dictation of his 
party was in danger of being overwhelmed 
by the storm such a course is certain to 
to provoke. ‘“‘I am not a ‘radical,’” he 
added, with emphasis, ‘‘in the- sense in 
which that word has come to be used. I be- 
lieve in reforms; but not in bringing them 
about by fraud, violence, or revolution! 
Men are slow to learn that Truth is not 








strengthened either by bolts, bars, or bay- 
onets!” 

linquired when his acquaintance began 
with Mr. Lincoln. With some hesitation as 
to date, Mr. Seward replied that he thought 
it was in the fall of 1848, He had, he said, 
been making campaign speeches at the 
West. From there he went to Boston, his 
known anti-slavery views having previously 
stood in the way of his appearance before 
an Eastern or a New York City audience. 
‘* At Boston,” said he, “I was introduced 
to Mr. Lincoln, who, asa Henry Clay Whig, 
-was to follow me at the mass-meeting. My 
address was in my usual vein. Mr. Lincoln 
succeeded me in a rambling, story-telling 
speech, putting the audience in good 
humor, but avoiding any extended discus- 
sion of the slavery question. The fol- 
lowing night we passed together in 
Worcester, occupying the same lodging- 
room at the hotel. We spent the greater 
part of the night talking ; I insisting that the 
time had come for sharp definition of opin- 
ion and boldness of utterance. Before we 
went to sleep Mr. Lincoln admitted that I 
was right in my anti-slavery position and 
principles.” 

I asked if the statement published in “Six 
Months at the White House” yviven me by 
Mr. Lincoln of the history of the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation corresponded with his 
own recollection of the event. Mr. Seward 
said that he had read the statement, and it 
was substantially correct, though there was 
a trifling variation in some of the expres- 
sious used. “I-opposed,” said he, “the 
issue of the proclamation with Lee’s army 
in Pennsylvania, threatening Northern 
cities. It would be the Government appeal- 
ing to Ethiopia. ‘ Wait,’ I said, ‘until the 
eagle of victory takes his flight southward, 
and then hang your proclamation about his 
neck.’” 

‘““My policy,” resumed Mr. Seward, 
‘‘from the beginning of the war, would 
have been to confiscate all rebel property, 
including slaves, as fast as the territory was 
conquered. A proclamation had virtually 
no authority beyond our lines.” 

I said that Fremont seemed to have 
acted in accordance with this policy in 
Missouri. 

“The trouble with Fremont,” replied 
Mr. Seward, ‘‘ was that he acted without 
authority from the President,” as did Simon 
Cameron, when Secretary of War,:in his 
official report in reference to the arming of 
the slaves. The President could permit no 
subordinate to assume a responsibility which 
belonged only to himself. 

‘General Scott,” said Mr. Seward, in 
response to one of his guests who had men- 
tioned the name, “ was most wise and just 
in his conception of the first campaign of 
the war. Well would it have been for the 
country had his judgment prevailed—the 
war, instead of lasting five years, would 
have been confined to three. But the ‘On 
to Richmond’ clamor was too much for 
him, as well as for the Administration. 

‘* At the final council before Bull Run,” 
Mr. Seward continued, “I was asked by 
the President if I assented to the proposed 
movement. Isaid: ‘We have heard from all 
the officers present, excepting General Mans- 
field. I would like to hear his opinion.’ 
Mansfield. agreed substantially with the 
others in favor of the adyance.. Mr. Lin- 
coln then turned to General Scott, who had 
been sitting in silence. General Scott said: 
‘Mr. President, in view of the opinions of 
the officers present and of the outside 





political pressure upon the Administration, 
I withdraw my objections to the advance.’” 

When defeat at Bull Run and demor- 
alization of the army followed, the event 
found two men in Washington prepared for 
it—General Scott and Mr. Seward. 

The morning’s news from Europe—the 
defeat of the French by the Prussians at 
Hagenau—was discussed. Mr. Seward said: 
“T well know what the loss of the first bat- 
tle entails to the defeated party. To restore 
hope, courage, enthusiasm to a demoralized 
army and disappointed couatry is not the 
work of aday. Weshall none of us forget 
the weary months which followed, Bull 
Run.” 

Mr. Thurlow Weed and Hon. William M. 
Evarts were among Mr. Sewara’s guests. 
Mr. Weed made a remark about Mr. Seward’s 
reputation as a prophet. 

‘What prophecy do you refer to?” in- 
quired Mr. Seward. 

“In the spring of ’61, at the New En- 
gland dinner at the Astor House, you said 
the ‘flurry’ would be over in sixty days,” 
replied Mr. Wed. 

‘*Are you sure I said that?” asked Mr. 
Seward. 

“You were so reported,” returned Mr. 
Weed. “If you did not say it, you were 
grossly misunderstood.” 

“ You will find by referring to tae speech,” 
said Mr. Seward warmly, ‘‘ that what I said 
was most carefully said. You remember the 
commerce of New York was represented at 
that dinner. It was expected that I would 
say something to calm the public pulse. The 
relations of the North to the South were not 
the sole subject of solicitude. The attitude 
and possible action of foreign powers had to 
be considered. The North was totally un- 
prepared for war. A month, two months, 
three months were of supreme importance 
to us. My words were not spokeu in haste. 
They were carefully chosen and are on 
record, and the purpose of the speech was 
accomplished.” 

I inquired if a statement which had been 
made to me, that Mr..Lincoln in the 
‘Trent’ affair wrote a dispatch to the En- 
glish minister refusing to surrender Mason 
and Slidell, which he afterward burned in 
Mr. Seward’s presence, was true. 

‘“There were two points in the adminis- 
tration,” said Mr. Seward, ‘‘ upon which all 
subsequent events hinged. One was the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, the other 
was the ‘Trent’ affair. The Habeas Corpus 
Act had not been suspended, because of Mr. 
Lincoln’s extreme reluctance at that period 
to assume such a responsibility. Those to 
to whom he looked for advice, almost toa 
man, opposed this action. 

‘*On a Sunday morning I went to the 
White House alone, and told the President 
that this step could no longer be delayed. 
He still argued against it. I told him em- 
phatically that perdition was the sure pen- 
alty of further hesitation. He sat for some 
time in silence, then took up his pen and 
said: ‘It shall be so!’ The next day the 
proclamation suspending the Habcas Corpus 
Act was issue. 

‘““When Commodore Wilkes’s dispatches 
were received, announcing the capture of 
Mason and Slidell,” Mr. Seward continued: 
‘‘T saw that no better irap could have been 
set for us. That there would be a stormy 
protest throughout the country against their 
surrender was inevitable; but I saw from 
the first that we must withdraw from the 
position in which Wilkes’s action had placed 
us. Mason and Slidell could well afford to 
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remain prisoners; it would be the cheapest 
possible purchase of their success. But 
there was. another question which entered 
into the matter. England had always 
asserted the right to take Englishmen from 
neutral vessels, The United States Govern- 
ment had always protested against this doc- 
trine. The boot was on the other leg now. 
England, by denying the right upon the | 
part of this Government to take its citizens 
from a neutral vessel, conceded the quéstion 
for which we had always contended and 
out of which grew the War of 1812. 

‘I told the President that the prisoners 
must be surrendered. I have norecollection 
of his burning a dispatch; but he said very 
decidedly that he would not give them up. 
‘Very well,’ I said, ‘you are the master 
here; but it is surrender or war, and war 
with England means tho instant defense_of 
New York, Boston, and Philadelphia.’ 
Mr. Lincoln reflected, and said he would take 
no measures that day; he would have the 
Cabinet together in the evening upon the 
subject. The Czdinet, with the exception of 
myself, were a unit against the surrender. 

“T reviewed the situation,” said Mr. Sew- 
ard; ‘but all, with the exception of myself, 
sustained the President in his determination 
to hold the wen. 

“The next day there was another meet- 
ing of the Cabinet. Chase came in first. The 
day before I had written a dispatch with- 
drawing from our position, in reply to the 
demand of England, which I had laid before 
the President. Chase, after a night’s reflec- 
tion, came to me and said if I would alter 
one word in my dispatch, slightly changing 
the character of it (Mr. Seward gave the 
word, but I cannot now recall it), he would 
support it. The other members of the Cab- 
inet followed suit. England had demanded 
the surrender of the prisoners and an apol- 
ogy from the United States. The men were 
given up, no apology was made, and a great 
point was gained for our Government. 

A late editorial in Harper’s Weekly (July, 
1870) criticising Gen. Grant’s administra- 
tion for its lack of a definite policy, and 
calling upon it to take a decided stand upon 
the ‘‘ Alabama” claims, was mentioned. 
Mr. Seward glanced at the speaker from 
under his shaggy eyebrows. “Is not that 
heresy on the part of an Administration 
organ ?” he asked. 

** When the Senate rejected what was 
known as Reverdy Johnson’s treaty, the 
language of which was copied, by my direc- 
tion, from the ratified treaty of the United 
States with Mexico, they bartered a settle- 
ment, for a grudge.” 

Mr. Seward said this with the air of one 
who believed that, if a settlement of our 
differences with Great Britain ever took 
place, it would be at a period in the future 
very remote from the present time. 

Replying to another remark, Mr. Seward 
said, playfully: “ That suggests the judge’s 
reply to Leslie Coombs. Soon after 
Coombs entered upon the practice of the 
law, he had a case involving a claim to real 
estate. In his opening speech to the court 
he said that he flattered himself, that he 
knew the law in reference to real estate. 
After he had seated himself the ‘court’ 
said that, with all deference to the counsel’s 
learning, if he flattered himself that he 
knew all about the law concerning real 
estate) the ‘court’ had to say on that point 
that Mr. Coombs did ‘ flatter’ himself.” 

Among the visitors in the evening was Mr. 
Wormley, the well-known colored landlord 
of Washington. Greeting him cordially and 
introducing him to his other guests, Mr. Sew- 
ard said: ‘‘ Wormley and I went into the 
emancipation business a year and.a half be- 
fore Mr. Lincoln did, down on the James 
River. How was it, Wormley—how many 
slaves did we take off on our steamer?” 
‘‘ Eighteen,” replied Mr. Wormley. “Among 
them was Harriet Freeman, who has never 
ceased to pray for you, sir, since—night and 
morning !” 

A lady guest from Washington said: “ Mr. 
Seward, black Harriet wished me to say to 
you that she thanked God every day that 
she had a son old enough and strong enough 
to go with you to China and take care of 
you!” (This referred to Mr. Seward’s body 
servant, who was to accompany him on his 
journey.) 

Attached to the parlor of Mr. Seward’s 
house is. a stone piazza, or plazza, with steps 


in the cool of the evening, the conversation 
took a wide range. Antiquities, Etruscan 
art and monuments, the building of the 
Pyramids gave way at length to renewed 
political discussion and reminiscences. 

Mr: George E. Baker, Mr. Seward’s former 
private secretary, speaking of a certain state- 
ment, said it was ‘‘ ag false and baseless as 
the story of Mr. Seward’s little bell and Lord 
Lyons.” It was asked,.in some surprise, if 
that famous story, so widely copied and 
upon which the changes have so often been 
rung, was not true? 

“Tt is a pure invention, to the best of my 
recollection and belief,” rejoined Mr. Seward. 
‘“‘ When the story was first published, I had 
the curiosity to have my papers searched; 
but no trace of such language could be found. 
It is, nevertheless, true that in time of war 
the Secretary of State has the power. im- 
puted to him in the story. I did not, there- 
fore, think it worth while to authorize a con- 
tradiction of the statement.” 

Speaking of Mr. Lincoln, Mr. Seward said 
that, “under what he could but consider a 
mistaken judgment, Mr. Lincoln sometimes 
allowed himself to be influenced to do what 
both his better judgment and his conscience 
must have condemned.” Mr. Seward in- 
stanced one of the last acts of Mr. Lincoln’s 
life—a nomination sent to the Senate for 
minister to France—as an indelible blot upon 
his administration. He said the nomination 
was projected and made without consulta- 
tion with or the knowledge of the Secretary 
of State—an instance without parallel 
during his association with Mr. Lincoln. 
Mr. Seward spoke of this matter with the 
deepest emphasis and feeling, and said he 
could never understand the action of Mr. 
Greeley upon the subject, who, in announc- 
ing the nomination, defended and supported 
it in the Tribune. Some one asked concern- 
ing the famous “ Greeley letter” dissolving 
the ‘‘partnership” between Seward, Weed, 
and Greeley. Mr. Seward said that when 
he received the letter he thought no more 
of it than he would have thought of the 
complaint of one of his son’s that he was 
never permitted to go to the ‘‘ circus” or to 
a “dancing party.” He threw the letter 
aside, with others, and it fell into Mrs. 
Seward’s hands. With woman’s intuitive 
judgment, she saw that Mr. Greeley had 
taken mortal offense ; and she laid the letter 
carefully away, bringing it tolight after Mr. 
Seward’s defeat at Chicago, in 1860, when 
Henry J. Raymond obtained a copy of it, 
which he published in the New York Times. 

Toshow Mr. Seward’s utter lack of vin- 
dictiveness or resentment, I was told by Mr. 
Baker that, after reading Parton’s “‘ Life of 
Greeley,” Mr. Seward said that Mr. Parton 
had failed to do his subject full justice, and 
that he ‘‘ greatly wished he had time himself 
to write a life of Horace Greeley, as a labor 
of love.” At the time of Mr. Seward’s death 
& movement was on foot to bring the “‘ three 
great powers” together again—Seward, 
Weed, and Greeley—which, had all parties 
lived three months’ longer, would undoubt- 
edly have been consummated. But to re- 
turn to the party and the conversation on 
the stone piazza. Mr. Seward resumed: 

‘** A nation can exhibit no greater qualities 
than justice and magnanimity. An enemy 
that has fought bravely, who has risked all 
and lost, when he lays down his arms, is at 
the mercy of the victor. He knows that 
what he fought for is gone beyond re- 
covery. History shows that the more gen- 
erous and magnanimous the conqueror to 
the conquered the sooner victory has been 
followed by conciliation and a lasting peace. 
Immediately upon the downfall of the Con- 
federacy, the Government should have issued 
its proclamation ; stating that the war on its 
part had not been one of conquest ; that the 
questions involved in it—secession, slavery 
—had been settled and forever extinguished 
by it; and upon this basis offered universal 
amnesty. Had this course been pursued,” 
said Mr. Seward, ‘‘I believe years of bitter- 
ness and dissension would have been saved !” 

“But, Mr. Seward,” said one of his 
listeners, “ would you forgive your enemy 
with his knife at your throat?” 

‘* When my enemy had thrown away his 
knife or, better still, had surrendered it to 
me,” Mr. Seward replied, “I would forgive 
him and trust him unreservedly. That was 
the principle upon which I brought up my 
boys, and I never had any reason to doubt 





leading down into the garden. Seated here, 


‘‘But take the case of Payne and your 
own attempted assassination,” persisted the 
questioner. ‘‘ Would you have thus forgiven 
him ?” 

Mr. Seward’s eyes flashed with the vehe- 
mence of his manner, as he replied: ‘‘ Had 
Payne yielded, and given his knife to me, I 
would have forgiven him and trusted him.” 

* * * # * * 
Of the future of the United States Mr. 
Seward spoke with glowing enthusiasm. It 
depended upon no party. Parties became 
demoralized and destroyed themselves; but 
the Republic would live. “A hundred years 
hence,” said he, ‘‘the existence of human 
slavery in our midst for so many years will 
be the marvel of generations. As the nation 
advances, it will be seen in dim perspective 
@ foul blot—still a mere blot upon our page. 
The worship of images was once so wide- 
spread and its extinction was of such im- 
portance that no less than two or three of 
the commandments thundered from Mount 
Sinai forbid it. But image-worship has 
passed away, and we look back and marvel 
at the ignorance and superstition of the past. 
Just so will it be with slavery. Of vast con- 
sequence in our eyes, future ages will look 
back with wonder and amazement that it 
could have been fostered and maintained for 
sO maby years under a government like ours. 
Thank God, the danger is now past! Parties 
may be overthrown, generations may pass 
away, thrones may crumble, but the Re- 
PUBLIC will live!” 





A LITTLE WORD AND AN OLD 
CATECHISM. 


BY REV. CHARLES KINGSLEY, 
CANON OF CHESTER. 





Let me say a few words to you to-day 
about a little word. It is a very short word, 
for in our language there is but one letter in 
it; a very common word, for we are using it 
all day long when we are awake, and even 
at night in our dreams; and yet a very won- 
derful word, for, though we know well who 
it means, yet what it means we do not know 
and cannot understand. No; ‘nor can the 
wisest philosopher who ever lived. And it is 
@ most important word, too; for we cannot 
get rid of it. We cannot help thinking about 
it, cannot help saying it all our life long, 
from childhood to the grave. After death, 
too, we shall be saying that word to our- 
selves, each of us, for ever and ever. If the 
whole world—sun, moon, and stars, and all 
that we ever thought of or could think of 
were destroyed and became nothing, that 
word would still be left, and we should be 
left alone with it, and on what we meant by 
that little word would depend our everlasting 
happiness or misery. 

And what is this wonderful little word ? 
What but the word J. 

Each one of us saysI. I think, I know, I 
feel, I ought, I ought not, I did that and 
cannot undoit. And why? Because we are 
not things nor mere animals; but persons— 
living souls. 

Mere animals, as far as we know, do not 
think of themselves each as I. Little chil- 
dren do not at first. They call themselves 
by thename by which they hear others call 
them. They talk of themselves not in the 
first but in the third person. They say, 
“Baby wants this.” ‘‘Mary wants that.’ 
After a while, there grows up in them the 
wonderful thought that they are persons, 
different from each other person round them, 
and they begin to say, ‘‘I want this,” ‘TI 
like that.” That is, I believe, a revelation 
from God to each child. I believe that God 
teaches each child to say ‘‘1”; to know that 
it is not a mere thing, but a person, a living 
soul, with a will of its own and a duty of its 
own, responsible for itself; which ought to 
do some things, and ought not to do other 
things. And what a solemn and awful rev- 
elation that is we shall see more clearly the 
more we think of it. 

It may be a very dreadful and tormenting 
thought. It does not torment the mere sav- 
age, who has no sense of right and wrong, 
who follows his own appetites and passions, 
and has never learned to say “ I ought” and 
“T ought not.” 

But it does torment the heathen when they 
begin to be civilized and to think. It has 
tormented them in all ages, just as it tor- 
ments the Hindoos now, that terrible thought 
“Tam; I myself; and cannot be any one 





its wisdom.” 





did or shall do, and no one can be answere 
able forme. All the bad deeds I ever did, 
the bad thoughts Lever thought are mine, 
parts of me, and will be forever. I can no 
more escape fron them than I can spring off 
my own shadow.” 

But men have been always trying to escape 
that thought, to escape from the burden 
of their own self and the dread of an evil 
conscience, and have invented religion after 
religion, foolish and fantastic enough, in 
hopes of hiding from themselves the secret 
thought “Iam I, and must be myself for- 
ever. But I am not what I ought to be; 
and, therefore, I shall be wrong and misera- 
ble forever.” 

And how many people in this Christian 
land are saying at this very moment to them- 
selves: “ Oh! that I could get rid of this I~ 
myself—in me, which is so discontented and 
unhappy!” “Oh! that I had no conscience.” 
“Oh! that I could forget myself.” And they 
try to forget themselves by drinking, by tak- 
ing narcotic drugs, even sometimes by 
suicide, by that last desperate attempt to es- 
cape from themselves, they know not and 
care not whither. But there is no escape, 
Just as the suicide, when he wakes in the 
other world, will find his own wretched self 
with him still, so does the drunkard when he 
has slept off his drink. He wakes to find 
himself more wretched than ever. There is 
no escape from self. As the great and pious 
poet, so long the honor of the Church of 
England, has said: 


** Fach in his hidden sphere of joy or woe, 
Our hermit spirits dwell and range apart,” 


I must be I, thou must be thou, he must be 
he, she must be she—and no one else for- 
ever. Alone each of us with our own souls, 
our own thoughts, our own actions, our own 
hopes, our own fears, our own deservings. 

Stay. Alone with all these? Yes. And 
alone with one more. Each of us is alone 
with God, face to face with God, and seen 
by him through and through; directly an- 
swerable to him at every moment of our 
lives for every deed and word and thought. 

And is that not a more terrible thought 
than any? Ah! it may be. But it may be, 
also, the most comforting of all thoughts, 
the only really comforting thought, if we 
will but look at the question as the old 
church of our fathers teaches us to see 
it. For what does the noble Old Cate- 
chism—which seems to me wiser and wiser 
the more I study it—say to every Christian 
child? It does not preach to the child; it 
does not teach the child, except once; and 
that is a most important exception. It does 
not begin preaching to the child — telling 
the child: ‘‘ You ought to do this, and 
you ought not to do that.” It makes the 
‘child speak for itself. It makes each child 
feel that he orshe is an ‘‘I”—a person, a 
responsible soul. It begins: ‘‘ What is your 
name? It makes the child confess that it 
has a name, asa sign that it is a person, a 
self, a soul, different from all other persons 
in earth or Heaven; and that its name was 
given at baptism for a sign that God made 
it a person, and wishes to know that it isa 
person, and will teach it how to be a 
true person and a good person. It 
teaches the child to say ‘‘I” and 
“me,” not in fear and dread, like those 
heathen of whom I spoke just now; but with 
manly confidence and self-respect, and grati- 
tude to God, who has made it a person and 
an immortal soul, to say ‘‘I am a person 
in order that I might be a right kind of per- 
son, and not a wrong kind. J was made a 
member of Christ, a child of God, and an 
inheritor of the Kingdom of Heaven.” To 
say ‘‘I am aperson, and that I may be a 
right kind of person I must know and be- 
lieve certain things concerning God himself, 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. Iam a per: 
son, and, that I may be a right kind of per- 
son, I must keep certain commandments and 
do certain duties toward God and my 
parents and my country and my neighbor, 
and all toward whom I am responsible for 
right behavior.” 

And then, and only then, after it has 
made the child say all this for itself, the Old 
Catechism does begin in a very few short 
words to tell the child about. that which is 
not itself. “ My good child, know this, that 
thou canst not do these things of thyself, 
nor walk in the commandments of God and 
serve him without his special grace, which 
thou must learn at all times to call for by 





else; and am answerable for all that I ever 


diligent prayer.” 
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Now consider these words. There is com- 
fort and strength in them—comfort for the 
child and comfort for you and for me and 
every human being who has awakened to 
the sense of his own personal responsibility 
and finds it too often a burden heavier than 
he can bear. 

The Old Catechism tells the child that it 
must not merely know doctrines about God 
or do duties to God; but, more, that it is 
alone with God himself—face to face with 
God himself. But that, therefore, is it to 
dread God and to look up to God as a task- 
master and tyrant, and try to hide from 
God’s awful eye, and forget God and forget 
itself if it can? God forbid! God forbid! 
The Old Catechism leaves such teaching for 
those Pharisees who tell little children that 
unless they are converted and become as 
them they shall in nowise enter in the 
Kingdom of Heaven. The Old Catechism 
says: ‘‘My good child”. (not my bad child) 
“know this: know that thou art weak; but 
know that God is strong; and look up to 
him as the father of all fathers, the mother 
of all mothers, the teacher of all teachers, 
the helper of all helpers, the friend of all 
friends, who has called thee unto his king- 
dom of grace, that he might show thee his 
graciousness; and, so far from trying to hide 
from him, call on him with diligent 
prayer; for the Father of all souls is thy 
father, the Son of all sons died upon the 
Cross for thee, the Spirit of all spirits will 
make thee a holy spirit and person, even as 
he is a holy spirit and person himself. 

Believing those words, no man need long 
to forget himself, to escape from himself. 
He can lift up himself to God, who made 
him, with reverence and fear, and yet with 
gratitude and trust, and say: ‘‘I, Lord, am 
I and what I am, and a very poor, pitiful 
person. But thou, Lord, art thou and what 
thou art, happily for me and for the whole 
universe perfect. Thou art what thou 
oughtest to be—goodness itself; and, there- 
fore, thou canst and thou wilt make me what 
Iought to be atlast. To thee, O Lord, I 
can bring the burden of this undying I, 
which I carry with me, too often in shame 
and sadness, and ask thee to help me to bear 
it, saying: ‘‘Thou knowest, O Lord, the 
secrets of our hearts. Shut not thy merciful 
ear to our prayer; but spare us, O Lord, 
most holy, O Lord, most mighty, thou 
worthy judge eternal, and suffer us not for 
any temptation of the world, the flesh, or 
the Devil to fall from thee.” 





THE CHARTER WHICH NEW 
YORK NEEDS. 





BY DOCTOR JOSHUA LEAVITT. 





THE discussions respecting a new charter 
for the City of New York have begun in 
season, and ina spirit which indicates that 
something is to come cf it. I wish to have 
a share in it, and to show my opinions on 
the subject, to which I have given some at- 
tention for forty years and more. 

New York needs a new charter con- 
structed according to American ideas. New 
York has never had an American charter. 
Its charter, up to this day, is but an amend- 
ment of the original charter, granted by the 
royal govervor, by his scle authority. Up 
to the time of the Revolution, the State of 
New York was a conquered province, hav- 
ing changed owners three times by the for- 
tunes of war, and was governed as a crown 
colony, by rulers sent from London, and 
with very small recognition of popular 
rights. Great pains was taken to conform 
the methods of administration to English 
ideas. The forms of practice in the courts 
were all English and according to the usages 
of Westminster Hall. Republican institu- 
tions, therefore, and popular rights did not 
grow out of the evil naturally, but had to be 
imported and grafted in; leaving it for time 
and experience to complete the extermina- 
tion of the old ideas and forms. At the 
present time we are favored with a legisla- 
ture which is believed to be more thoroughly 
permeated with American principles than 
any which have preceded it. We may now 
hope that the question of municipal reform 
will be considered with more enlarged views 
than have been practicable heretofore. 

In the Revolution the leading minds 
among the friends of freedom were chiefly 
lawyers or persons educated in law. When 
they came to trame a coustitutien for the 


state, they were still influenced by the En- 
glish idea that cities and municipal corpora- 
tions, voting compactly, under charters co- 
erced from the crown, were necessarily the 
strongholds of popular rights, as they had 
been found in the struggles against absolut- 
ism and feudalism. They, therefore, made 
the strange mistake of supposing it neces- 
sary to confirm the charter of the city against 
the encroachments of the people of the 
state, thus incorporating the incongruity of 
& permanent local corporation derived from 
the crown in the constitution of a repub- 
lican state. It was but the carrying out of 
this idea to the end when Mayor Wood pro- 
posed, at the beginning of the Rebellion, 
that the City of New York should become 
a free city, like Hamburg, and maintain a 
strictly neutral position in the pending con- 
flict; pledging himself not to allow the 
troops or supplies of either party to be 
landed in it or carried through it. This pest- 
iferous idea can only be effectually weeded 
out by a charter that is wholly original and 
new. 

The American idea makes the state, as the 
concentrated representative of the popular 
will, the supreme power, and responsible in 
the last resort for the protection and govern- 
ment of all its parts. Cities, towns, aud 
other municipal corporations are but the 
creatures of the state authority, and depos- 
itories of such a portion of power as the 
state sees fit to grant for the purposes of 
local administration. These powers are 
given to the people of the localities, subject 
to regulation by the state, and liable to be 
recalled or restricted when not properly 
used by the local corporation. This fact of 
the amenability of local corporations to the 
supervision and control of the state consti- 
tutes their safety and warrants the peculiar- 
ly American practice of committing so 
much of the power of local government to 
the popular vote.in municipal corporations. 
It is a current saying among our best writers 
that the town-meetings are the nurseries of 
American liberty, because they are so free, 
and the people learn in them both the habits 
of self-control and the habits of political ad- 
ministration, which fit them for self-govern- 
ment on the larger scale. It is not more than 
forty years since the people of the City of 
New York acquired the privilege of choosing 
their own mayor. Let us have no change 
backward, to make the government less pop- 
ular or abridge the power of the people 
over its administration. The only true and 
practical reform consists in making the en- 
tire government of the city practically re- 
sponsible to the popular will, so that the 
people may know that, if they desire it, they 
can change the whole of it at the time of 
election, and it will be changed as they will. 
The capital mistake in all reforms heretofore 
attempted or proposed is that it is impos- 
sible for the people’s will to act upon the 
whole government, because so many offices 
are held for terms of years, so that they can- 
pot be removed, however unfit and however 
earnestly the people desire a change. 

There are two evils that require to be 
remedied. The first and greatest is that the 
government has no executive unity, so that 
it is found impracticable to concentrate the 
force of the city in an emergency, and im- 
possible to fix the responsibility for neglect 
and mismanagement where it will be felt. 
A government that is impotent in time of 
need and impotent to coerce the perform- 
ance of duty by its subordinates is a cruel 
and costly mockery. The great fire in 1835 
in this city raged for hours because the city 
government lacked force to use gunpowder 
to stop it. The great mob in 1834 ravaged 
at will for days and nights through the im- 
becility of the government to put it down, 
owing to a division of counséls between 
powers and the lack of one head with 
power over all. In the Astor Place riot, in 
1849, there was a conflict of authority be- 
tween the major-general, the mayor, and 
the chief of police, which kept emboldening 
and exasperating the mob, until at length a 
rash volley was fired, massacring a num- 
ber of innocent passers-by at a distance. In 
the late great fire at Boston it was discoy- 
ered that the mayor was chosen by the peo- 
pie, while the engineer-in-chief and his 
fourteen assistants were appointed by the 
common council. The consequence was 
that the mayor had no power, and the chief- 
engineer no actual control over his fourteen 





and could not be removed by him. The 
Daily Advertiser of Nov. 27th thus tells the 
story: 

‘* Seventy men vote for fifteen others sepa- 
rately, and the choice rests with the ma- 
jority. Whatever motives may govern their 
votes, the portion of responsibility resting 
upon each is very small indeed. The ordi- 
nances further say that the chief engineer 
shall have the command. . Now it is an old 
maxim that there is no law without a penal- 
ty; and what is there to insure the com- 
mand of the chief over the fourteen assist- 
ants? They are not appointed by and can- 
not be removed by him. Of course, there- 
fore, they are not responsible to him. 

“Let us suppose for a moment a different 
method: that the mayor should nave the ob- 
solute appointment and removal of the chief- 
engineer; that the chief-engineer, with the 
approval of the mayor, should have the 
same power with regard to the fourteen as- 
sistants; and so on down to the lowest 
grades. Obviously the whole responsibility 
would rest directly with the mayor, which 
the members of the city council would have 
every motive by constant scrutiny and crit- 
icism to enforce. Not a particle of such re- 
sponsibility at present belongs to the mayor ; 
and, though the burden of it would be great, 
the corresponding power and opportunity 
for distinction would attract a class of talent 
which we certainly do not now command. 

“The working of our institutions through- 
out the country is rapidly developing the 
fact that the safety of free government, like 
the success of private business, does not con- 
sist in the jealous limitation of power which 
prostrates all energy and force, but in the 
direct enforcement of responsibility. The 
one-man power is the only thing which se- 
cures successful results, whether in public or 
private affairs. The safety is to be found in 
the one-man responsibility, to which again 
the first is a necessary condition.” 

Thus the most perfect machinery that 
can be contrived was rendered impotent for 
the want of concentrated power in a single 
wiil to direct its operations. The occasions 
which require such concentration of power 
are many and various, and no man can fore- 
tell when the next may arise in New York. 
Should it be a mob, uncontrollable by the 
police, like that of 1863, we shall not have 
an army of the United States at hand to put 
itdown. It is wise, in view of the experi- 
ence we have had, to create a government 
strong enough to cope with any evil that 
may arise. It is to be kept in mind that the 
chief exigency of a city government is ex- 
ecutive energy, and this is what is chiefly 
to be provided for and guarded. The judi- 
cial power is that of the state. The legis- 
lation is chiefly that of the state, with the 
exception of a few local ordinances that can* 
be best regulated by local legislation, con- 
trolled by the state. The force of city gov- 
ernment is executive, and the proper idea of 
government includes its unity. This unity is 
only secured by vesting the executive power 
in one man, as by the Constitution of 
the United States, which provides that ‘‘ the 
executive power shall be vested in the 
President.” This enormous power is a 
trust which the people confide in one man, 
from the necessity of the case ; and this 
necessity arises out of the conditions of 
city life. Those who will live in a great 
city must conform to the conditions of 
city life, one of which is that every one is 
subject to the exercise of the concentrated 
power called city government. For all 
power is liable to abuse. Power to do right 
includes, of necessity, power to do wrong. 
One is the measure of the other. Every 
limitation of power to do wrong is to some 
extent a limitation of the power to do right 
and is liable to be made a shield of crime. 
The wisest form of government is that 
which draws the safest line between the ex- 
ercise of power and impunity to crime. 
This necessary trust the people confide to 
their rulers, whom they themselves elect, 
on two grounds—the integrity of the persons 
they elect, and the responsibility to which 
they are able to hold them by the power of 
calling them frequently to account. The 
whole people of the United States are sup- 
posed to know the personal character of 
the man whom they elect for President ; 
and they hold him responsible to their judg- 
ment, because at the end of four years all 
his powers return absolutely to the hands of 
the people, to be given by them to whomso- 
ever they will. Hence, they aliow him to 
exercise powers. which no hereditary sover- 
eign in Europe dares to exercise. And the 
people feel safe under his rule, because they 
know how absolutely he is responsible to 
them, and how soon he will be only as one 
of themselves, to live under the same liabil- 





assistants, because they were not appointed 


Here, then, is our necessity and our securi- 
ty. Hereis our line of perfection—power 
adequate to every emergency, concentrated 
in the best hands by the choice of the peo- 
ple, and limited chiefly by responsibility to 
the judgment of the people, at the shortest 
practicable periods. Give ‘‘the executive 
power” tothe mayor, as it is given to the 
President of the United States, making all 
subordinate officers both appointed and 
removable by him, and thus responsible to 
him, and holding him responsible for them 
all by electing him for only one year. Add 
to this a local legislative body, composed of 
forty-five delegates, chosen yearly by the 
wards, and apportioned as equitably as may 
be among the wards according to popula- 
tion (only giving one to each ward), and 
then let New York govern itself for ten 
years, with the least possible interference in 
the way of special legislation from Albany. 
If the people do not know and will not 
learn enough to govern themselves, then pro- 
claim a permanent state of seige, and put 
the city under military power, as the only 
means of keeping the peace. 





OUTWARD BOUND. 





BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 





A GRIEVOUS day of wrathful winds, 
Of low-hung clouds which «cud and fly, 
And drop cold rains, then lift and show 
A sullen realm of upper sky. 


The sea is black as night, it roars 
From lips afoam with cruel spray, 
Like some fierce, many-throated pack 
Of wolves, which scent and chase a prey. 


Crouched in my little wind-swept nook, 
I hear the menacing voices call, 

And shudder as above the deck 
Toppies and swings the weltering wall. 


It seems a vast and restless grave, 
Insatiate, hungry, beckoning 

With dreadful gesture of command 
To any free and living thing. 


“Oh! Lord,” I ery, ‘thou makest life 
And hope and all sweet things to be; 
Rebuke this hovering, following Death— 

This horror never born of Thee.”’ 


A sudden gleam, the waves light up 
With radiant, momentary hues— 

Amber and shadowy pear! and gold, 
Opal and green and unknown blues— 


And rising on the tossing walls, 
Within the foaming valleys swung, 
Soft shapes of sea-birds, dimly seen, 
Flutter and float and call their young, 


A moment; then the lowering clouds 
Settle anew above the main, 

The colors die, the waves rise higher, 
And night and terror rule again. 


No more I see the small dim shapes, 
So unafraid of wind and wave, 

Nestling beneath the tempest’s roar, 
Cradled in what I deemned—a grave. 


But all night long I lay and smiled 

At thought of those soft folded wings, 
And trusting, with tbe trustfal birds, 

In Him who cares for smallest things. 





HORACE GREELEY AND EDWIN 
FORREST. 





BY MARY CLEMMER AMES. 





Wiruin a few days two men have died 
whose lives for more than a generation have 
been in almost every relation the property of 
the public. Certainly no two men living 
were more thoroughly known in every phase 
of their being to their countrymen than 
were Horace Greeley and Edwin Forrest. 
Each in his own way perpetually published 
himself. Each in distinctive spheres of art 
illustrated the highest order of talent of its 
kind. Each exemplified in his daily walk 
and conversation opposing types of man- 
hood. Each in dying illustrated the law of 
his whole existence. In death the whole 
picture of each life was seen in epitome. In 
life the success of cach man was self-made. 
This fact affected each according to his 
nature. It made Mr. Greeley feel superior 
to all colleges and to all that colleges could 
bestow. It made Mr. Forrest feel superior 
to all other men. Edwin Forrest loved a 
few men. Horace Greeley was devoted to 
mankind. Forrest applied all his vast 
energies to the delineation of art and the 
gratification of himself. Greeley performed 
gigantic labors in behalf of ideas, consimed 
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he possessed in the service of humanity. 
The center of one man’s life, of his love 
and longing and labor, was himself. The 
center toward which the other tended 
through all yearning and effort was the up- 
building of human nature, This self-central- 
ization and this superiority to self-gratifica- 
tion each man illustrated in every phase of 
his life and of himself. Nowhere was 
it scen more distinctively or contrastingly 
than in their social and domestic existence. 
Horace Greeley clung to his wife through 
all fates and trials. An organism too acute- 
ly strung to bear life’s common ills without 
friction, peculiar theories of domestic econ- 
omy, with prolonged years of ill health 
made it impossible at times that she should 
make the home of her overladen husband 
all that he needed. There were years, and 
these the ones in which his toils pressed 
heaviest, when, turough stress of circum- 
stances, Mr. Greeley scarcely had a home. 
Some of his books were written amid dis- 
couragements and in discomfort which 
would have appalled and paralyzed any 
man less a Cato in his mold. Many homes, 
bright, genial, full of gentle hearts, opened 
to him ; but they were not his own. 

Women gifted, good, and beautiful trusted 
him, cared for bim, and ministered in many 
ways to his weary life. No man could have 
felt more exquisitely than he the ministries 
of such souls. No woman ever was his per- 
sonal friend, trusting him, caring for him, 
who was not helped by every word and 
decd of his companionship toward the 
truest and noblest womanhood. No praise 
higher than this can woman offer to the 
memory of man. His friendships were 
catholic, comprehensive, and _ abiding. 
They held within their steadfast range 
some of the most illustrious as well as 
some of the most purely and sweetly do- 
mestic women of his time. Amid these, 
while his wife afar vainly pursued the mir- 
age of health, he stood in facta homeless 
and solitary man. But he never faltered in 
his work. He never swerved in his alle- 
giance. He loved one woman, was true to 
her. She was the wife of his youth and 
the mother of his children. When her last 
struggle came, as he said, “in the darkest 
hour” ; when for thirty sleepless nights and 
days he watched the last earthly light go 
out in the lustrous eyes which had en- 
chanted and enchained his heart for more 
than thirty years, he felt his own life wane 
with it; and when it had gone he knew 
had gone also both his power and his desire 
to live. 

In the fullness of his fame, in the prime of 
his powers, and the flower of a masculine 
beauty rarely bestowed upon man, Edwin 
Forrest, while the lion of the most exclusive 
London society, married Catherine Norton 
Sinclair, an English woman, famous also for 
her beauty and her gifts. The marriage pre- 
dicted before he left America, begun with 
such cloudless auguries, ended in a disgrace 
and wretchedness never transcended. Hus- 
band and wife became unreconcilable foes. 
Yet all records bear witness that they begun 
their life in New York with every prospect 
of happiness. Their house was a center of 
fashionable, literary, and artistic society. 
Perhaps they were not worthy of the rich 
estate to which they had been called, too 
unclean for the holy sacrament to which he 
was ordained sole priest and she sole 
priestess. One, at least, was. He had re- 
ceived sole homage so long he would not 
share it now—least of all with his wife. She 
attracted admiration on her own behalf. 
This he would not endure. Claiming and 
practicing all license himself, he demanded 
of her the virtue which he outraged. She 
muy have been a sinner, or may not. 1 
know nothing about it. But the world knows 
that the crimes of which he accused her had 
made his own life ashame. He accused his 
wite of somewhat of the vice which had 
made his own career notorious, and then 
proceeded to punish her with a ruthless 
cruelty which alienated from him forever 
ihe sympathies of the better portion 
ot. mankind. It was not because 
Edwin Forrest was separated, or even 
divorced from his wife that made his 
after days soisolated ; but because he never 
ceased to his last day to persecute with 
malignant cruelty the woman whom he had 
sworn tiat he would love and cherish. Had 
like punishment been meted to him accord- 
ing to his sins, what would have been his 


fate? It was his wife who procured the 

divorce, forfeiting none of her rights or 

honors; and from that hour he never de- 

voted half the genius to the delineation of 

Shakespeare that he did to the subterfuges 

that he hoped would save him from the pay- 

ment of her alimony. Thus it came to pass 

that for years and years he lived on in the 

great mansion in Philadelphia not only a 

solitary, but a desolate man. Amid more 

wealth than he could ever consume, amid 

books and statues and pictures—exquisite 

pictures of child-life—he was alone. No 

child-voice rained its music through those 

lonely halls. No soul is so utterly alone as 

that one who nurses in silence and secret a 

solitary passion, be it of love or hate. Self- 

love and wife-hate, developed into brooding 
and abiding passions, separated Edwin 

Forrest from the brotherhood of man and 

the true fellowship of pure women. No 

person who ever heard him _ utter 
the tenderest passages of Othello, of 

Hamlet, or of Lear can doubt his latent 
capacity to feel the deepest and tenderest 
emotions of the human heart. He compre- 
hended beauty, sweetness, goodness, at 
times even moral greatness. He loved pure 
and tender ideals; but not with the abiding 
love, with the overmastering force which 

could hold his stormy passions in abeyance. 

¥et this comprehension and capacity made 
more keen in him the consciousness of all 
that he had missed and all that he had lost. 

They deepened his solitude. They gave in- 

tensity to his sense of isolation and to his 
misery. As he lived,so he died—alone. 
How the iron soul met the supreme messen- 
ger no soul may tell. There was no one to 
seek the silent chamber but a faithful serv- 
ant. She waited long to hear the heavy 
step onthe solitary stair; and, when he came 
not, and she went to him, she found that he 
had already met his fate. While dressing, 
to begin the life of another day, the hand 
forgot its cunning, the haughty head bowed 
to its first and last conqueror, the soul of 
a& master void of tender glance or loving 
farewell or reprieve of warning struck out 
into the unknown. What a contrast to 
the death hour of his great contemporary. 
Death had robbed him before, how keenly 
and closely. His dearest hope, his life-long 
love had passed before him within the vail. 
The final blow that smote him struck the 
heart of the nation. It paused to be- 
weep its friend. His foes forgot his 
foibles. His caracaturists spoke only of 
his virtues. The daughters who loved 
him to idolatry hung upon his dying breath, 
and the friend whose sacred affection had 
followed and served him for more than forty 
years received his last glance of recognition 
in tender farewell, as soul and body parted 
forever. ‘“‘I know that my Redeemer 
liveth” was his first conscious exclamation 
as his soul came back from the eclipse which 
preluded its eternal morning. More than 
twenty years before, in the yearning of his 
first great grief when “Pickie” died, he 
wrote: ‘‘ Now all that deeply concerns me 
is the evidence that we shall live hereafter ; 
and especially that we shall live with and 
know those we loved here.” Through storm 
and conflict and wounds unprecedented, the 
divine assurance was his. He uttered it in 
the moments of final passage. Who may 
measure the sublime satisfaction, the utter 
content born of that divine verity, healer of 
all mortal wounds, last, best hope of immor- 
tality! We who live know how attractive 
and enchanting this world is. They who 
die alone are sure that for its broken prom- 
ises there can be no fulfillment, no, nor 
recompense, save in the full fruitions of an 
hereafter. 

Every human life teaches one pre-eminent 
lesson. Thatof Edwin Forrest is that no 
man, no matter how vast his resources or 
endowments, is sufficient unto himself. 
While in the life and death of Horace Gree- 
ley we are made equally sure that the man 
who through his own being yet lives for man- 
kind, whatever his weaknesses, will survive in 
the heart of the humanity which he served ; 
and, whatever his defeats, that he will find in 
death his final recompense and finest triumph. 








An orator, getting wariwed with his sub- 
ject, exclaimed: ‘‘ There is nct a man, woman, 
or child in the house, who has arrived at the 
age of fifty years, but what bas felt this truth 
thundering through their minds for centu- 





ries."’ 


MY SABBATH. 





LY WASHINGTON GLADDEN, 





LiKE the child weary, yet for frolic eager, 
Held still at nightfall, on his mother’s breast, 
Me, in the silence, gracious arms beleaguer ; 
Sweet, in their loving fold, I find my rest. 


The noises of the blatant world are quiet ; 
Care’s hungry pack have howled themselves 
to flight ; 
No news of plague or wreck or war or riot 
Comes to disturb my day of dear delight. 


The toilful days of fever all are ended, 
And days more distant still of feverish toil ; 
And painless rest and moveless trust are blended 
In a pure peace no trouble can assoil. 


The deep, calm sky bends down with voiceless 
blessing, 
The earth sleeps well beneath the winter 
snow, 
And wandering winds, that meet with mute 
caressing, 
Are shod with stillness as they come and go. 


In Heaven, ’tis said, was once a half-hour’s 
silence ; 
But mine this respite for a whole day long, 
Save when, from voices on the far-off highlands 
Steals to my ear a breath of holy song. 


“Rest and be thankful!” with a heart o’er- 
flowing, 
I take the sweet refreshment Thou dost send. 
And may this peace, to fuller measures growing, 
With work and care henceforth divinely 
biend ! 


“WE SPEND OUR YEARS AS A 
TALE.” 








BY WILLIAM ORMISTON, D.D. 





ANOTHER chapter of that tale is told, the 
closing one to many. To us a new chapter 
has just opened, the events and issues of 
which we cannot foresec; yet the interest 
and instruction it may afford will depend 
largely on ourselves. Our days glide silent- 
ly and rapidly away, and it is well at certain 
recurring periods and seasons to mark their 
passage. The commencement of a new year, 
when kind hearts on all sides greet us with 
good wishes for many happy returns of the 
season, furnishes a very appropriate occa- 
sion for a few reflections on the brevity and 
unsatisfactoriness of the present life, con- 
sidered in itself. The subject is so trite that 
whatever may be said on it is apt to be re- 
garded as a kind of seesaw morality or pul- 
pit thrumming; yet to each successive gener- 
ation and to each individual it comes in 
tones as fresh in their melancholy pathos as 
fell from the lips of the venerable, heroic 
leader of Israel when he first uttered the 
words at the head of this article; and there 
are times and moods of mind in the experi- 
ence of us all when such thoughts naturally 
press themselves on our attention. Nor are 
such times always the saddest. Oft in the 
midst of our happiest hours a feeling of their 
transiency comes over us, as if all were 
shadowy and unreal. Moralists in every 
age have exhausted every form of expression 
in depicting human life as illusory and un- 
certain. The sacred writers employ a great 
variety of metaphor when speaking of the 
subject. The writer of the Book of Job 
compares our days on earth to a swift past, 
a fleet ship, a flying shuttle, and an eagle 
darting on its prey. The Psalmist charac- 
terizes life as a handbreadth, a dream, and a 
sleep. The prophet Isaiah fitly represents 
our frailty by the wilting grass and the 
withering flower. One royal monarch por- 
trays life as a shepherd’s tent; another calls 
ita shadow. The woman of Tekoah says it is 
like spilt water ; an apostle styles it a vapor; 


metaphor is simple and is easily understood. 
Story-telling has ever been a common and 
interesting amusement, specially in the earlier 
periods in the history of a people. Long 
before the power of the press was known, 
the oral poet, singing bard, or wandering 
minstrel swayed a magic scepter o’er the 
minds of men. Among the Jews ancient 
traditions were thus handed down from sire 
to son, and nothing is more interesting to chil- 
dren at any time than a well-told story, 
nor is anything read to-day with more avid- 
ity than a well-written tule. A tale, however 
thrilling during the recital, leaves behind it 
asense of unreality. Though deeply interest- 
ing, it is at best very evanescent. Even when 
most exciting, it is speedily forgotten; and, 





though occupying both time and attention, 


Moses, the man of God, terms it a tale. The. 


is frequently profitless. The analogy ig 
obvious. Our present life is in its nature: 
illusoty and unreal; in its duration, brief 
and evanescent; in its progress, rapid andi 
readily forgotten ; and in its results, oft un- 
Satisfactory and’ profitless. Many a tale is 
told simply to excite merriment, awaken 
wonder, or while away time. The incidents, 
fictitious or exaggerated, pass rapidly acrogg 
the stage, awaken a momentary interest, 
please for a little, and are gone. At the end 
the hearer is disposed to say, ‘‘Is that all?” 
So life to many is buta kind of current story 
or a pleasing song, during which they seek 
excitement or amusement, spend their time, 
but do not redeem it. Animated by no noble: 
purpose, actuated by no lofty aims, engaged 


in no genuine work, they are mere figures at: 
& masquerade, not living actors in the real-. 


ities of life. With them there is no earnest 
running, no brave fighting, no heroic achiey- 
ing, no patient enduring, hence, no rea] prog: 
ress; only a weary repetition of the fruitless. 


past. Neither admonished by reproof nor: 


aroused by judgment; not solemnized by 


affliction nor softened by mercies; not roused ' 


to energy by the wants and woes of others, 
nor melted to repentance and gratitude by 
the blessings and bounties of their own lots, . 
their lives pass away as an idle tale. 
Sometimes a wisely constructed tale, well 


told, will thrill and agitate, melt and move: 


the mind of the hearer, or stir the spirit,. 


quicken the pulse, and touch the heart of 


the reader, so as to induce him to steal hours 
from the night and for a time forget all other: 
things. But when it is finished a feeling of 
wonder, if not of shame, at his emotion fills: 
his mind. So in life events transpire which 
excite or depress, uplift or overwhelm the 
mind. Hope or fear, rejoicing or regret pre- 
vails as we attain our desires or fail in our 
schemes. When the objects of our love, 
ambition, or pride are secured, what irrepres- 


sible joy; but when they are removed or: 


lost, what deep distress. But all joys are 
fleeting. Riches oft take to themselves 
wings; the future, so attractive and refresh- 
ing to the eye of eager expectation, proves 
a deceptive mirage; the golden apples, so 
alluring from afar, when grasped, are only 
ashes in the hand; childhood swiftly glides 
to youth, youth quickly passes into man- 
hood, manhood soon declines to old age; 
when desire fails and joys are few, and, look- 
ing back, we wonder that things which seem 
so little now could have so much affected us 
then. Can we be the same persons who 
laughed and wept, rejoiced or grieved over 
such things? Life is a tale, with some pleas- 
ing episodes and touching incidents; but 
it is quickly told. 

Many a pleasing tale is listened to with 
delight; but it leaves no deep or lasting im- 
pression, and it is no sooner ended than 
another is desired. One novel after another 
is read; but these satisfy not, and the 
readers, like children in the nursery, 
beg hard for one story more. So 
is life to those who live merely for pleas 
ure or personal enjoyment. They still 
pursue that which, like a thrice-told tale, has 
lost its power to satisfy. They pass through 
life as through the incidents of a narrative— 
forgetting the past, inattentive to the present, 
ever expecting something to occur, trusting 
to the chapter of accidents which has been 
tersely termed the Bible of fools, and when 
their days are ended nothing real has been 
achieved. 

Some tales are told merely to kill time. 
They excite but little interest and impart no 
instruction. They present false views of 
life and awaken ideas and desires which can 
pever be realized. The effect of them is 
simply to enervate the mind, enfeeble the 
will, dissipate the faculty of attention, and 
demoralize the man. 

So of the lives of not a few. It must be 
said they seem fruitless of any good either 
to themselves or others. They gather in nv 
harvests of intelectual culture, moral worth, 
or spiritual power to enrich their own souls; 
and, they scatter around them no seeds of 
truth or purity or goodness which might aid 
or encourage, heal or help the lives of others 
Their presence gives no inspiration, their 
conversation affords no light, their sympathy 
brings no cheer, and their co-operation lends 
but little help. They seem ill fitted for any 
real work or serious employment, and they 
are constrained to resort to various devices 
to pass away their allotted days. They fre: 





quent places of amusement, indulge litte 
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jn the lightest literature, and consume much 
time in sheer indolence or fruitless, frivolous 
activity. What a significant picture is that 
fruitless tree with the ax at its root! How 
ad to have lived in vain. The issues are 
most momentous. ‘‘God requireth that 
which is past”; and a life of probation, of 
precious privilege, and gracious opportuni- 
ties brings with it the most solemn and awful 
responsibilities. Our lives are a tale which 
‘must be all again retold. How will they 
‘pear the rehearsal? Many are often con- 
-scious, like the hearer of a tale, that in their 
lives there is much that is fictitious and 
fleeting, forgotten and fruitless. Yet 
vevery life might be real, earnest, joyous, 
:and fruitful of good. This can only be at- 
stained through faith in Him who is the light 
:and life of men, who has brought life and 
simmortality to light, who came that we 
imight have life more abundantly. A life 
hid with Christ in God can never be either 
unsatisfactory or profitless. To have fellow- 
ship with him, to be conformed to his 
image, to be engaged in his service, to an- 
ticipate his coming, and to entertain the 
hope that when he who is our life shall ap- 
pear we shall also appear with him in glory, 
is to possess a real, enduring, triumphant, 
eternal life; and this is the privilege of 
every true believer—yours, dear reader, if 
you will but goto him to get it. Let our 
jives henceforth be earnest and loyal, conse- 
crated to noble purposes and filled with 
loving, self-denying, and heroic deeds, so 
that the world may be the better for our 
being mit and the next year the happiest 
we have spent. 


RISE AND FALL OF THE SLAVE 
POWER IN AMERICA.* 


No. LXXXIII, 











BY HON. HENRY WILSON, 





‘WORKINGS OF THE FUGITIVE ACT.—THE 
THREE CASES OF SIMS, SHADRACH, 
AND BURNS. 


Peruaps the three cases under the Fugi- 
itive Slave Act which attracted most atten- 
dion, excited most deeply and widely the 
ipublic thought and feeling, and which will 
be longest remembered, were those of Sims, 
‘Shadrach, and Burns. Though Boston was 
‘the center of operations, the whole state, 
and the nation even, were more or less agi- 
tated by their progress, because the govern- 
ments of both, in their legislative and exec- 
utive departments were involved, and felt 

*‘ compelled to take an active part in the mat- 
“ter. 

On the 15th of February, 1851, Shadrach, 
a colored waiter in a hotel, was arrested 
‘under a warrant issued by George T. Cur- 
tis, United States commissioner, on the 
complaint of John De Bree, of Norfolk, 
Virginia, a purser in the navy. Seth J 
Thomas, a Democratic lawyer, appeared for 
the claimant, Samuel E. Sewall and Ellis 
Gray Loring, eminent lawyers, who had 
twenty years before aided in the formation 
of the New England Anti Slavery Society, 
appeared for the alleged fugitive. After the 
reading of the papers, in which it was def 
clared that he had escaped in the May pre- 
ceding, the commissioner postponed the 
further consideration of the case till the 
18th, and remanded the prisoner to the cus- 
tody of the deputy marshal. While the 
counscl were conferring with him, the stair- 
way was crowded with a large number of 
colored persons. After they had retired, 
the door was forcibly opened by a body of 
colored men, the prisoner was seized, car- 
ried away in triumph, and sent to Canada, 
where he arrived in safety. The excitement 
was intense. The facts were telegraphed to 
Washington, with the inquiry, “ What is to 
be done ?” On the 18th the President issued 
& proclamation calling upon all well-dis- 
Posed citizens and commanding all officers, 
civil and military, in the vicinity of this 
outrage to aid and assist in quelling this and 
all other such combinations and to assist in 
capturing the abovenamed persons, while 
the secretaries of war and the navy directed 
all military and naval officers to yield all 
practicable assistance. 

A resolution was introduced by Mr. Clay 
calling upon the President to lay before the 





* Entered according to Act of Consress, by H. C. 
Bowen, in the year 1870, in the District Court of the 
Trited States or the Southern District of New Youk, 


Senate any information in his possession 
relating to the rescue of the alleged fugitive 
slave, Shadrach, and to communicate what 
means he has adopted to meet the exigen- 
cies of the case, and whether any further 
legislation is required. Upon th.s resolution 
there arose an excited and angry debate. 
Mr. Clay declared that he had been 
“shocked” and “ inexpressibly distressed ” 
by that act of a few negroes in Boston, 
““who possess no part in our political sys- 
tem.” Mr. Davis, of Massachusetts, ex- 
pressed the opinion that it would be found 
that the people were disposed at all times to 
maintain the laws of the country and good 
order, although the Fugitive Slave Act was 
offensive even to Jaw-abiding people. Mr. 
Clay again indignantly denounced “that 
negro mob which dared to lay their sacrile- 
gious hands, in the sanctuary of justice, upon 
the very sword of justice itself, and to wave 
it over its officers and ministers.” Mr. Hale 
expressed the hope that the President would 
leave the execution of the laws in Boston to 
the people of that city, without invoking 
the aid of the army or navy. After further 
debate, in which several senators participa- 
ted, the resolution was adopted. 

Three days afterwarc the President re- 
plied by a special message, in which he 
stated the facts of the case, the action he 
had taken, and also gave the assurance that 
the law should be faithfully executed. Mr. 
Clay seized the occasion to express the high 
satisfaction he felt in seeing the faithful ex- 
ecution of the Fugitive Slave Act. It had 
been executed everywhere, he said, except 
in the city of Boston, where there had been 
a failure on two occasions. He censured 
what he was pleased to called the guilty 
parties, “in high or low places, in public or 
private, who instigated, incited, and stimu- 
lated those poor, black, deluded mortals and 
miserable wretches.” Mr. Hale thought the 
President felt pretty sure that he had made 
his administration ridiculous by his procla- 
mation, and had sent them a labored essay 
to vindicate what could not be vindicated. 
He looked upon the whole subject as ‘‘ en- 
tirely misplaced, misconceived, ill-judged, 
impolitic, improper, injudicious, and weak.” 
The remarks of Mr. Hale irritated Mr. 
Clay, who lost his temper, and made, in re- 
ply, a personal and undignified attack. 

Mr. Mason expressed the opinion that the 
law, if not a dead letter, had not answered 
the ends for which it was passed. He 
thought Mr. Clay should have gone further 
in his censures, and denounced the State of 
Massachusetts for being ‘‘ false to her fed- 
eral obligations” in passing the Act of 1843 
forbidding state officers to assist in the 
arrest of fugitives and in refusing the use 
of her jails for their detention. Mr. Cass 
warmly approved the action of the Pres- 
ident in executing the Fugitive Slave Act, 
and expressed his willingness to clothe him 
with any necessary power within the limits 
of the Constitution. Mr. Clay, who seemed 
to feel that any failure to execute the Fugi- 
tive Slave Act was a reflection upon the 
compromise measures of which it was a 
part, gave a detailed account of its faithful 
enforcement everywhere clse. He said the 
law had been more than executed in Phil- 
adelphia, where a person, not a slave, had 
been given up; as if such an act was com- 
mendable and worthy of even senatorial 
laudation. He referred to the case of Long, 
in the City of New York, and, by a strange 
use of terms, characterized it as ‘‘a most 
beautiful exhibition of the moral power of 
the law and of the disposition of the pop- 
ulation of that great and glorious city to 
see the law executed.” He censured the 
marshal of Massachusetts for neglecting to 
take the necessary precautions, and thought 
the President should remove him. Mr. But- 
ler said that there were in the free states 
fifteen thousand escaped fugitive slaves; 
that only a few of them bad been reclaimed 
by that law, so that the act was no more 
operative than the law of 1793. He de- 
nounced Mr Hale’s speech as “ incendiary,” 
though, he said, thousands in the free 
states would applaud it. Mr Davis, of Mas- 
sachusetts, expressed his conviction that the 
proceedings on the part of the Administra- 
tion had been hasty, and that great injust- 
ice had been done to the citizens of Boston 
and Massachusetts. It was asserted by Mr. 
Badger that this transaction in Boston was 
but ‘‘the acting out of a desperate thing, 





Jong meditated, long encouraged, silylated 


and prepared for months.” 
setts Act of 1843 had fixed ‘‘an ignominy 
upon this law,” and made any constable 
‘“‘consider himself a degraded wretch” if 
he put forth his hand to assist in its ex- 
ecution. Mr. Clemens, of Alabama, de- 
clared that the law as far as his state was 
concerned was valueless, as they did not 
lose on an average one negro in five years. 
Everywhere except in Massachusetts the 
law had been executed, and there it had 
been ‘‘once evaded and once openly set at 
naught.” Though a political opponent, he 
assured President Fillmore that he and his 
political friends were grateful to him for 
what he had done, and he fervently thanked 
God that at that crisis a patriot and a 
statesman was at the head of affairs. 

Mr. Chase said it was somewhat remark- 
able that Mr. Clay, who had so vehemently 
denounced agitation and agitators, should 
have furnished, with one exception, the oc- 
casion for every debate on slavery during the 
session. He maintained that the obligations 
imposed by the Constitution in respect to 
fugitives from labor was a compact between 
the states, to be executed by the states, just as 
other compacts in the same article are to be 
execated in good faith ; but that each state is 
to judge of the extent of its own obligations 
and of the particular legislation required to 
fulfill them. He said the states had laws for 
the reclamation of escaping servants, and that 
the Supreme Court, in the case of Prigg 
against Pennsylvania, had decided that the 
states had no constitutional power to legislate 
on that subject. That decision, he said, 
“swept the whole of this legislation from the 
statute-books,” and practically expugned the 
fugitive slave clause from the Constitution. 

Mr. Douglas said he held white men then 
within range of his sight ‘‘responsible for 
the violation of the law in Boston. It was 
done under their advice, under their teach- 
ing, under their sanction, under the influ- 
ence of their speeches.” He expressed the 
hope that, when the trial came on, the pun- 
ishment would fall upon the leading white 
conspirators, instead of their ignorant, sim- 
ple-minded, and abused tools and instru- 
ments. He charged the Abolitionists with 
arming negroes with bowie-knives snd _pis- 
tols, to resist the execution of the Fugitive 
Slave Law. He said he had heard leaders ad- 
vise negroes to kill the first man who at- 
tempted to cxecute the law, and had seen 
the weapons prepared by white Abolitionists 
to enable them to do it. Mr. Berrien warned 
the free states that upon the faithful execu- 
tion of that law depended the preservation of 
the Union. Mr Rhett, of South Carolina,- 
charged thst the greatest friends of aboli- 
tion were the consolidationists ; and that that 
act was ‘‘one branch of your mighty meas- 
ures of consolidation.” He said the poor 
boon the South required for the recapture of 
fugitive slaves the North, swollen with ar- 
rogance, was declaring, with its accustomed 
potency, should not be enforced. 

Mr. Clay affirmed that the compromise 
measures had worked miracles, and that they 
had made thousands of converts even among 
the Abolitionists. ‘‘ Peace,” he said, ‘‘has 
been produced to an extent surpassing my 
most sanguine es ectations.”” He denounced 
the Abolitionists as disunionists. Mr. Chase 
disavowed all connection with any class of 
persons who desired the dissolution of the 
Union. He admitted that there were Abo- 
litionists who regarded the Constitution as 
at war with moral obligation and the su- 
preme law; but he was not one of them. 
Jefferson Davis held that it was a reflection 
upon the good faith of the states which had 
made a contract for the surrender of fu- 
gitive slaves that it had been found neces- 
sary to enact such a law. He declared that 
if the State of Massachusetts sanctioned the 
action of the negro mob in Boston she was 
virtually out of the Union, and he would 
not give a dollar to coerce her back. Fore- 
shadowing coming events and his own sub- 
sequent career, he said he would “let her 
go, go in peace, go in good-will, go with all 
the kind and proud remembrances which 
cluster around her early history.” The mes- 
sage was then referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, which reported on the last day 
of the session that further legislation was 
not necessary. , 

Several persons engaged in that rescue 
were indicted for the offense. Among them 
were John Scott and Lewis Hayden. They 





syeve tried before Fudge Sprague. ‘Phough 
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an able jurist, his course and bearing con- 
veyed the impression that he had prede- 
termined their conviction. They were ably 
defended by John P. Hale and Richard H. 
Dana, Jr., and the jury failed to agree. 
The colored lawyer, Robert Morris, was put 
upon his trial a few months later before 
Judge Curtis, of the Supreme Court, and 
triumphantly acquitted. It was noted that 
the course of the judge was regarded as emi- 
nently fair, and in grateful contrast with 
that of Judge Sprague, which had been so 
sharply criticised. 

On the 38d of April of the same year 
Thomas Sims was arrested on a warrant 
issued by Commissioner Curtis, under the 
direction of Marshal Tukey. In the Shad- 
rach case the board of aldermen and coni- 
mon council had authorized the city marshal, 
under the instructions of the mayor, when- 
ever he should be informed by a public offi- 
cer of the state or the United States that 
there was danger that he would be obstruct- 
ed in the performance of bis official duties, 
to use the police force to support the laws 
and maintain the public peace. It was, 
however, no part of the duty of the police 
officer to arrest fugitive slaves. But Marshal 
Tukey stated to the committee of the Mas- 
sachusctts senate that he made the arrest 
under the instructions of the mayor, to pre- 
serve the peace of the city, for the reason 
that the United States officers were suoh 
bunglers they could not catch a slave with- 
out exciting a riot. Sims was arrested un- 
der the false pretense of having committed 
a theft, taken to the court-house, and there 
put under guard. Intelligence of the arrest 
rapidly spread over the city, and fears were 
entertained that the prisoner would be re- 
manded without an opportunity for defense. 
Samuel E. Sewall, for making an inquiry in 
regard to the trial, was actually committed 
to the watch-house by Assistant United 
States Marshal Patrick Riley. The court- 
house was surrounded with heavy chains 
and a strong police force was pt upon 
duty. The judges of the Supreme Court, 
on their way to their seats of justice, were 
compelled to bow as they passed under 
these heavy chains. Chief-Justice Wells, of 
the Court of Common Pleas, instituted an in- 
quiry in regard to the obstructions put 
around the building; and Marshal Tukey 
condescended to allow persons having busi- 
ness with the courts to raise the chain sé 
that they and the judge might pass under 
without stooping. Hardly ever had power 
been more arrogant, and never had been the 
humiliation of the citizens of Boston more 
complete. 

Sims was claimed by James Potter, of 
Georgia, and Seth J. Thomas appeared as 
his counsel. Charles. G. Loring and Robert 
Rantoul, Jr., lawyers of eminent ability, vol- 
unteered their services for the defense of the 
prisoner and, in connection with Samuel 
E. Sewall, conducted the case with great 
zeal and skill. Attempts were made to 
bring the case, by a writ of habeas corpus, 
before the Supreme Court; and the applica- 
tion was argued by Mr. Rantoul in an effort 
pronounced by friends and foes as one of the 
very highest order. But it was refused. A 
similar application was also made to Judge 
Sprague; but it was _ refused. Justice 
Woodbury, however, granted one made to 
him, on the ground that it was a writ of 
common right. But in the hearing before 
him Judge Woodbury decided not to re- 
move Sims from the custody of the marshal. 
Commissioner Curtis overruled all objec- 
tions, and signed a certificate which re- 
turned this trembling victim of personal and 
public rapacity to the tender mercies of his 
master. At 5 o’clock in the morning he was 
taken from his cell, placed in the hollow 
square of three hundred armed policemen, 
marched to Long Wharf, and put on board 
the ‘‘ Acorn,” a vessel owned by John HF. 
Puison, a Boston merchant. A body of 
militia was stationed in Faneuil Ha!l, ready 
to render assistance, if required; but their 
services were not called into requisition, as 
there were few, other than the members of 
the ever-watchful and unwearied Vigilance 
Committee, to witness that mournful proces- 
sion. 

During this trial several] public mectings 
were held, The next day after the arrest there 
was one on Boston Common, which was 
addressed by Wendell Phillips. At an ad- 
journed meeting in the evening, at Tremont 
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verity was delivered by Theodore Parker. 
Five days afterward there was a convention 
at the same place of all persons opposed to 
the Fugitive Slave Act. The hall was 
crowded to its utmost capacity and the 
deepest feeling was manifested. Horace 
Mann presided. He opened the meeting by 
expressing his “unspeakable humiliation and 
regret” at the scenes then transpiring in 
Massachusetts. He called upon the people 
to continue, in all constitutional modes, their 
opposition to the oppressive statute. He 
closed by saying: “It has been asked why 
we are assembled here to-day, and not in the 
hall consecrated to Liberty. It. is because its 
doors have been closed to Liberty, knocking 
for admission. But then there isa melan- 
choly propriety in this. When the court- 
house is in chains Faneuil Hall may well 
be dumb. Those chains which girt the 
courts of justice tyranaous men are striving 
to put on our lips. This is not the first tem- 
ple that has been unrighteously invaded and 
taken possession of by money-changers and 
those who sold doves. Doves? doves? No, 
not doves; but men, women, and children. 
But I trust the time is not far distant when 
a better spirit shall enter their doors, and shall 
scourge out their invaders with cords, smaller 
or larger, as the exigencies may require.” 
Earnest speeches were then made by John G. 
Palfrey, Stephen C. Phillips, Anson Burlin- 
game, Henry Wilson, John C. Park, Charles 
M. Ellis, Thomas W. Higginson, and others. 
Resolutions were then passed declaring that 
the Fugitive Slave Act ought to be im- 
mediately and forever repealed; that it is 
impossible to aid by word or deed in re- 
manding a fugitive slave to bondage without 
aiding to rob him of an inalienable right, 
without participating in the act of holding 
him in slavery, and thus without sinning 
against Christian light and against God. 
On the evening of that day another and dis- 
tinct meeting was held in the same place, 
which was eloquently addressed by Wendell 
Phillips, William Henry Channing, and 
others. Onthe day in which Sims was 
delivered up a meeting was held in Wash- 
ington Hall, which was addressed by 
William Lloyd Garrison, Wendell Phillips, 
and Edmund Quincy. On the same day in 
several of the neighboring towns the bells 
were tolled and public meetings were neld, 
in which the Fugitive Slave Act and the 
perpetrators of the atrocities committed 
under it were severely criticised and con- 
demned. 

The legislature of Massachusetts was then 
in session. In the senate Edward L. Keys 
presented the petition of Sims, setting forth 
the circumstances of his case. On motion 
of Frederick Robinson, a committee was ap- 
pointed to inquire whether the freedom of 
any of the inhabitants was endangered 
through the remissness of any of its 
officers, and if any law for the security of 
personal liberty had been violated by the 
officers of the city of Boston or of the 
Commonwealth. Several sessions were 
held, many witnesses examined, and a large 
number of facts elicited, which were em- 
bodied in the report of the committee. 
That report, setting forth the manner in 
which the laws of the state had been vio- 
lated by Sheriff Eveleth, of Boston, Mayor 
Bigelow, and Marshal Tukey, concluded 
with a recommendation that the mayor 
should not have power to call out the 
nilitia during the session of the legislature, 
or that of the governor’s council, or when 
the governor was in the city; and that the 
Act of 1843 should be extended to all persons 
holding any office created or existing under 
any of the statutes of the Commonwealth. 
The legislature, however, failed to enact 
thege measures. 

In 1854, while the country was deeply 
agitated by the Kansas and Nebraska strug- 
gie in Congress, the excitement was greatly 
inerezscd by the intelligence that Anthony 

urns, a colored citizen of Boston, had been 
arrested as a fugitive slave. He was brought 
before the commissioner, who proceeded at 
cace to try the case. Before him sat Burns, 
k.udcuffed, with a policeman on each side, 
and not knowing to whom or where to look 
for aid. The intelligence of the arrest 
spread quickly through the city, Richard 
H. Dana, Jr., Charles M. Ellis, and Robert 
Morris, a colored lawyer, hastened to the 
court-house. Morris attempted to speak to 
Burns; but the police prevented. The trial 
proceeding, Mr. Dana and Mr. Ellis asked 





for a postponement of the case and pro- 
tested against further proceedings. The re- 
quest was granted and it was postponed for 
two days. 

Tbe next day Wendell Phillips went to 
the commissioner and asked for an order 
directing the marshal to allow him to see 
the prisoner. After writing the order, the 
commissioner, who had heard only one wit- 
ness, made this extraordinary remark: “ Mr. 
Philllps, the case is so clear that I do not 
think you will be justified in placing any 
obstacle in the way of this man’s going back, 
as he probably will.” The result, however, 
proved the correctness of bis unwarrantable 
anticipation. After a trial, in which the 
rights of Burns were ably but unsuccessfully 
defended, be was surrendered to the claim- 
ant. Guarded by a large armed police and 
military force, he was carried through 
masses of excited and indignant citizens and 
placed on board the revenue cutter “ Morris,” 
ordered by President Pierce to take him to 
Virginia. A spectacle so sad and humiliat- 
ing could but excite feelings of indignation 
and deepen the popular abhorrence of a law 
which demanded and rendered possible such 
a deed. But there can be no doubt that the 
rendition of Anthony Burns, with all the at- 
tendant circumstances, the superserviceable 
zeal of Boston officials, and the unseemly 
alacrity of the President himself in ordering 
a national vessel to bear a single friendless 
man, of a proscribed race, back to that serv- 
itude from which he had so bravely but 
vainly striven to escape, largely contributed, 
in New England, at least, to the overthrow 
of the politicians and parties that upheld the 
Slave Power and to the change in the elec- 
tions of the two succeeding years. 

For the action of Judge Loring in this case 
he was removed by Governor Banks, on an 
address of the Massachusetts legislature, 
from the office of judge of probate. But the 
same action which rendered him odious to 
the people of Massachusetts commended him 
to the confidence of the slaveholders and to 
the favor of the national administration. He 
was promptly nominated by President 
Buchanan to the office of judge of the Court 
of Claims and as promptly confirmed by the 
Senate, notwithstanding the strenuous oppo- 
sition of the Massachusetts senators. 
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Ir was shortly after I had taken the pas- 
toral. charge of the church in C——. We 
were in the midst of a most precious revival, 
where the Holy Ghost fell on men and 
women gently as the dew. The Kingdom 
of God was coming not with observation. 
God was speaking to souls, not from Sinai, 
but from Calvary, with a still small voice. 
Among my congregation were two young 
ladies (sisters) of culture and refinement, and 
both so exceptionably good that evérybody 
thought they ought to be members of the 
church. Their mother was, and had felt a 
very deep concern for her children, as for 
her husband; but, while she was a woman of 
strong and beautiful character, she had 
always felt reluctant about pressing the 
question of salvation upon either her hus- 
band or daughters, feeling, as many do, that 
it would do ‘*‘ more harm than good.” (Why 
people feel so I do not know.) So she lived 
on a godly, consistent life, trusting, hoping, 
and prayivg for her family. One day I spoke 
to her about the young ladies, and suggested 
the propriety of her speaking to them directly 
upon the subject of religion. She spoke ia 
the highest and fondest terms of her daugh- 
ters—of their uniform consistency of charac- 
ter, of their great conscientiousness, espe- 
cially of their home virtues and their filial 
devotion; but she had rarely broached the 
subject of religion to them, and, while very 
anxious for their conversion, she did not 
think it advisable for me to do so either, 
fearing that to do so would .prejudice them 
against me and the church, as, in general, 
owing to some unfortunate prejudice, they 
seemed to have a dislike for the Baptists and 
a corresponding disposition to attend the 
Episcopal Church. For a day or two the 
matter dropped; but I was so deeply im- 
pressed with the duty of speaking to them 
that one morning—it was Thursday—I de- 





termined to call and frankly open the subject 
of religion to them with reference to their 
own personal relation to Christ. So I went, 
but with some hesitation, as their position 
in society and their general reserve and 
dignity of manner toward me was such as 
to rather warn me off, especially if I ap- 
proached them on that errand. How strange- 
ly and sadly true that we fear to approach 
the rich and cultivated upon -this great sub- 
ject, while we can and do go with perfect 
freedom to the poor and ignorant. I have 
long felt that the rich, as a class, were 
and are far more neglected in the per- 
sonal administration of the Gospel than the 
poor. Their wealth and social position 
seems to be a kind of golden and velvet 
wall, which is found difficult to scale. 
Nevertheless, 1 felt that I had a special mes- 
sage for them; and so, with that kind confi- 
dence that one feels when there is a convic- 
tion that God’s presence is going up with 
you, I made the call. The mother met me 
at the door, who, when I called for the young 
ladies and made known the object of my 
errand, seemed very nervous and a little re- 
luctant to have me see them on that subject; 
but, after a moment’s embarrassed hesita- 
tion, sent for them. The elder sister came 
down to the drawing-rooom first, and greeted 
me with cordial yet dignified hospitality. 
The compliments of the morning were ex- 
changed, and a little desultory conversation 
followed. The mother still lingered, as 
though she was afraid of the result of the 
interview; but finally, during an awkward 
pause in the conversation, she arose, and, ex- 
cusing herself, retired. As soon as she was 
gone I turned directly to Miss C——, end 
said : 

‘Miss C——, I have been thinking a great 
deal about you and your sister of late in con- 
nection with your relation to Christ (neither 
of you, I believe, are Christians), and I have 
come around this morning especially to have 
some conversation with you on that subject, 
provided you do not consider such a visit an 
intrusion. For, if the introduction of this sub- 
ject will be in the least disagreeable to you, 
I will drop it at once; and yet I frankly say 
that I feel very greatly interested for your 
spiritual welfare, and should feel greatly 
disappointed if you decline the conversa- 
tion.” 

With quiet dignity and without the least 
show of embarrassment, she replied : 

“Tam very happy to see you, Mr. Pente- 
cost, and shall be pleased to hear anything 
you have to say on the subject of your 
errand.” 

‘* Very well, then,” I replied. ‘‘ I suppose 
you have often thought on the subject of re- 
ligion, the claims of Christ upon you, and 
your personal relation to him; for, while 
you are not a member of the church, I 
believe you are quite regular in your attend- 
ance upon the services of the church, and I 
haye noted with pleasure your careful atten- 
tion to preaching, and have taken that as 
evidence of your interest in the subject.” 

“With regard to your question, Mr. P., I 
am compelled to tell you frankly that, while 
I have been tolerably regular in my attend- 
ance upon divine worship, I have never made 
Christianity, especially in its personal rela- 
tion to myself, a subject of particular 
thought; and I suppose my attention to 
preaching is more the result of an intellectual 
curiosity to see how the preacher handles his 
subject than from any religious interest in 
what he might be saying.” 

“But you must at times have felt the need 
of a Saviour ?” 

‘““No! I cannot say that I have ever felt 
-any especial personal need of a Saviour. I 
suppose that Christ is the Saviour of us all, 
but [ have not thought much about it.” 

‘*But have you never felt that you were a 
sinner, and that sooner or later you must 
give an account to God for yourself and for 
your sins?” 

At this her face flushed just a little, as 
though she inwardly resented the suggestion 
that she was a sinner; but, with perfect self- 
possession and ease, she replied : 

“No, sir! I have never felt particularly 
that I was a sinner ; for, while I suppose 1 
have not in everything done just as I should 
and might have done, yet in the main I have 


endeavored to act conscientiously in all. 


things, doing my duty at home and bearing 
myself justly and courteously toward my 
friends and associates.” 

To which self-vindication I replied : 





—————__ 

“‘T have not the least doubt that all you 
say is true and more, and in the question ] 
just put to you I had no thought of impeach. 
ing the correctness of your life so far ag it 
relates to man; but what I mean js this; 
Have you no consciousness of your unpre- 
paredness to pass from this life into the 
presence of God, where not only the deeds 
of the body, but the very secret thoughts of 
our hearts, will be judged and every idle 
word—-where everything is naked and ex. 
posed to the eyes of Him with whom we 
have to do ?” 

‘*No, sir; I have not at present any such 
consciousness of my unfitness for the day of 
judgment. I have no fear for the future; 
indeed, I have not thought much about it.” 

Here was a strange case, and yet just such 
a one as I have often met, since and before, 
of an intelligent, thoughtful person, who all 
her lifetime had been familiar with the sound 
of the Gospel story and the letter of the 
Gospel itself, and yet had not thought much 
about it. How many such there are in all our 
congregations. “Oh! that they were wise 
to consider their latter end.” Though thus 
far failing to gain any entrance, I determined 
not to give it up, and so, changing the line of 
questions, I said: 

‘* As a matter of fact, Miss C——, do you 
believe that there ever was such a person as 
Jesus Christ,and that the Bible account of 
him—his birth, his life, his death, his resur- 
rection, etc.—is true history ?” 

“T have given the subject very little 
thought—not enough even to doubt the truth 
of the Bible in any particular. I suppose I 
accept the New Testament account of Jesus 
Christ as an authentic bistory.” 

“So much conceded, then what do you 
suppose was God’s purpose in sending his 
Son into the world; and in what way docs 
his coming into the world, his life and death, 


his resurrection, and his present exaltation at | 


the right hand of Gcd, affect you?” 

“ [—do—not—know.” 

With this reply there was a tone and ex- 
pression of earnestness which she had not up 
to that time manifested, and I was encouraged 
to go on. 

“Miss C——, will you allow me to give 
you a brief Bible account of man’s fall, the 
consequent moral ruin of the race, the in- 
dividual sinfulness of all men, and our con- 
sequent need of a Saviour, God’s great love, 
his purpose of grace and plan of salvation 
through Jesus Christ?” 

‘‘ With pleasure. Ishall be glad to hear 
you on that subject.” 

I then produced a little pocket Bible which 
I always carried with me, and read to her, 
giving running comments the while, parts of 
the first three chapters of Romans, part of 
John 8d, the 58d of Isaiah, 51st Psalm, and 
part of the 3d of Phillipians. From these 
Scriptures I briefly expounded to her first 
the doctrines of native depravity and actual 
sinfulness, the impossibility of justifying 
ourselves with God by our own efforts, and 
the consequent need of a moral and spiritual 
regeneration, Then taking up the 53d of 
Isaiah in connection with some New Testa- 
ment Scriptures, as simply asI could I opened 
to her the sublime and soul-checring truth of 
Divine atonement by the substitutionary 
or vicarious life and suffering of Christ, and 
the consequent freeness and fullness of salva- 
tion through him. This was all listened to 
with seemingly passive but polite attention, 
with just a hint of concealed interest. 

In the meantime the younger sister had 
come in, and, having explained to her the 
nature of my errand and given her an out- 
line of what bad already passed between her 
sister and myself, I asked her if she would 
like to join in the conversation. To which 
she assented; and, although taking little 
part herself in the conversation up to this 
time, she had, nevertheless, manifested a 
great deal of interest in it. After having 
concluded my exposition, as above stated, 
and was preparing to close the interview and 
leave the subject with them, the younger 
sister, Miss M., turned suddenly upon me 
with much spirit, and abruptly put this 
question to me: 

“Mr. Pentecost, do you believe in predes- 
tination and election ?” 

To which I replied: ‘‘ Ido must heartily 
believe in predestination and election as set 
forth in the Scriptures, though much has 
been written upon that subject by theo- 
logians that Ican neitber understand nox 
believe.” 
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Then she retorted, with some heat of in- 
dignant remonstrance : 

‘¢What have we to do aboutit? I know 
I am wicked and sinful; but I am not re- 
sponsible for my being, nor for Adam’s fall, 
nor for the depravity of my nature, and, if I 
am lost, it will not be my fault. God made 
me and brought me into this world without 
my consent, and he must take care of me.” 

And, with many other words, she continued 
to protest vehemently against the whole sys- 
tem of theology sometimes called Calvin- 
ism (but which is a-caricature of both Cal- 
vin’s theology and the Gospel). Her eyes the 
meantime were full of tears and her face 
flushed with excitement. I was somewhat 
ata loss just how to reply to her mingled 
questions and protests; and yet I thought I 
saw bebind all that excitement, and in 
spite of her declaration that she felt no re- 
sponsibility about the matter, a soul deeply 
agitated with the momentous question, 
‘“What shall I do with Jesus?” Without 
trying to answer all the impossible questions 
relative to ‘‘ predestination and free will,” I 
pressed home upon her her personal re- 
sponsibility for her own sin, at least, and the 





freeness and fullness of God’s offer of salva- , 


tion to every creature, through Christ. With 
this I thanked them for listening to me so 


patiently and kindly, and bade them good- | 
of course, it is a more than _ sufficient 


morning, fearing lest, after all, my visit had 
not resulted in much good. 

Next morning it was bleak and gloomy, 
with a wet, drizzling rain falling. I was 


seated in my study—which the architect of | 
the church had packed away in the darkest 
corner of the building—feeling much in , 
sympathy with the dismal gloom of the day, | 
not in the least expecting any visitors on | 
such an unpromising morning. I had not | 


been, long at my books when I heard a firm 
rap at the door, which made me think it was 
the sexton (for, besides not expecting any 
“inquirers” that morning, my experience 


taught me that persons who came to con- | 


verse with me upon the subject of religion 
generally rapped gently and hesitatingly). 
So, without turnivg around, I said ‘‘Come 
in,” and continued reading. 
opened ; but, not being addressed, as I had 
expected to be, by the sexton, I turned 
around to see who my visitor might be; and, 
to my surprise, there stood the elder of the 
two sisters, Miss C——, enveloped in a 
dripping waterproof, umbrella in hand. I 


rest I know that lam a sinner. I know that 


nothing I can do will at all justify me with 
God. Isee thatI have been relying upon 
what you called “legal justification” 
hitherto. I feel, or rather I know, for Iseem 
to have very little feeling, that I need a 
Saviour. I believe that Jesus Christ is the 
only Saviour for me; but what must I do to 
be saved by him?” 

‘‘T am more than pleased to hear this 
statement, Miss C——; and, if you please, will 
go over that part of our former conversation 
which had reference to the vicarious suffer- 
ing of Christ and the whole doctrine of sub- 
stitution contained in the 53d of Isaiah and 
expounded by Paul in the latter part of 
Romans iii.” 

To this she assented, and I carefully and 
simply preached to her Jesus, as did Philip 
to the Eunuch, and from the same text, and 
then said: “Do you clearly see how God 
can be just and yet the justifier of sinners on 
the basis of the perfect satisfaction ren- 


' dered to the law by Jesus on our behalf; and 


how there is, therefore, nothing left for us to 
do in that direction as a ground of accept- 
ance ?” 

“Yes, sir. I see that clearly, and it is very 
beautiful. If Jesus has given himself for me; 
if he has died in my stead, and God has 
accepted his offering as though it were mine, 


ground of justification; but how am I to 
know that he did that for me,and how am 
I to avail myself of the benefit and power 
of it?” 

‘* By simple faith. God has given his Son. 
Jesus has come, and has made the offering of 
himself for sinner’s; for ‘he by the grace of 
God tasted death for every man,’ and says: 
‘Him that cometh unto me I will in no wise 
cast out.’ The simple and only question is: 
Are you willing to be saved in that way—. ¢., 
only because Jesus has died for you and rose 
again? In other words, are you willing now 
to accept Jesus as your only Saviour, to give 
up yourself entirely to him, both for salva- 


' tion and service ?” 


The door | 


instantly arose, relieved her of waterproof | 


and umbrella, and motioned her toa seat 
before the grate-fire, too much surprised at 
seeing her and too anxious to know the 
nature of her errand to say more than 
simply ‘“Good-morning.” Having seated 
myself before her, I waited for her to speak. 
With just a perceptible tremor about her 
nether lip, she said: 

‘Mr. Pentecost, I came this morning to 
say that I think your visit yesterday to 
sister and me was very opportune, and to 
have some further conversation with you. 
Itold you yesterday that I had not thought 
much about my personal relation to God 
and to Christ. I thought I was speaking 
truly; but, upon retiring last night, the 
subject of our conversation yesterday came 
up for rediscussion in my own mind, and I 
was, when I came to review my life, sur- 
prised to find that I had many times thought 
very seriously on the subject, especially 
in connection with the study of moral 
science, when at school. But the whole 
question is before me ina new light now; 
and, without saying a word to any one (even 
sister and I have not exchanged a word on 
the subject since you left us yesterday), I am 
here to say that I want to be a Christian. 
Will you tell me how I can be one?” 

I was greatly agitated myself. There was 
such frankness and quict purpose, such dig- 
niin her speech and manner, all telling 
that the conflict, if there had been one at all, 
‘was over and the decision to follow Christ 
reached. I again expressed the pleasure I 
felt at her visit and the object of it, and said: 
““The way to become a Christian is very 
simple, and, if Imistake not, you have found 
that way. Yet, if you willallow me to refer 
to our yesterday’s conversation, what part of 
it seems to have taken the greatest hold 
upon your thoughts, and what, if you can 
express it, is the exact state of your mind 
now, apart from what you have already told 
me?” 

“I think I was.most interested in your ex- 
position of the 58d of Isaiah, and as to the 





“Yes, sir, lam willing; but it seems to 
me I should feel more and differently than I 
do. Ihave no deep feeling of repentance. [| 
have not shed a tear over my sins; have had 
no fear or dread of God’s wrath. I just 
seem to know that I am a sinner and want 
to be a Christian.” 

‘““Miss C——, to know that you are a 
sinner, and to turn to Christ, as you are now 
doing, is repentance—the highest mode of 
it. To be willing to give up all to him 
and to receive all from him is the surest 
evidence of the Spirit’s presence and 
power with and over you. Once more let 
me ask you, Do you believe that Christ is 
able and willing to save you now, just ae you 
are?” 

“T do, with all my heart.” 

‘¢ Will you, do you now accept him as 
your Saviour and the fall and free pardon 
of all your sins in him (Eph. i, 7), and also 
the assurance of all future and sufficient 
grace, simply upon the authority of his 
promise written in his Word ?” 

Here was a pause. Her eyes were down- 
cast ; the crisis had come. For a moment her 
face wore an anxious, troubled expression, 
and then settled back into a calm, sweet, 
peaceful repose; and, looking up full into 
my face, she said, with emphasis on every 
word: 

‘‘T doaccept Jesus Christ as my Saviour.” 

‘* Thank God,” I said, more to myself than 
toher. And then: ‘‘Miss C——, are you 
willing to confess him publicly as such ?” 

“Yes, sir. I am willing to do anything 
for him.” 

“ Are you willing to follow him in the 
ordinance of baptism ?” 

“Mr. Pentecost, as I have listened to 
others relate their experience and have wit- 
nessed their baptism I have felt a kind of 
pity for them, looking upon the whole as in 
some sort a superstitious performance ; and 
have so often expressed myself, and have 
frequently said that I never would join the 
Baptist Church, for the reason that I never 
could stand up before a whole congregation 
and make confession of faith nor be public- 
ly baptized. I have had an especial aver- 
sion to immersion. But, now that I see and 
believe it to be the will of Christ that I 
should both confess him before men and be 
baptized, I am willing to do both, cheerfully 
and gladly.” 





“Will you come before the church to 
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night, then, and make your confession of 
faith, and be baptized on Sunday evening?” 

‘-Yes, sir.’ Then a pause. ‘Only I wish 
T could have a little more feeling upon the 


subject. It seems that with me the whole | 


process has been purely intellectual, and yet 
I feel willing to do'anything for Christ. I 
feel peaceful, but not in the least happy; 
that is, not in the emotional sense.” 

“Never mind about that, my dear friend. 
You have frankly and fully accepted Christ 
as your Saviour and King, and 1 know no 
other condition of discipleship. ‘As many 
as received him to them gave he power to 
become the sons of God.’” 

Then, after a short prayer, in which we 
together gave thanks “to God for his un- 
speakable gift,” she bade me good-morning. 
But she had not been gone more than a mo- 
ment when she returned, and said : 

“Mr. Pentecost, do you really think I am 
prepared for baptism? It does seem to me 


| 
| 
| 





that I ought to have some deeper feeling on | 


the subject.” 
I assured her that faith in Christ was the 
only preparation required, and that she need 


not be anxious about her feeling. The Holy | 


Ghost would give her his sealing witness in 
good time. So she left me again. 

In less than half an hour—while I was yet 
thinking over the whole scene through which 


I had just past—the younger sister came in | 


on the same errand, entirely ignorant of the 
fact that her sister had been before her or 
was even thinking of such a thing. 

The second act in this sweet drama was 
substantially a repetition of the first, except 
that there was quite a hard battle over ‘‘ pre- 


destination and election”; but, finally, as it | 


was explained and interpreted in the light of 
of the cross of Christ, or, rather, in the 
‘* wounds of Jesus,” it was accepted, and he 
was accepted, and ali the truth as it is in 
him was accepted, and she went on her way 
rejoicing with a joy that was sweetened and 
made tearful when I told her of the interview 
I had had with her sister. 

These dear girls both came before the 
church that same evening, made their 
simple confessions of faith in Christ, and on 
the following Sabbath evening were buried 
with Christ by baptism unto death and raised 
up again in the likeness of his resurrection. 
They were general favorites among their 
acquaintances, and their baptism was at- 
tended by a large number of their friends; 
and, as they were led down together into the 


water and were baptized the one after the | 


other, and together went up out of the 
water amid the singing of the rejoicing 
church, there were few dry-eyed in the vast 
audience. 

About a week after their baptism the 
elder sister came to me and said: “Mr. 
Pentecost, you know how I was troubled be- 
cause I could not feel. I cannot tell you 
now how great a change has passed over my 
whole being. No rapture, but just the 
sweet peacefulness of rest, and of a new life 
and of a new world.” 

Five years have passed sincethen. Their 
names are household words in the homes of 
the poor and the suffering, the old and the 
forsaken of their city, and their praise is in all 
the church. 

I have often thought it were well wort a 
lifetime of toil in the ministry to be per 
mitted to lead such to Christ, and to witness 
the calm, sweet power of the Word and 
Spirit of God over human hearts. 

I have also learned in many cases since 
and before (not to despise or make light of 
the more emotional types of conversion) to 
think very highly of that type of conversion 
that reaches the religious nature through a 
clear intellectual apprehension of the truth. 


Education. 


THe most important event that has re- 
cently occurred in England in connection with 
the earnest educational controversy that has 
been going on ever since the passage of the 
“Elementary Education Act” of 1870 is the 
distinct committal of the Wesleyans, who 
number about 370,000, to the policy of unsec- 
tarian education. A special committee ap- 
pointed by the last Conference has just held a 
three-days’ session, at which 170 members were 
present, and bya very large majority adopted 
the following: That the committee, ‘‘ while re- 
solving to maintain jn full vigor and efficacy the 
Wesleyan connectional day schools and training 
colleges, is of opinion that, with due regard to 








existing interests, all future legislation for 
primary education at the public cost should 
provide for such education only upon the prin- 
ciple of unsectarian education under school- 
boards.” This committee also adopted a series 
of suggestions for the amendment of the Educa- 
tion Act, all looking to the further limitation of 
state aid to purely secular education, except 
that they would allow teachers and thea 
only to give religious instruction in a board 
school. For the purpose of making the exist- 
ing inquiry into elementary schools more fre- 
quent and scrutinizing, and securing publicity 
to the results, they propose the division of the 
whole country into districts, every one with a 
school-board and with board schools to be 
planted within reach of every child in the king- 
dom. They propose that no parish whatever 
shall be excused from a school-rate, whatever 
claim to exemption it may make on the ground 
of sufficient schools of its own. The London 
Times, to which we are indebted for the facts 
here given, strongly intimates its sympathy 
with the suggestions of the committee, and says 
that any opposition to them can only be ‘‘ owing 
to the fact that they threaten with utter ex- 


| tinction an immense number of schools, re- 





deemed only from inefficiency by the supposed 
orthodoxy .of their religious instruction.” .... 
Meanwhile, the London Schoo! Board finds it 
desirable to extend steadily tre application of 
its compulsory powers, as the only means of 
securing the attendance of all children at some 
school. Returns presented at a meeting of the 
Board, two or three weeks ago, showed that 
18,048 children had been placed at school during 
the quarter then ended by the use of the com- 
pulsory powers....Mr. Lafone, a member of the 
Board, makes the following favorable statement 
respecting the working of the system: 

“Since June last we have an increase of 
about 1,800 children in attendance in South- 
wark, and this number would be largely in- 
creased if we had schools ready for the chil- 
dren waiting to be admitted. As far as my ex- 
perience goes, the working classes are fully 
alive to the value of the School Board work. 
They see neglectful and indifferent parents 
compelled to send their children to school 
regularly for the first time in our educational 
history, and they know that this means the 
dawn of better things in the future.”’ 

The following is the general rule adopted by 
the Board respecting religious instruction in 
the schools under its charge: 

‘* The Bible shall be read, and there shall be 
given such explanations and such instruction 
therefrom in the principles of religion and 
morality as are suited to the capacities of 
children.”’ 

...-The Christian Intelligencer says that the 
Baptist church at Orange, N. J., supported 
thirty-four students last year at various insti- 
tutions, at an expense of $3,644.56. The sub- 
scriptions this year amount to $3,775, which 
sum has been appropriated to the support of 
forty-one students in nine institutions. We can 
heartily second the word of commendation 
with which the Intelligencer refers to this in- 
stance of unusual liberality. But the case 
suggests also one or two further considerations. 
The first is that, if every church should feel 
bound to maintain at least one student in a 
course of preparation for the ministry, there 
would probably be less complaint than we are 
accustomed to hear nowadays about a lack of 
students in the theological seminaries, and no 
single church, like the one at Orange, would 
feel compelled to bear more than its fair share 
of the common burden. The other consider- 
ation is that the trae method of granting 
beneficiary aid is for each church to select for 
itself the students whom it will assist, keer 
them in its own communion, and then maintain 
a watchful oversight over their interests. The 
influence upon the church adopting this plan 
would be as happy as upon the students, and 


| there seems to be no good reason why every 
| church should not provide a supply, or the 


equivalent of a supply, for its own pulpit. 


....Mr. Van Meter, in his letter to the Italian 
minister of instruction protesting against the 
closing of his schools, states that during the 
first month after his work began parents reg- 
istered the names of 536 children as applicants 
for admission to his schools—four in Rome and 
one in Frascati. For want of room, only 300 
could be received. An evening school for men 
and women was opened, thirty-five being pres- 
ent the firstevening. In four of the schools 
a plain dioner was furnished for the children. 


....A letter from Gen. Armstrong to the 
American Missionary makes some statements re- 
specting the colored students at Hampton (Va.) 
Institute, which are very striking as showing 
the hardships which these youth are willing to 
endure for the sake of obtaining a good educa- 
tion. It is true that similar testimony has been 
reaching us from all parts of the South ever 
since the door of a school-house was first 
opened to the Freedmen; but our Northern 
people are not yet so familiar with the story 
as to make them indifferent to such facts 
as these mentioned by Gen. A., or, we trust, to 
the accompanying appeal for help: 

“Qur new class numbers one hundred and 
twenty-six students, But you will be sorry to 
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learn that the students are so poorly off that 
they are already beginning to suffer from want 
of the comforts of life. Twenty-four young 
men are living in tents. In the last storm they 
got wet through; but no one murmured—they 
are glad to get un education even at such cost, 
and would stand more if necessary. Their 
disposition is noble; their fortitude is that that 
can only be inspired by a Christian purpose; 
their future is most hopeful, for they are to be 
the evangelists of the South, and they give 
every promise of becoming a noble army of 
workers in the vineyard of the Lord. Will you 
not bring their need before the friends of the 
cause ? 


....The Detroit Post states that the expense 
to each scholar in that city for books used during 
the whole school course, from the primary tothe 
high school, is $13.03 ; while for the high school 
course it is $38.94. This ‘tax upon knowl- 
edge” occurs not so much on account of the 
necessary cost of the books used as of frequent 
changes; and it is suggested that if the city 
were to furnish the books the changes would 
be less frequent—which we greatly doubt. 


....The trustees of that portion of the estate 
of the late Isaac Rich which was devised to the 
Boston University—amounting to about $1,000,- 
600—estimate their loss by the great fire at 
$200,000 over and above all insurance. This loss, 
however, is not to be allowed to interfere with 
the plans for the development of the various 
departments of the University. 


....Bradford (Mass.) Academy has lately 
raised $120,000 by subscription, and expended 
it in new buildings and grounds. At the last 
anniversary $20,000 was raised, and an effort 
will be made to raise $25,000 more, the interest 
of which will be used for repairs, ete. It will 
be called the Anderson Fund, in honor of Rev. 
Rafas Anderson, D.D., president of the board 
of trustees. 


.... Tongaloo University (Mississippi) posses- 
ses a property, including 500 acres of land, 
valued at $32,000. It now appeals to the 
friends of the Freedmen for $40,000, to be used 
in the erection of one large brick building for 
a chapel, recitation rooms, and additional dor- 
mitories. 


....There are said to be nearly one million 
children—-about one in five of the population— 
now in attendance at primary schools in 
Treland. 


...- The Baptists of Texas have begun the re- 
endowment of Baglor University. 








Science. 


One of the most important contributions to 
Awerican science is Principal Dawson’s work 
on the fossil plants of the Devonian and Upper 
Silurian rocks of Canada. In an appendix the 
author, who hitherto has opposed Darwinism, 
but leaned toward Cope’s theory of creation by 
“acceleration and retardation,” thinks that 
some of the forms reckoned as specific in the 
Devonian and Carboniferous may be really deriv- 
ative races. 





“There are indications that such races may 
have originated in one or more of the following 
ways: 1. By a natural tendency in synthetic 
types to become specialized in the direction of 
one or other of their constituent elements. ln 
this waysuch plants as Arthrostigma and Psil- 
ophyton may have assumed new varietal forms. 
2. By embryonic retardation or acceleration (in 
+ the maovner illustrated by Hyatt and Cope), 
whereby certain species may have had their 
maturity advanced or postponed, thus giving 
them various grades of perfection in reproduc- 
tion and complexity of structure. The fact 
that so many Erian [Devonian] and Carbonif- 
erous plants seem to be on the confines of 
the groups of Acrogens and Gymnosperms 
may be supposed favorable to such ex- 
changes. 3. The contraction and breaking up 
of floras, as occurred in the Middle Erian and 
the beginning of the Coal period, would, by per- 
mitting the extension of species over wide 
areas and fertile soils,and by removing the 
pressure previously existing, be eminently 
favorable to the production of new and espe- 
cially of improved varieties. . . . In the 
present state of our knowledge we have no 
good ground either to limit the number of 
specific types beyond what a fair study of our 
materials may warrant, or to infer that 
such primitive types must necessarily have 
been of low grade, or that progress in 
varietal forms has always been upward The 
occurrence of such an advanced and special- 
ized type as that of Syringoxylon in the Middle 
Devonian should guard us against these errors. 
The creative process may have been applicable 
to the highest as well as to the lowest forms, 
and subsequent deyiations must have included 
degradation, as well as elevation. I can conceive 
nothing more unreasonable than the statement 
sometimes made that it is illogical or even 
absurd to suppose that highly-organized beings 
could have been produced except by derivation 
from previously existing organisms. This is 
begging the whole question at issue, depriving 
science of a noble department of inquiry, on 
which it has as yet barely entered, and antici- 
pating by unwarranted assertions conclusions 
which may perhaps suddenly dawn upon us 
through the inspiration of some great intellect, 
or may for generations to come baffle the 
united exertions of all the earnest promoters of 
natural science, Our present attitude should 
not be that of dogmatists; but that of patient 
workers, content to Jabor for a harvest of grand 

meralizations, which may not come till we 

ave {passcd away, but which, if we arc earnest 
and true to Nature ang ifs Creator, may reward 
even 60m Of us,” 





...-1t is well known to all naturalists that 
none of the existing species of animals were in 
existence during either the Paleozoic or Meso- 
zoic perivds; and, hence, the reported occur- 
rence of frogs or toads in a torpid but living 
state embedded in solid limestone strata has 
not been generally credited by scientific men as 
wortby of serious consideration. Nevertheless, 
it is not uncommon to hear persons assert that 
such occurrences have taken place within their 
own personal knowledge; and it seems hardly 
probable that such reports should arise in 
various and distant localities without some 
apparent foundation in fact. In the winter of 
1853 Prof. Worthen, as he writes to the American 
Naturalist, was informed by a gentleman of un- 
doubted veracity that, in laying the foundation 
walls for a warehouse in the town of Naples, on 
the Illinois River, a living toad was found en- 
tombed in the limestone, which, on coming in 
contact with the atmosphere, soon r d its 
wonted activity, though torpid when first dis- 
covered, 


“Having occasion to pass through Naples a 
few days afterward, I examined the walls of 
the buildings, to see if I could discover any clue 
that might serve to explain so improbable an 
occurrence. I found the walls constructed out 
of the brown dolomite of the Lower St. Louis 
or Warsaw limestone, and observed that the 
rock had been more or less fissured, the fissures 
cutting the strata at right angles to the lines of 
bedding and varying from a mere line to an 
inch or more in width. Many of these fissures 
had been filled wholly or partially with a deposit 
of stalagmite, and in some places the exposed 
surface of the rock had been coated for an inch 
or more in thickness with the same material. 

‘* These facts seemed to me to afford an easy 
explanation of the reported phenomena. The 
toad had sought shelter in one of these crevices 
as his home for the winter, where he remained 
in a dormant condition, until the constant drip. 
ping of water holding carbonate of lime in solu- 
tion sealed him in completely. Here he re- 
mained until he was released by the hammer of 
the workman, which broke the crust of his 
stony mausoleum and restored him to liberty. 
Persons who had paid no attention to the man- 
ner in which limestones are formed would make 
no distinction between the original dolomite 
which was formed beneath the ocean, eons of 
ages ago, and the incrusting stalagmite, whose 
formation is still going on, and to them it would 
be all alike—solid limestone. As these compara- 
tively recent calcareous deposits are of very 
common occurrence, it would not be surprising 
that living batrachians should be found in them 
even more frequently than they are.” 





....Tbat form of carbon which is known as 
graphite, plumbago, or black lead is in most 
cases found in crystalline rocks of Eozoic age. 
Such is the case with that known in Northern 
New York, in Canada, New England, and New 
Brunswick. The graphite of Bavaria and that 
of Ceylon likewise occurs in crystalline rocks 
which closely resemble those of the Adirondacks 
in which the graphite mine of Ticonderoga is 
worked. For many years, however, graphite 
has come to us from Greerland, and the locality 
has recently been examined by Nordenskiold, 
according to whom the mineral there occurs in 
horizontal layers, covered with sand and clay. 
The associated strata, which are of Cretaceous 
age, are often very imperfectly consolidated. 
With layers of shale and bituminous coal are 
found beds of sandstone and layers of loose sand, 
the strata presenting, according to him, the as- 
pect of having been corroded, as if by acids. 
He conjectures that during the volcanic erup- 
tions which characterized this region at the 
time of the accumulation of these deposits there 
may have been an escape of acid vapors. To this 
agency, moreover, he ascribes the peculiar con- 
dition of certain layers of vegetable remains, 
consisting chiefly of ferns and conifer (not only 
twigs, but cones, seeds, and leaves), which are 
transformed into a dark brown semi-transparent 
mass, resembling vegetable parchment. Beds of 
these matters occur, forming a flexible felt-like 
substance. These plants are of the Cretaceous 
period, and the graphite itself is, according to 
our author, of this age or still more recent. 
This graphite is perfectly compact and very 
pure, yielding but three or four per cent. ofash, 
and 95 percent. or moreof carbon. The condi- 
tions which have given rise to these singular 
transformations of organic matter—for such is, 
doubtless, the origin of the graphite—as well as 
the coal and the parchment-like substance are 
matters for much speculation. 


....The report of the Canadian Geological 
Survey, just issued, contains a valuable 
sketch of the auriferous fields of Nova 
Scotia and Canada. Prof. Selwyn, the new 
director of the survey, came to Canada in 
1869, fresh from the gold fields of Australia, 
and is, therefore, well qualified to compare 
the American and Australian fields. He 
finds the Nova Scotian auriferous area to 
cover 38,500 square miles, eliminating 1,400 
square miles from it, ag stated by Logan, be- 
cause underlaid by granite, which is not gold- 
bearing. The auriferous rocks are feld- 
spathic grits and quartzites, overlaid by 
black slates and sandy beds, resembling the 
Upper Cambrian and Lingula Flags of Wales, 
The gold is in veins of quartz of later origin 
than the deposition of the frock. The 
largesj, and most permanent veins are sit- 
uated pear anticlinal axes. Nothing . but 
small fissure yelns are likely to be auriferous 








in synclinal basins, or where the dip is uni- 
form in one direction over large areas. The 
gold, asin other parts of the world, seems to 
lie along ‘streaks’? or “pay chimneys’ in 
the veins, and only actual trial can distin- 
guish between the rich and poor quartz. It 
is not probable that the veins will deteriorate 
in richness for thousands of feet in depth. 
The deepest shaft in Nova Scotia has been ex- 
caved to 450 feet. 


---eA number of antiquities from Palmyra 
have been brought bome by Burton, the travel- 
er. Among them are specimens of mummies, 
statucttes, beads, coins, ete. Certain human 
remains discovered by Captain Burton at Pal- 
myra indicate an entirely different race from 
that which inhabited modern Syria, and the 
skulls afforded many points of resemblance to 
the ancient Pheenicians. The men were of 
large stature, in one case reaching six feet four 
inches. There were among the remains not one 
which could be confidently referred to the He- 
brew race—a fact on which the author laid 
stress, without offering any comment. 


...»Prof. Cope recently read a pape before 
the American Philosophical Society on an ex- 
tinct Mammal from Wyoming, which he called 
Anaptomorphus cmulus. The number of teeth 
in the lower jaw is precisely the same as in man; 
but the structure of some of them is more 
nearly that of certain lemurs at present exist- 
ing in Madagascar and East Africa. This resem- 
blance is closer than has yet been discovered to 
exist in any fossil genu; but is somewhat di- 
minished by the existence of a separation be- 


tween the halves of the lower jaw. The animal 
was about as Jarge as a squirrel, 





Missions, 





Mr. Pearse, of the London Missionary 
Society, who bas been stationed for three years 
past in Borabora, one of the Society Islands, in 
an interesting account of a visit which he paid 
last year to Raiatea, Tahaa, and other islands, 
during the absence of their missionary, gives a 
graphic description of the religious condition 
of the lovely little island of Maupiti. This 
island contains not more than 400 inhabitants, 
all under the instruction of a native teacher, 
Hiomei. The missionary received a formal 
welcome from the inhabitants. On Sunday the 
natives took careful notes of the sermon, and 
brought them the next day for criticism and 
explanation. The school Mr. Pearse found 
very flourishing, with 126 children and 
eleven teachers. Indeed, Mr. Pearse remarked 
that he gained from it some hints for his own 
school. A generous collection was taken up, 
which more than paid the teacher's salary and 
the expenses of the missionary trip. This sum 
would have been larger but for the vexation of 
forty of the inhabitants who had been expelled 
from the church by the teacher, Hiomai, a man 
of great wisdom and discretion. The cause of 
this discipline arose in the custom, established 
some years before, of singing hymns and songs 
in honor of the queen’s birthday. The people 
of Maupiti were expected to come to Barabo- 
ra to attend the celebration. All law was abol- 
ished for the day, so that the people might sin 
at pleasure. Soon, in addition to the singing of 
hymns, heathen songs, and the recital of 
beathen traditions were introduced, togetber 
with heathen dances. Then followed a long 
train of evils, and church officers, judges, and 
churchmembers all followed the custom. The 
teacher, having warned the church and ap- 
pealed to the government ineffectually, at last 
excluded from churchbmembership all who 
joined in the revels. Out of 105 churchmem- 
bers he expelled 52, including the head chief, 
others of less importance, and two deacons. 
Since that time eleven have rejoined the 
church, including the head chief and one of 
the deacons. Mr. Pearse talked over the 
matter with the excluded members, in a 
meeting called expressly for the purpose; and 
the majority promised amendment, though such 
promises can hardly be counted on as trust 
worthy. In proof of their sincerity, however, 
Mr. Pearse proposed that they should abolish 
the evil custom; to which proposal, in behalf 
of the government, the head chief acquiesced— 
that they should individually apply to the 
teacher for readmission to the church, and, as a 
further test, that they should either repair or 
rebuild their house of worship, which was ina 
miserable state. The Island of Tahaan Mr. 
Pearse found in a very neglected condition, and 
he has proposed to the Society a plan for send- 
ing to them anative teacher. 





...-According to the Bible Socicty Reporter, a 
Bellary missionary, during the early part of 
this year, undertook a missionary tour, begin- 
ning work with his colporteurs in the town of 
Bookapatnam, which lies southwest of Cudda- 
pah in the Teluga territory, The townsfolk 
seemed greatly pleased with the answer made 
by one of the colporteyrs, to an inquiry as to his 
caste, that he belonged to the caste called 


‘*man’’; and to further questious as to the mis: | 


slonary the reply was, “Ho is a son and sery: 
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ant of our Great Father.’ The people at once 
claimed that, in answer to their prayers, a 
Christian teacher had come to them. The mis- 
sionary soon found that the Bible was known 
to the people, who were very anxious to pur- 
chase copies of it. This knowledge had been 
obtained through a young man, Seeta Ram by: 
name, who had died ten months before. Seeta; 
Ram for ten or twelve years had been a Bible 
student. He had first received a few portions: 
of the Scriptures, probably from a Bellary col-. 
porteur, and, having become greatly interested! 
in the study of these fragments, he had obtained: 
through a merchant who traded in Bellary a 
complete copy of the Telugu Scriptures; and 
for three years he had held a Bible-reading 
service in his house, often through the week, 
always on Sunday, and had won over many to a 
knowledge of Bible truth. Before Seeta Ram’s 
death he distributed his few Scripture portions; 
but obtained from his friends the promise to 
preserve his Bible, that it might continue to hold 
them to toeir meetings. His memory was held 
80 sacred that many from surrounding villages 
who had heard of him brought cocoanuts and 
incense to offer at his grave, as at the shrine of 
asaint. The missionary found this company ot 
Bible-readers still holding their Sunday meet- 
ings, and so well versed in Bible history as to 
put toshame many Christian congregations, 
using its illustrations aptly and freely and fa- 
mniliar with its phraseology. The incident re- 
quires no additional comment on the power of 
the Bible as a teacher. 7 


...-From the Tsomo Mission House, Graham’s 
Town district, in Kaffirland, Rev. C. Palma,a 
native missionary (Wesleyan), writes of work 
among the heathen in their kraals, and of the 
conversion of more than 100 adults among 
them, besides 80 young people of a day school he 
had recently established, and of a revival among 
the European Christians of his circuit. It is 
interesting to note the fact that Mr. Palma, a 
native teacher, has held English services ior 
the benefit of the latter, and acts as class-leader 
for a class of eight Europeans, which loo&s a 
little as if some of the bread cast upon the 
waters of South Africa was returning into the 
English hands that scattered 1t. The mission- 
ary meeting held at Mount Coke in September 
reports that in the Tamarasection of the Mount 
Coke circuit two new classes have been formed 
in heathen kraals, two new chapels are in pro 
cess of erection, toward which the natives bave: 
themselves contributed £50, and two day schools 
have been opened. 


...-The Micronesia Mission, established! 
twenty years ago, and which now extends its. 
work over twelve islands, reports the largest. 
proportional increase of churchmembership of 
any of the missions of the American Board 
—the last statistics received giving the number 
of communicants as 928, 189 having ocen added 
within the year. Owing to ill-health the other 
missionaries are obliged to leave, and Mr. 
Sturges is now alone at Ponape. This mission, 
more than any other of the American Board, 
calls peremptorily for re-enforcement; and, as 
missionary labor in Micronesia affords, perhaps 
more than in any other land, special opportuni- 
ties for self-denial and gives the brightest 
promise of speedy results to the laborer, no 
doubt many more than the two families who 
are called for will offer themselves as ready 
to leave America the first of next June, to sail 
with Mrs. Sturges from Honolulu to Ponape, at 
the next trip of the ‘‘ Morning Star.” 


.... The Church of Scotland in Nova Scotia 
undertook last year its foreign missionary en- 
terprise, with very considerable doubts as vo 
the propriety of the scheme, because oi the 
poverty of its resources. One missionary of- 
fered his services, and was set to work shortly 
afterward; a second missionary applied, and 
after more hesitation he too was sent to the 
South Seas. On summing up receipts and ex-. 
penditures at the close of the year, it has been. 
found that the Church in its poverty has not only 
so abounded in liberality as to meet the necds 
of the two missionaries, but that, without 
solicitation, funds were supplied so generously 
as to have amply sufficed three. 


....The staff of Wesleyan missionaries in the 
West Indies numbers 90, of whom one-third are. 
natives, many of them very efficient and self- 
sacrificing men. One of their number, who has. 
recently died, Edward Fraser, of Jamaica, aman 
of rare mental and spiritual gifts, being anxious 
to build a chapel and missioy-house, obtained 
with great difficulty the stone and wood requi 
site, and then sold his library, the accumulation 
of forty years, that he might have means to com- 
plete the building. 


....The Baptists of Mexico are making an 
effort toraise a church-building fund, the first 
church to be built in Monterey, where the call 
for a place of worship is at present most urgent. 
The pastors and members of the churches at 
Santa Rosa, Monterey, and Poutreros all favor 
the preject and will contribute as they are able; 
but they must depend in great measure upon 
contributions from American churches, 














The Sunday-sehool. 


Tae wonder is, on reading over the Lesson 
for January 19th (Gen. iii, 1-8, 15), that Adam 
and Eve were so much more ready to believe 
the word of theserpent—which, at the best, was 
put one of the “‘ beasts of the field which the 
Lord God had made”—than to trust the assur- 
ance of God, their Creator. God had said they 
should surely die if they tasted the forbidden 
fruit. The serpent said they could eat and live. 
They believed the serpent, and were lost. Per- 
haps they would not have listened to the ser- 
pent so readily if he had counseled them to ab- 
stinence, instead of indulgence. He asked them 
to gratify their curiosity; to taste a new fruit; 
to seek forbidden knowledge. Had he urged 
them to deny themselves some privilege God 
had accorded them, to postpone some not for- 
bidden indulgence, to make a good use of 
knowledge already attained by them, they 
might not have lent him so open ears nor 80 
quickly followed his counsel. That counsel 
was the more valued because it was in the line of 
their desires. The descendants of Adam and Eve 
are wonderfally like their primal parents in this 
thing. Advice in favor of indulgence is a great 
deal more quickly followed than is counsel to ab- 
stinence. The minister or teacher who says that 
there is gain in wine-drinking, tobacco-using, 
card-playing, theater-going, dancing, and the 
like is sure to have the glad ears of many who 
would pay no heed to the words of one speaking 
against these practices. Such a counselor has 
@ popular reputation above his strongest rival 
for not only greater liberality, but superior 
wisdom. An argument in favor of any indulg- 
ence of doubtful propriety is usually more 
highly esteemed by a person craving such in- 
dulgence than an argument many times as forc- 
ible aginst it. The man who grows dissolute 
in life and conduct is far more ready than be- 
fore to heed counse! as to the propriety of 
wrong-doing. Many of the loose and wicked 
thecvies as to the marriage relation have been 
espoused by their more earnest and eloquent 
defeaders to meet some new laxity in the per- 
sonal lives of such advocates, and the conse- 
quent new desires for an approving theory. 
And as in personal conduct, so in matters of 
religious conviction, men are easily satisfied as 
to that which they want to believe. One who 
disbelieves the Bible will give more prompt and 
hearty credence to the unauthenticated story of 
a bundle of bones, or a few sharpened stones 
found in some far-off hillside or cavern, than he 
would give to all the testimony of the ages as 
to the fulfillment of prophecy and to all 
the corroborative evidence to the cor- 
rectness of Bible narrative, if only those 
bones or stones go to throw doubt 
on the Mosaic account of the creation. The 
serpent bas the same apparent advantage with 
weak man over God the Creator now as at the 
beginning, when his advice is in the line of 
men’s personal desires. This would be a dark- 
side view of the battle-field of earth but for 
the blessed promise of final victory that came 
in the very hour of first defeat. The serpent 
did gain a triumph for the season; but the 
Divine word went forth at once to man’s adver- 
sary: “I will put enmity between thee and the 
woman, and between thy seed and her seed; it 
shall bruise thy head and thou shalt bruise his 
heel.” And now, however sharp or sore the 
conflict, there need be no doubt of the issue. 
The serpent’s head shall be bruised by the heel 
ofthe Son of Man. With all the temptability 
of our nature, on the side of our natural long- 
ings, we need not be persuaded to ruin through 
the enticements of “that old serpent, called 
the Devil and Satan, wiich deceiveth the whole 
world.’’ ‘‘For whatsoever is born of God 
overcometh the world; and this is the victory 
that overcometh the world, even our faith. 
Who is he'that overcometh the world but he 
that believeth that Jesus is the Son of God ?” 





....Fhe modern lesson-papers are all very 
well if teacbers do not attempt to press every 
point suggested in those papers on each scholar 
of their classes. A lesson-paper is like a hotel 
bill-of-fare. It names a long list of dishes, from 
which each guest must select for himself, or 
from which a parent or guardian may select for 
his child or charge. The man who attempts to 
cram every separate dish down his own throat, 
or the throat of his little one, is likely to over- 
load a stomach, but not to secure nourishment 
and profit. An important work of the teacher 
is to look carefully over the lesson biH-of fare, 
to see just what dishes each scholar of his class 
ought to have and use, leaving the others for 
those to whom they are better suited. No one 
can arrange the plan of a Bible lesson so that it 
shall equally well suit old and young, sinner 
and saint. But from each Bible lesson some 
truth can be chosen, by a wise teacher, for a 
scholar young or old, Christian or reprobate. 
No teacher can teach all of a Bible lesson. No 
small part of his power depends on a wise se- 
lection of what part of it he is to teach. 


o+seTbe question as to a half day for Bible 
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study in a given parish, instead of a second 
preaching service, is not, Which will reach the 
larger number of persons? It is more properly, 
Which will prove the most profitable to those 
attending? There are certainly quite as many 
divine commands to Bible study as there are to 
listening to a second sermon every Sunday. If 
those who have heard one sermon are likely to 
be profited by obeying the divine injunction to 
receive and meditate in and search the Scrip- 
tures, why should they not have the privilege 
of such gain, even if a larger number could be 
gathered to the profitless passive hearing of 
another discourse? It is all right to discuss 
the question, Which service is the more profit- 
able as the second one of the Lord’s Day? It 
is not fairto make prominent the numbers at- 
tending the two services respectively as a test 
of their usefulness. It is better to profit ten 
persons than to meet uselessly one hundred. 


....The International Series of Bible Les- 
sone bid fair to be well handled in 1878, 
through the help of all the good men engaged 
in their exposition. Such men are at work on 
them as Drs. John Hall and Richard Newton, 
in the Sunday-school World; Chancellor Crosby 
and Dr. Ormiston, in the Sunday-school Times ; 
Presidents Gregory and Chadbourne and Prof. 
Bartlett, in the National Sunday-school Teacher ; 
Dr. John H. Vincent, in the Sunday-school 
Journal; Dr. G. D. B. Pepper, in the Baptist 
Teacher ; Dr. Jolin Todd, in the Congregation- 
alist ; and ever so many other less prominent 
workers and writers. Teachers ought to be 
able to find out what the learned doctors think 
of the passages in question; and, with God’s 
help, they can learn much for taemselves by 
personal, prayerful, truthful study. 


...-In printing one of his sermons to children 
in the Sunday-school Times, Rev. Thomas K. 
Beccher says of his plan of work in this line: 

“Once a month comes with us ehildren’s 

Sunday. The church and Sunday-school are 
together, memorized hymns are sung, and all 
unite in prayer, dictated by the pastor.”’ 
The text of a sermon from the last lesson in 
October was Luke ii, 52: ‘* And Jesus increased 
in wisdom and ‘stature, and in favor with God 
and man.” In speaking of the age of Jesus as 
twelve years, the pastor said : 

*© All the boys in school that are twelve years 


old stand up. [They stand.} There, Jesus was 
a boy like these boys—twelve years old. You 
see about bow big he was.” 

...-The term ‘‘ Bible classes,” used common- 
ly in designatior of senior classes in the Sunday- 
school, is a relic of the eariier nomenclature of 
this institution, when the younger classes were 
known, according to their text-books, as the 
‘“‘alpbabet class,’ the ‘“snelling-book class,” 
and the “catechism class.” Then only ad- 
vanced scholars studied the Bible itself. Now 
the Bible is studied by scholars old and young 
in the Sunday-school. There seems no reason 
why the seniors should monopolize the term 
“ Bible class.” 


....A clergyman’s daughter, writing in the 
Church Sunday-school Magazine of classes of the 
larger boys and young men, says wisely: 

‘From my own experience, I would suggest 
that ladies should more generally be asked to 
undertake such classes, in preference to male 
teachers. The love and reverence that big lads 
feel for a lady teacher fill up a gap in their lives 
at avery dangerous time, and prevent them 
from ing a prey to the enticements of bold 
and forward girls, who would make them most 
unworthy wives.’ 

....The December number of the attractive 
quarterly of the Presbyterian Sunday-school of 
San Jose, California, Our Sunday-school, gave a 
well-arranged programme of its Christmas 
service recitations for December 22d, and an- 
nounced the quarterly lesson review for Decem- 
ber 29th. The average attendance at this ad- 
mirable school for November was 373. The 
teachers, including officers, number sixty-eight. 


...-Rev. George A. Peltz, secretary of the 
Pennsylvania Sunday-school Association and 
formerly editor of the Baptist Teacher, one of 
the foremost Sunday-school workers of the 
country, has accepted a call to the South Bap- 
tist church of Newark, N. J. New Jersey is 
vying with Illinois in clustering prominent 
Sunday-scbool men within its borders. 


....The gathering of Sunday-school statistics 
isno child’s play. Only those who have at- 
tempted this work know what an amount of 
toil is represented by a complete county or 
state secretary’s statistical report. A Western 
worker says he ‘‘sent seventeen requests for ia- 
formation to one superintendent, and then went 
for him.’’ That is the way to do it.” 


....In the Presbyterian Sunday-schools of the 
Synod of Virginia the report for 1872 shows 
1,635 teachers and 10,749 scholars. The aver- 
age attendance was 1,320 teachers and 7,765 
scholars. The gross amount of contributions 
was $5,789.13, of which the sum of $1,854.85 was 
for missionary purposes. 


...-Another method of local competitive ex- 
aminations of Sunday-school teachers in the 
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Church of England schools is that of calling 
for ‘a sketch of a lesson from a given subject.” 
This has been tried in one of the London associa- 
tions to advantage. 


-.-. Nearly all of the ministers of the Presby- 
tery of Arkansas are, according to the Zarnest 
Worker, accustomed to preach separatcly to the 
children of their congregations. 


....At the recent State Sunday-school Con- 
vention of Kansas delegates were appointed to 
the next National Convention, also to twelve of 
the state conventions. 


Lebbles. 


CornisH people have always been, until 
brought into closer contact in later years with 
the rest of the world by the railway, very un- 
sophisticated. During the Crimean War a lady 
went into a shop in Penzance to purchase 
groceries. While she was there, an old woman 
from the country came in and asked for some 
candles, for which she had to pay a higher 
price than usual. 

“Why should you ask more for the candles 
tigin I have always paid *’ inquired she. 

“It’s owing to the war,’’ says the shop- 
keeper, ‘‘ that the price is raised, for candles are 
become dearer.”’ 

“‘Lor!”’ ejaculates the poor old woman, hold- 
ing up her hands. ‘ Well, { never knowed afore 
that they fight by candle-light! Well, to be 
sure !”” 








....Everything that enters Paris has to pay 
octrot duty. For many weeks an elegautly- 
attired gentleman drove a well-appointed dog- 
cartfrom the outskirts to the city, being at- 
tended every evening by a neat-looking groom. 
One night the dog-cart was upset in the pres- 
ence of tie gens-d’armes ; who, on going to the 
rescue, noticed that the groom had not moved 
from his seat. ‘*Come,’’ said one of the men. 
The groom preserved a dignified silence. ‘‘Come 
down,” cried they, angrily; ‘‘don’t you see 
your master is hurt? Are you drunk of 
stupid?’ The groom preserved his English 
sang froid ; and the employees, giving him a 
shake, discovered, to their unutterable aston- 
ishment, that he was made of zinc, and con- 
tained one hundred and fifty litres of Cognac! 


....A well-known Connecticut clergym:n 
had a deacon who insisted upon leading tlic 
singing at the prayer-meetings. He was a g:eat 
blunderer, and he sang all the sad and melan- 
choly tunes he could think of. The hymn was 
given out, 

“T love to steal a while away.” 
The deacon began, ‘‘I love to steal,’”’ to Mear, 
where he broke down. He started with Dun- 
dee—‘‘ I love to steal.”” The third time he com- 
menced and broke down, when the pastor arose 
and gravely said: ‘‘ I am sorry for our brother’s 
propensity. Will some brother pray ?”’ 


....A more orless worthy Scotch wife was 
remonstrated with by ber minister for her habit 
of beating her husband. She explained that her 
husband’s conduct was not all that it ought to 
be. The minister, recommending kindness and 
forgiveness, enjoined her no more to use her 
fists and nails, but to ‘‘ heap coals of fire upon 
his head.’’ ‘‘ Weel, minister,’’ replied the now 
enlightened wife, ‘“‘since you say sae, I'll try 
the coals; but I may tell ye that twa or three 
kettles o’ boiling water hae wrocht nae im- 
provement.”’ 


....A Shakespearean was reading ‘‘A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream” to the sailors of asbip 
on which he was crossing the Atlantic; and 
they listened with pleasure till he came to the 
passage which describes ‘“‘a mermaid sitting on 
a dolpbin’s back,’’ when an old salt burst out: 
“ That’s nonsense! A dolphin’s back is as 
sharp as a razor, and no mermaid could ride one 
till she’d saddled him.” 


....A compositor im a Southern printing 
office was escorted home the other night by a 
squad of dogs. The only remarkable thing 
about the occurrence was the rapid time made. 


.... The prospectus of a girl’s school at Pesth 
announces: ‘‘ With regard to mythology, we 
shall teach the young ladies all that is necessary 
to understand the modern opera bouffe.”’ 


...-A native jury at Galle lately returned the 
following verdict in a case of drowning: ‘‘ The 
deceased came by her death by gulping when 
under water.” 


...-There is said tc be a man in Cincinnati 
in possession of such a powerful memory that 
he is employed by the Humane Society to re- 
member the poor. 


...‘*It is a sin to steal a pin,” and a man in 
Philadelphia has been arrested for that very 
offense. The pin has a diamond attached to 
it. 


....The wife of a roofer being asked if she 
was not afraid to have her husband exposed to 
such danger, trustfully replied; “Ob! he’s in- 
eured,”” 





ews of the Week. 


Tae holiday recess still continuing, there 
is no news from Washingtou. During tbis lull 
the usual rumors of cabinet changes have been 
started, Secretaries Boutwell and Fish being 
the ones now reported to have resignation in 
view. Mr. William M. Evarts is ‘ mentioned 
as Mr. Fish’s successor” again. The Advisory 
Civil Service Board is going to reassemble for 
further conference concerning the new rul.s, 
with a view to their application to the higher 
offices of the Government. Next month Wash- 
ington isto be enlivened by the convention of 
the Woman’s Suffrage Association, and Con- 
gress reassembles this week. 





...-The agricultural strikes in England con- 
tinue, and very many laborers are out of em- 
ployment in consejuence ot the refusal of their 
employers to pay ths wages demanded. These 
men talk of emigrating to Brazil, although they 
will not, in all probability, carry out such a 
plan. But English strikes must inevitably be 
less successful than those in this country, not- 
withstanding their seemingly greater excuse; 
for the demand for labor is less fluctuating and 
imperative. The recent strike of the men em- 
ployed in the London gasworks ended in total 
failure and no difficulty was found in filliug 





their places. 


.-.-One thousand more of the wretched class 
cf Italian emigrants with which the country 
has lately been favored were expected on 
Saturday last, and the Commissioners of Em- 
igration are cons'dering the propriety of en- 
larging their accuumodations at Ward’s Island. 
Many of these emigrants, however, have 
promptly gone to work as strect-cleaners and 
rag-pickers in this city; and tue spectacle pre- 
sented by these late inhabitants of a sunny 
clime while engaged in shoveling away huge 
piles of snow has been a curious one. 


.---On New Year’s Day the Fifth Avenue 
Theater in this city was eatircly consumed by 
fire, the conflagration occurring late in the 
afternoon, after a large audience had just 
witnessed a matinee performance. The build- 
inz, which was the second New York theater 
biroed within a year, wa3 providel with an un- 
usually complete fire apparatus and was unin- 
sured. It was owned by Mrs. James Fisk, Jr., 
and leased by Augustin Daly. is fire caused 
another scare at the Fifth Avenue Hotel and 
has kept alive public interest concerning fire- 
proof buildings. 





...-On Jan. Ist Gov. Dix was inaugurated, in 
the presence of a large crowd. On the same 
day the legislatures of Maine and Massaciiu- 
setts were organized. In the former John B. 
Foster was elected president of the senate and 
E. F. Webb speaker of the honse; in the latter 
Geo. B. Loring was chosen president of the 
senate. The Massachusetts legislature will 
have the duty of electing a successor to Senator 
Wilson, and Messrs. Dawes and Boutwell are 
the prominent candidates. A petition is to be 
presented for the annexation of West Roxbury 
to Boston. 


..--The United States steamer ‘‘ Yantic’’ ar- 
rived at Zanzibar on December 10th; and Capt. 
Wilson, with Consul Webb, called on the Sultan 
the next day, and expressed to that potentate 
the sentiments of the American p ople witb re- 
gard to the slave trade. A week aiter the Sultan 
replied, promising in future to make strong 
efforts to prevent the kiduapping of slaves. The 
English corvette ‘* Briton” arrived on Decem- 
ber 12th, and is awaiting Sir Bartle Frere. Two 
more English vessels are expected. 


....-The second trial of Stokes was pushed 
forward with some rapidity last week, Mr. 
Tremain closing bis defense on Saturday. The 
line of argument was not materially different 
from that of last summer, although additional 
testimony was offered concerning the acci- 
dental meeting of Stokes and Fisk and the 
discussed question as to tbe one who first 
drew the pistol. Stokes himself was on the 
witness-stand. At the present writing the 
verdict cannot be given. 


....The troops which had been operating 
against the Apaches near Camp Verde, Arizona, 
returned to camp on Decenber 17th. Two 
battles were fought with the Apaches, in which 
18 of them were killed and large quantities of 
supplies were destroyed. General Crook has 
his mounted foree in the field, and they are 
moving agaiast the Indians. Several encoun- 
ters have alsu taken place in the Tonto Basin, 
in which 25 Indians wece killed. 


...-The snow-storm with which December 
ended was followed on January 3d by a widely- 
spread. thaw, accompauied, of course, by dense 
fogs. In this city the ferry-boats were greatly 
incommoded, but tacre were no serious acci- 
dents in the harbor. The fog was also thick in 
Philadelphia wud Boston, The bark ‘* Aurora,’’ 
of Salem, was wrecked at Suuth Wellileet, 
Mass., all hands being saved, 
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.... The German charge d’affaires at the Vat- 
ican, having begn instructed to. take an. unlim- 
ited leave of absence, has closed up bis legation 
and quit the Eternal City. This action follows 
closely upon the similar action of the Swiss 
Government, and looks like a growing opinion 
that it is useless. to keep up diplomatic relations 
with the self-styled Prisoner of the Vatican. 


.. During the past week a number of, men 
were engaged in searching for the bodies of the 
girls supposed to be buried under. the ruins of 
the New York Printing .Company’s. eatablish-, 
ment, in this city, lately burned, S¢yen bodies 
were recovered, most of them in a completely. 
unrecognizable state. The work of search was, 
carried on by private generosity, 


-.On the 17th of December the Cuban in- 
surgents. attacked the town of, Mayari, and 
sacked several houses, being finally driven out. 
by marines from a man-of-war. On. the 19th 
they attacked Holguin and took Fort. Perri; 
quera; but they withdrew the next day, after 
some pillage, twenty or thirty Spaniards having. 
been killed. 


-...King Amadeus of Spain has expressed 
himself in favor of the bill, lately introduced 
into the Cortes, providing for the emancipation 
of the slaves in Porto Rico. The Navarre mu- 
nicipalities are raising volunteers to fight the 
wandering bands of Carlists which are now in- 
festing that province. 


.. The Ducal House of Brunswick is about 
to become extinct, since the present ruleris 66 
years old and unmarried. The succession has 
lately been provided for by the decision that the 
present ex-King of Hanover or his son shall 
ascend the throne on the death of the Duke. 


-.During the municipal election at. Tam- 
pico, Mexico, a disturbance arose, in which eight., 
persons were killed and wounded. The quar-. 
rel grew out of a dispute concerning the victory, 
in the election and began while the votes were. 
being counted. 


--»-Edmund Bannerman Ramsay, Dean of_| 
Edinburgh, died in that city at, the close of the 
year. Dean Ramsay was born in 1793, and will 
be chiefly remembered, probably, for his enter- 
taining ‘‘Reminiscences of Scottish Life. and 
Character.” 


.- There has been an uprising of convicts in 
the Philippine Islands, in which several Euro- 
peans and natives were killed and wounded. 
The insurgents were pursued to the mountains, 
where many of them were killed and some 
caught. 


.. The Chinese Government has adopted a 
new flag. It seems that the Portuguese.gov-. 
ernor at Macao compelled the superintendent, 
of emigration to sign the papers. whereby Cooliea 
were consigned to Central American ports. 


... The Czarewitch of Russia is getting well— 
to the sorrow, probably, of the man at the 
European end of the Cable, who has given us 
marvelously full and accurate reports of his. 
condition from day to day, 


--On Friday morning, 8d, an express train 
on the Pittsburg and Erie Railway ran against 
# broken rail and was thrown down an embank- 
ment. Twenty persons were injured, none of, 
them fatally. 


..The Pope received the Palatine Guard on 
January Ist, and embraced the occaison to make 
a brief speech, in which he declared that the 
cities of Europe were “dancing on dangerous 
ground.” 


.- Two trains collided on the Macon and 
Western Railway, in Georgia, on Jan. 2d, and 
eight negroes were killed. The Carlotta Patti 
troupe was on board, but escaped injury. 


....The Mexican congress adjourned on Dec. 
24th, when President Lerdo made a speech, 
promising that all railroad schemes should re- 
ceive equal attention. 


.-There was & violent storm in England on. 
the night of January 2d, accompanied, by, thun- 
der and lightning and followed by a gale, with 
sleet and snow. 


.-A large Russian loan, it is said, will soon 
be put upon the London market. The reyenue 
receipts of Great Britain for the last quarter of 
1872 were $78,000,000. 


--.-Some damage has been done of late by 
floating ice in the Ohio and Mississippi. Rivers, 
Memphis having been especially unfortunate. 


.-France paid Germany $10,000,000 of her 


indemnity on Janngry Ist, and will pay 
$15,000,000 each month until May, 


.-Gen. Von Roon bas been appointed presi- 
dent of the Prussian Council of Ministers, a 
conservative triumph. 


.-A company.of merchants is carrying on, 


negotiations for the lease of the peninsyla_and 
bay of Samana, 


..°. Two British war vessels have been ordered 





to the Sandwich Islands. 


Hinisterial, Register. 


SETTLEMENTS. 


ore J. i Uae. — — Seminary, 
ord,, De th, at Ne mville Meas 
Barbour’ Pro fr “ me Bango Me., to 

supply Hig aot 





Attlebo ro’, Mass. 

Brow Heury M, Epis., of Avon, N, ies 
East ee N. 

K., Cong., ord., Dec. 19th, at 
Pine River, Avie: 

Clute, Oscar, Unit., of Vineland, N. Z- 

> ae W. H, Lutb., of Organ, N 5 Ooi 
ealth. 

Cutler, William H., Cong., inst., Dec. 17th, 
at Freetown, Mass. 

Day, Theodore L., Cong., of Yale Seminary, 
Saal Dec, 18th, in First church, Holyoke, 


Dubor, Henry A., Presb., of Rochester, N.Y., 
to Emporium, Pa. 

Dunsferd,, Alfred G., Bapt., ord., Dec, 12th, 
at East, Avon, N. Y. 

Eaton, James D., Cong., ord., Dec. 15th, at 
Lancaster, Wis., "for Portland, Or. 

Enyard, W., 1., Reformed (Duteh), of North 
church, Brooklyn to Brighton Hights, A 

Fish, Hen ‘gi Pres » inst., Dec. 13th, in 
Hamlet, 

Fisk, E. B, Presb., inst., Dec. 15th, at Du 


Gibson, R P., Presb., inst., Nov. 2ist, at 
Silver Spring, “Pa. 

Glen, Wm. R., Presb., of Bloomington, IL, 
to Mouticello. Til. 

Greenough, William C., Presb., of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., to Cohocksink, P Pa. 

Huntin ton Henry 8, Cong., of Warner, 

nst., 12th, at Galesburg, Thi. 

PR on J.D. » Presb., inst, at Macon, Ill. 

Jervis, Timothy B., Presb., inst., Dec. 10th, 
at Welle ond lumbia, Pa. 

J SORT es. 1 , Cong., of Andover Seminary, 

. Ord., Dec. lith, in Trinitarian church, New 
Bedford, Mass. 

Kelly, George W., Cong., ord., Dec. 18th, in 
Second church, Norway, Me. 

Kennedy, D. 3. United Presb., inst., Dec. 
10th, at Sewickley, Pa. 

Lodew ick, Edward, Reformed <n 
ord., Tey 10th, at St. Johnsgyille, N. 

Londer, J Reformed —* ord., 
‘Dec, 13th, at ed Pleasant, Md. 

Merrill, J. G., Cong., inst., Dec. 16th, in 
Edwards church, Davenport, Ta. 

Morton, nas Cong., inst,, Dec. 18th, at 

ass. 


§., Cong., ord., Dec. 11th, at 
Oriskany Palle N.Y. 

Noble, T..K,, a , of. Cleveland, O., inst,, 
Dee. nh in Taylor-street chureb, San Fran- 
cisco 

Priudie, Joseph A., Bapt., ord., Dec. 19th, 
at Denmark, N. Y. 

meee O. C.M., Bapt., ord., Dec. 19th, at Spring- 


Scott, We N., Southern Presb., inst., in Sam- 
uel Davis's church, Salem, Va. 

Shearer, J. F., Luth., inst., Dec. 1st, at 
Bellefontaine. O. 

Swazey, Aribur, D.D., Presb., inst. in Ash- 
land-avenue church, Chicago, Tu. 

Temple, J. H., Unit., ord., Dec. 22d, as an 
evangelist, in ‘Boston, Mass. 

Trimble, £. G., Presb., inst., Dec. 8th, at 
Washington, Ind. 

a . M., D.D., Bapt., inst., Dec. 26th, 

oburn, Mass. 


CALLS. 


Agnew, James, —- a Hudson, Wis., to 
Newton ay Colfax, 

Aldrich, 8 vat vot Marlboro’, Mass., 
to Hornelléville, N 

Archer, W.C., Bapt., ie Lakeland, Minn. 

Aemuneer. D. J., Preab., to Bethlehem N, ¥. 

Bailey, J. G., Cong., of Hyde Park, Vt., to 
Windsor, Mo. 

Barr, David, E Bs to Meheorin parish, 
Greenville Uo., 

Barry, Thomas B, Epis., to 8t. Panl’s 
church, Aibany, N. Y. 

Beeber, Thomas R., Cong., of Andover Semi- 
nary, to Georgetown, Mass. Colleague 
with Charles Beecher. 

Borden, Thomas, Univ., to Victor, N. Y. 

Boyer, 8. H., Epis., of Pittston, Pa., to St. 
aul’s church, Philadelphia. 

Castle, Dr., Bap t., of West Philadelphia, Pa., 
to Toronto, mt. 

Caton, Irvin L., Presb., of Georgetown, O., 
to Delhi, O. 

Coolidge, C. F., Cong., of Holyoke, Mass., 
to Union church, North Brookfield, Mass. 

Crofts, a W., Luth., of Oregon, Il, to 
Sandwich, 1 

Cu ringer, Wy. A., Ba Baptes of Valparaiso, 
nd., to Greensburg, I n 

Dalton, H. W., Bapt., to Jefferson, N. H. 

Danforth g. R, 2 CORK: of Lynn, Mass,, to 
Newton 

— Py —— "'Bapt,, "Of Lebanon, N. Y., to Wan- 


wine, H. A. » Bapt. ef Geneva., O., to 
Mount ent 


Dibb Presb., of Waterloo, N. Y 
ac, N. ¥. atazlon, 


Douglass,” antral Cong., of authen, 
. to Menosha, Wis. 
Sona J. B., Freewill. Bapt., of Chicopee, 
li., to Commerce, Mich. 
D. + Preab., “of San Francisco, 


Frost, A. J., Bapt., of Bay City, Mich., to 
Universit; “place church, Chicago. 
_— ohn F., Cong., to Williamsburg, 


Hall, dae E., Cong., of Quincy, Mass., to 
Rock kland, M 

Match, J.L., Unit., of Westboro’, Mass., to 
San Jose, Cal 

Hill, Hiram, Presb., of Holden, Mo., to 


Carthage, Mo. 
Mitchcock, E. W., Presb., of Fourteenth- 


chapel, Par France. 
Hooper, William Berrian, Epis., to Mil- 
ford, Pa. 


memrone 8., Cong., of Milwaukee, Wis., 


ambbrte, B nited Presb., of Fleming, 
to Mount Nebo, Pa. 





kee, 
Sohnatont M United Presb., of Parnag- 
niral church, Allegheny, Pa, 
Kendall. C. B.; Bapt., to Dunkirk, TH. 
Mennedy, Ww Villiam, Epis., of Springville, Pa., 


le 
wing it, 0, Bart of Owl Creek, 0., to Rad- 
Kling. OW. Fes 4 pet of .Great. Fulle, N. H., 
Klineitiece, Frederick, Luth., of Tremont, 
'a., to Greencastle, 


Knapp, George. W., , of Bus sion 
PP. N. ¥., fare nly ame 


Brack, J., Luth, , of Forest, fil, to Dongola, 


Lae, 8. W., Luth, of Cohansey, N. J., to 

a f Markham, N. 8., 
acallum, ong., of Mar! 
to Cheboyne, N.S. 

Marks, J. J., D.D., Presb., of Brookville, 
Pa, to Webster Grove, Mo. 

Merriam, _ Bapt., of Hanover, N. H., to 
Danbury, N. Ba 

Mendenhall, James K., Epis., of Wash- 
ington, Pa., to Betblehem, Pa. 

Morehouse, Henry L., Bapt., of East Sag- 
inaw, Mich., to East-avenue church, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 

MecKniz ht, H. W., Luth., to Easton, >. 

McLeod, J. B., Presb., of Morris, ih, 
First charch, Joliet, Ill. 

N oak. Gottlieb, Reformed (German), to Potts- 
ville, 

Nelson, A. J., Bapt., of Alma, Me., to East 
Auburn, Me. 

Norcross, 8. F., Cong., to Bethel, Me. 

Noyen, Charles, Unit., to Cincinnati, O. Ac- 


cep 
Palmer, A. De F., Bapt., of North Tewks- 
we Maas., to Central church, Chicopee, 


Pardee, T.N., Unit., of Cambridge Semi- 
nary, to Dubuque, Ta. 

Pickmazn, William R., Epis., of Marquette, 
— to 8t. Andrew’s church, Baltimore, 


Powell, J. J., Cong., to Cloverdale, Cal. 
Reed, L Benjamin E., Epis., of Brandon, Va. 
to Mount Calvary chureh, St. Lonis, Mo. 
ee ae H., Reformed (German), to Fred- 


erick, 

Sanderson, Mr., Bapt., to Ashfield, Mass. 

Sanderson, J. é., ong., of Rugby, Ont., 
to Ot Th Ont. 

Sewall,S. C, Presb., of Newark, N. Y., to 
Cong. chureh, Williamstown, Mass. 

Seckwean. Daniel, Bapt., of New Matamoras, 
O., to New London, oO. 

Snowden, Robert B., Cong., of Montville, 
Conn., to Darien, Conn, 

Spaulding, Raa Unit., of Framing- 
ham, Mass. 

Spencer, Armon, Presb., of Dansville, N.Y., 
to Byron, Mich, 

Stone, C. A. Cong., of Brewer Village, Me., 
to Southville, Ma a3s. 

wae re V., Bapt., of Bryan, 0., to Ro- 
selle, ) 

Tootat, A. G., Epis., to Conshohocken, Pa. 

Tarnbali i, k. . United Presb., of Des 
Moines, Ia., to Broadalbin, N-: y! 

Utlee, 8.8., a _— Johnson's Creek, N. 
G, to Nort hfield, M: 

Van Alstine po Bape of Corning, N, Y., 
to Hornellsville, 

Ward, George K., Presb., of Princeton Sem- 
inar , to Dansville, N. ¥. 

Ware, , B, C,, Cong., to Center Harwick, 


Ward. ee Bapt. of Georgetown, Pa., to 
Cambridgeboro Pa. 
— , Milton, D.D., Presb., to Hudson, 


Warner, P. F., Cong., of Aledo, Ill., to 
Newaygo, Miss. Accepts, 
Wigei = J. H., Unit., {0 Marlboro’, Mase. 


Accept 
Wiggin, J. H., Unit., of Medfield, Mass. 
REMOVALS, 
Belt Baus = PSD of Coopers own, x. ¥- 


Il. ill health, 
Foster, J. B., Presb., of eames pant 


health. 
Gay William Nal of Village church, 
ummin ton, 
Gusaeh. & B. ‘oe, ., of Mansfield Center, 


se E. 9 Bapt., of First church, 

Jordan, “ a Bapt., of Coventry-street 
ehureca, Chicago 

Landis, J. L., b., of Coudersport, Pa. 
Laird, James, Cong., "of Hollis, N. H. 

Lee, W. States, Southern Presb., of Edisto 
Island, 8. C. 

Marke ¢ J., D.D., Presb., of Brookville, 


Merts WwW. fn Cong., of Mount Pleasant, 


la tu h 
Moore, Ba t., of Napoleon. 
mascet fe Jon oC ee Y Pontiac, 
McCoy, Jobn, Presb., of Broadway church, 
Baltimore, Md. 
Palmer, T. R., Bapt., of. Madison, Wis. 
Nervous exhaustion. 
atdvon,D. illard, Univ., of Cincinnati, O. 
Wat W., of Maverick chureb, East 
Boston, Mas 


Weeeees R, “Bapt., of Clifton Park, N. Y. 


Weeds. , Presb., of Grindstone City, 
DEATHS. 
Bigger, Matthew, United Presb., of Bush- 
nell, i ec. 22d, 


Cage, 9- W., ‘tine, of Sandwich, IIL, Dec, 


Haulin, ———=: , Presb., 68, of Bloomfield, 
N.J., Dec 
me Elwin, a ae Presb., of 








Our Young Folks 


JIMS JOURNEY. 


BY. GEORGE. COOPER, 





Unaappy Jim cried for the Moon 
Such a tune! 

He stretched out his wee rosy hand, 

To make all the folks understand 

That he’d have it whether or no: 
That’s so. 


A Fairy was passing that way, 
People say. 
She heard the spoilt, baby’s ‘‘ boo-hoo,” 
And took him, without more ado, 
On.a very long journey, indeed, 
With speed, 


Up, up, ’mid the stars, like a flash, 

Did they dash. 
The “Little Bear’? wondered and growled, 
The “‘ Big Bear” protested and howled ; 
They stopped at the “ Dipper” to drink, 

I think. 


Bright stars swarmed around them like bees. 
“*One of these 
I think I’d prefer, Fairy good, 
Instead of the Moon, if you would. 
Do stop, I’ll take home to Mamma 
That star.” 


Away ! for the good Fairy heard 
Not a word. 
Then lo! ’mid the bright, blinding glara, 
While the Man in the Moon gave a stare, 
They stepped on the keen silver rim. 
Poor Jim ! 


They wandered o’er valley and hill, 
Fair and still ; 
But all was so lonely, in spite 
Of mountains and rivers of light. 
“I think I’d choose dull Earth instead,” 
Jim said. 


‘*There’s no home, there’s no mother here. 
Dear, oh! dear. 
Oh! please take me back, Fairy sweet ; 
And, if on the Earth we should meet, 
T’ll pay you when I am a man 
And can.” 


“Tl just wish you there in a wink 
And a blink,” 
The Fairy said, spreading her wings, 
“Don’t ery for impossible things— 
This piece of advice I give you. 
Adieu !” 





AUNT JERUSHA’'S CAT. 
A NEW YEAR’S STORY. 
BY ELEANOR KIRKE. 


Lirr-& Bussre Atwoop had neither 
father, mother, sister, nor brother. She was 
all alone in the world, and was about as 
miserable as any little girl could be. To be 
sure, she was well and strong and in full 
possession of her five senses; but Bessie was 
twelve years old and realized fully the un- 
pleasantness of her position. Mrs. Murdock 
had offered her a home for the chores she 
could do, and Bessie soon found that she was 
expected to work hard from early in the 
morning until the children were all snug in 
bed at night. The chief cause of Beasie’s 
trouble was not so much the work, for 
Bessie was an industrious child; but that she 
was not allowed to go toschool. Mrs. At- 
wood had taught her daughter to read and 
write a little, and Bessie could do sums in 
long division and parse easy sentences in 
her reader. She knew something of geog- 
raphy, too, and had stored away in her 
little head a clearer knowledge of h'storical 
events than is usually possessed by young 
ladies double her age; but when she came to 
live at Mrs. Murdock’s all these pleasures of 
study were forbidden her. 

‘“‘T have no objection to your reading and 
writing, Bessie,” said the mistress, one day, 
in answer to the child’s earnest appeal to be 
allowed some time to improve herself, ‘‘ after 
your work is done. Of course, you know that 
I only took you in out of charity. I didn’t like 
the idea of a girl as capable as you being 
sent to the asylum; but Mr. Murdock isn’t 
rich, by any manner of means, and you will 
bave to earn what you eat and the clothes 
you wear.” 

‘‘Qh! Mrs. Murdock,” continued Bessie, 
pleadingly, ‘if youonly would let me go to 
school part of the day. I would be willing 
to work half the night to pay for it. I am 
losing all my dear mother taught me, and I 
shall grow up nothing but a poor, ignorant 
servant.” 

“ Well, I declare!” burst in Mrs, Murdock, 
with flashing eyes and a very red face. “If 
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ever. 1 heard such impudence! If not a 
servant, what do you expect to be, Bessie 
Atwood?” 

Mrs. Murdock’s tones were mtensely 
irritating ; but Bessie replied, quietly, check- 
ing the inclination to cry: 

“JT hoped to be able to fit myself for a 
teacher, Mrs. Murdock. This is the work my 
mother commenced.” 

“Your mother was always too big for her 
clothes,” replied the mistress, coarsely. 

For a moment Bessie’s-eyes flashed ‘ with 
temper. To: hear her darling mother thus 
insultingly spoken of was rather more than 
she could bear. It was on her lips to: say: 
“My mother was a lady; but you don’t know 
what the word means.” But-she controlled 
herself, and went on scouring the knives, her 
eyes blinded with tears and her heart so- full 
of pent-up agony that it was all she could 
do to keep from screaming. 

“If you are going to snivel, turn your head 
the other way,” said the hard-hearted wo- 
man; and with these miserable words left the 
kitchen. Bessie tried- to compose herself, 
and‘went over all the things her mother bad 
said to her about controlling her temper and 
keeping her conscience void of offense and 
her heart pure and loving. But the dreadful 
sentences had sunk deep into Bessie’s sensi- 
tive soul; and she found it hard even to. ask 
God'to help her to be calm and gentle. 

‘‘How dare she speak so of my mother? 
How dare she?” muttered Bessie. Just then 
the kitchen door opened, and Aunt Jerusha 
entered, all out of breath. Aunt Jerusha 
was an aged Quaker lady, who lived in a 
small cottage about a quarter of a mile from 
the home of the Murdocks. She had evident- 
ly walked very fast, and was laboring under 
considerable excitement. 

‘Has thee seen anything of my cat, 
Bessie ?” was her first question. 

“No, Auntie,” said Bessie, smiling through 
her tears. ‘‘I hope you haven't lost him.” 

Aunt Jerushe’s cat was her only compan- 
ion, and was a big Maltese animal, that one 
of ber sons had brought her from over the 
sea. Some of the boys in the neighborhood, 
knowing how fond the old lady was of this 
pet, took every opportunity to annoy her by 
stealing it and carrying it a great distance 
out of town, and then leaving it to die or get 
back just as the poor creature was best able,, 
Tom had returned safe from innumerable y 
excursions of this kind, and might perbaps 
from this, Aunt Jerusha thought; but 
the poor old woman had a good deal of 
doubt about it. The circumstances were un- 
usually aggravating. One of the neighbors 
had seen Tom in the hands of Hal Murdock, 
Mrs. Murdock’s oldest son; and, as he was a 
terror to the whole village, the case looked 
dubious. Aunt Jerusha told Bessie all about 
it; and Bessie promised, if she saw the 
cat.or heard anything of him, to let Aunt 
Jerusha know immediately. 

“Thee has been crying, little girl,” said the 
loving old lady. ‘‘ Is it because thee has so 
much to do, dear?” 

“No, Aunt Jerusha,” answered Bessie. 
“I want to go to school. I don’t care so 
much about the work; but I can’t bear to 
think that I must grow up a poor, good-for- 
nothing, ignorant girl.” And now Bessie was 
driving back the tears again. 

“Thee is both right and wrong this morn- 
ing, little girl,” said Aunt Jerusha: ‘‘ Right 
because thee should desire to improve thy- 
self, and should be determined to use-all the 
Means in thy power to accomplish it; but, 
when thee sees that all this don’t amount to 
ansthing, then thee should try and ‘remem- 
ber that our time isn’t God’s time. Anything 
that is right and noble we have a perfect 
right to strive after. If we can’t get it just 
when we want it, that don’t signify that we 
are never to get it, only that God knows best. 
He hasn’t forgotten thee, dear. Scour thy 
knives and wash thy dishes, and be sure that 
everything thee undertakes todo thee does 
thoroughly; never mind what. it is. Be 
faithful over a few things, Bessie, and_all 
that is great and good and true in thee will 
one day, when thy Heavenly Father sees it 
is time, be brought into the perfect light. 
Bear and forbear, Bessie; but be true to thy- 
self and thy honest convictions, I was 
about to say, even if thee has to fight for it, 
although fighting is not a part of our creed.” 

“Ob! Aunt Jerusha, you have done me 
80 much good,” exclaimed Bessie. “ I neyer 
will be impatient and cross again, never mind 
wha happens.” 








“Oh! yes, thee wil], Don’t make any such 
promises,” said. Auntie, smiling, 
Devil:is.a very wily old rascal, and he creeps 
into very small places sometimes: Remem- 
ber,. Bessie, if thee sees anything of my cat, 
thee is.to let me know right away.” 

Bessie. reiterated her promise, and Aunt 
Jerusha started for home. All the rest of 
that.day Bessie scrubbed, and sang, and 
wheeled the baby, and washed dishes; and 


Mrs. Murdock, who had not. recovered frou: ; 


the rumpus of the morning, looked c:. aud 
wondered. She couldn’t tell how:a girl with 
any spirit (and she knew Bessie did not lack 
spirit)‘could so soon be good-natured again. 
Christmas had passed, and Bessie-had been 
quite overlooked. The Christmas-tree in the 
parlor had been loaded down with presents 


for the young Murdocks, but poor Bessie | 


had had no-part nor share in these festivities. 
True, Mrs. Murdock gave her an old al- 
pacea dress to cut and make over for her- 
self; but-this was-all. And for this. Bessie 
was not in. the least grateful. The next day 
was New Year’s,-and about as. cold as. co!d 
could be, Bessie’s poor little fingers were so 
numb, as she-made the fire in the kitchen 
stove, that it was as much as she could do to 
lay the sticks together; but: the child kept 
bravely on, saying over to herself Aunt 
Jerusha’s words >of. cheer, which had done 
her so much good the day before, and after 
a little was rewarded with a bright fire and 
acomfortable room. What was that queer 
sound Bessie heard every once in a while, 
like something scratching and clawing in 
the cellar below? She listened, and finally 
opened half of-the huge outside door, and 
peered down into the darkness beneath. 
Just. then came a decided and pitiful 
meaw, and Bessie knew that Aunt Jerus‘ia’s 
cat was down there. Just tien she heard 
the boys coming down-stairs, and Lad only 
time to get back to the kitchen before they 
were upon her. - She heard Hal whisper tu 
Frank, as she sat the breakfast-table : 

“ We'll let him be there till after dinner ; 
and then we'll take him to the barn and put 
on those nut shoes, set a match to the end 
of his tail, and send him kiting. Pwvor old 
Aunt Jerush, what do you think she'll say 
when Mr. Thomas-Cat flies past her house ?” 

The whole plot was thus discovered. 


How: Bessie was to manage to take that cat 
to Aunt Jerusha, or let Aunt Jerusha know 


that the animal was confined in the Mur- 
docks’ cellar, was more than she could 
imagine. She could not leave the house un- 
til after breakfast; and not then, if the chil- 
dren were anywhere in the vicinity. About 
half-past ten—a time that seemed an age to 
poor Bessie—the boys strolled off down the 
street. Then Bessie concluded she would tell 
Mrs. Murdock about the cat, and ask her 
permission to take him to his owner. This 
she did very pretlily and frankly, and this 
was the answer she received: 

“If the boys want to bave a little fun 
with that fussy old woman’s cat, it is cer- 
tainly nove of my business, and if you know 
when you are well off you won’t make it any 
of yours. Just as sure as you do, you'll get 
ycurself into trouble. The boys expect to 
have a good time New Year’s Day. Beat 
up those eggs now, and get all my things to- 
gether for the pudding, and I'll be down in 
half av hour to make it.” 

Bessie’s little feet fairly flew over that 
kitchen floor. She had decided to keep the 
promise she made to Aunt Jerusha, at ail 
hazards. She thought the subject. over in 
every light, and decided that it was right ; 
and so, after she had arranged everything 
for Mrs. Murdock, she tied on her bonnet 
and shawl, took a large covered basket, and 
went down into the cellar. Poor Tom was 
securely tied, and she was compelled to go 
back to the kitchen fora knife to cut the 
cords with. All this necessarily consumed 
some. minutes, and, when Bessie emerged 
from the regions below, with poor Kitty 
trembling and bruised in the basket, it 
seemed to her that she was quite as badly 
frightened as the animal she had in charge. 
She heard Mrs, Murdock call after ber, from 
an upper window: ‘‘ Bessie Atwood, where 
are you going? Come. back this. minute !” 
But Bessie turned neither to the right nor 
left. She didn’t even think of what awaited 
her on her return. Sbe had just begun to 
congratulate herself that Aunt Jerusha’s 
cottage. would be soon reached—indeed, it 
was in plain sight—when half a dozen boys, 
blewing tin horns and hvoting, and bellow- 
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ing in the rudest.and maddest manner, came 
rushing toward her. Hal and Frank were 
among the foremost, and immediately sus- 
pected what she had in the basket. 

“Give me that cat, you hussy,” shouted 
Hai, “ or I'll give you a good punch.” 

All the effect this threat had upon Bessie 
was to make her hold on t: «wer charge the 
firmer. 

‘* Meaw, meaw, meaor,"’ >.,uealed Tom, 
uyirg his best to get out. 

“She heard what we were talking about 
this morning,” said Hai. “And the little 
thief worked her cards pretty well; but just 
before she did she didn’t, eh! Now I tell 
you, fellers, one of you hold on to her arms 
from behind, and I'll have the cat out of the 
big in a twinkling.” 

lp to this time Bessie had not spoken a 
word. Now she said, clearly and calmly: 
“ Boys, stand aside! Aunt Jerusha came to 
the house for her cat; and I promised her 
that if 1 saw him or beard anything of him 
I would let her kn-w. I am on my way 
now to keep my promise.” 

‘*But you won't be on your way long, 
not if I know it. ‘fake hold of her, Frank. 
We'll settle up some old scores now.” And 
with this the young desperado dealt her a 
ringing blow on the side of her face. At 
the same time Frank and another boy pulled 
at the handle of the basket; but without 
effect. 

“Let go,” screamed one of them, “or 
you'll get burt.” 

‘““You may kill me, boys, if you wil!,” 
said she, holding on With all her might: 
“but I started for Aunt Jerusha’s with tuis 
cat, and if you succeed in tan.ng it from me 
you'll do it when I’m dead, not before.” 

“ That’s the talk, little girl,” said a friendly 
voice from the rear. ‘‘Got Aunt Jerusha’s 
Maltese cat in that basket, have you? Now 
tell u.¢ who those boys are.” 

Bessie. obeyed. She had revcr seen this 
gentleman betore, and felt quite sure he was 
a stranger in the village. 

‘“Pm going to the cottage,” continued the 
gentleman. “Come along with me. Ill see 
if there’s any law in this town after I see 
you safely housed.” And the two walked on, 
leaving the boys consideranly «rest .:'.cn aud 
not a little alarmed 

‘How does. thee dc, moiter?” said the 
gentleman, walking straight into the house, 
leading Bessie vy the hand. 

‘Bless thy heart, boy, is it thee, safe 
home again?” said Aunt Jerusha. ‘I ex- 
pected the Lord was preparing this surprise 
for me.” And ine old ‘dy cacuted down in 
her son’s arms, as if tuere was nothing else 
on earth to wish ivr. 

“ And here is thy cat, nicther,” continued 
the stranger, “er:i the bravest little girl I 
ever heard of. Why, that child would stand 
at the canuo: s mouth without flinching.” 

In the meantime Bessie had liberated 
Tom ; and he now purred contentedly on his 
mistress’s knee. After hearing a full account 
ef the child's struggle, Aunt Jerusha said, 
suddenly, taking her son’s :and: 

“ William, how much money has thee?” 

“ Enough and to spare,” was the quiet an- 
swer. 

“ Has thee enough to rear this child as she 
should be reared—enough to secure hera 
good home with me and all tbe advantages 
that active little brain demands?” 

“Yes, mother, and nothing would please 
me so well as to take this responsibility. 
Little girl,” he continued, ‘‘ what do you 
want most of anything in this world?” 

‘“To go to school,” answered Bessie sim- 
ply, ‘‘and have somebody to love me.” 

Aunt Jerusha wiped her eyes and said: 

“William, this child has been abused. 
She must never go tack. Take off 
your things, Bessie. This is your home 
as long at it pleases thee. Thee has done 
thy best, and God is always as good as 
his word. Thee is under no obligatisn to 
those Murdocks. I will settle all this busi- 
ness for thee.” And she did. 

Bessie Atwood is now at the head of all 
her classes, and no girl in the country has a 
better home or more loving care. 


Mrs. Murdock’s rage was fearful to wit- 
ness; but there was nothing she could do, as 
Bessie was not bound to her by the law. 
So:she vented her spleen on chairs and tables 
and. doors. whirped one or two of ber 
wretchedly t.ougiht-vp children, spoiled her 
New Years p" iding. and finally vowed that 
Whew sie tited agai te be benevolent it 
w< uid be wi--n her name was something be- 
sides Mary M.rdock. 





Viterary Department, 
THE RISE OF THE REPUBLIC.* 


Tue growth of American Nationality isa 
noble theme, which yet awaits its historian. 
In the volume before us Mr. Frothingham 
has written not this history, indeed, but a 
valuable contribution to it. And, in attempt- 
ing to-assign the book its place in our his- 
torical literature, this qualification must be 
made at the outset: either that the author 
has not fully grasped his. subject or else 
that he has designedly left. an important 
branch of it, not to say the most important, 
almost untouched. The. development of 
the constitutional history of the old thirteen 
colonies is certainly no less an essential part 
of the ‘‘ Rise of the Republic” than is the 
growth of the sentiment of independence 
and nationality. Indeed, it isa patent fact 
in our history, as well as an Obvious deduc- 
tion of reason, that the training of a hun- 
dred and fitty years in the practice of self- 
government which the people of the colonies 
Lad enjoyed previous to the Revolution was 
the indispensable. prerequisite to their suc: 
cess in establishing a system of political in- 
stitutions based upon the consent of the 
whole. Without that training the Revolu- 
tion might have succeeded—so far, at least, 
as to break the bonds between the mother 
country and the Colonies; but successful 
revolution, if it had not found a people famil- 
iar with the functions of self-covernment, and 
accustomed to the use of certain institutional 
forms which experience had shown to be 
essential safeguards of their liberties, would 
have been the beginning rather than the end 
ef misgovernment and tyranny. The inde- 
pendence of the United States, in such case, 
might have proved no more fruitful of polit- 
ical benefits than has Mexican or South 
American independence. 

Asa matter of fact, however, the people 
of the several colonies had become thor- 
oughly imbued with certain fundamental 
principles of civil liberty, which they had 
brought witb them across the Atlantic as a 
precious portion of their Anglo-Saxon in- 
heritance, and which, in the course of a long 
and watchful struggle against king and par- 
liament and royal governor, bad become 
clearly defined and substantially embodied 
in existing forms of colonial administration. 
It was this practical union of the theory with 
the forms of liberty, both mainly derived 
from England, that made an independent 
nationality possible. It was this that so 
prepared the elements that, when the electric 
thought of revolution shot through the land, 
severing the ties of dependence on Great 
Britain, the thirteen colonies.at once crystal- 
lized each about its own and all about a 
common center. The histo:y of this process 
of preparation, or of what Story calls “ the 
ante-revolutionary jurisprudence. of the col- 
onies,” would have seemed to fall directly in 
the line of our author’s researches, and it is 
greatly to be regretted that he has: not more 
particularly included it in his design. In so 
far as this has not been done the title of the 
work is misleading, and leaves us nearly ag 
much as ever in need of -a work devoted to 
this important subdject. 

The real subject of the book is the growth 
of the sentiment and the fact of union among 
the American people; and this is treated 
with a. clearness, vigor, and fullness of de- 
tail that are worthy of great praise. The 
opening chapter on “ Ideas of Local Sclf- 
Government aud of National Union” is an 
excellent exposition of that topic, and comes 
nearest of any portion of the book to.a sug- 
gestion of what the author might have done 
to supply what-we have already indicated as 
its chief defect. ‘The second chapter treats 
of “ The Combination of Local Self-Govern- 
ment and Union in the New England Con- 
federacy” (1643-1684), and. from. this point 
onward each successive chapter is devoted to 
some aspect of the same-central theme—the 
coinbination of self-government and union, 
On. these two pillars, indeed, 6ur. whole 
system rests; and this volume. shows with 
great point and. clearness. the tenacity with 
which the. early colonists. clung. to the 
furmer, even while they were proceeding 
steadily toward the establishment of the 
latter, But the.movement. toward national 
unity was. by far the.more stately and im- 

* Te Rise or tas Repusric or rye Usrrep Straten, 


By Richargp Frorsinesam. Svo, pp. xxii, 640. Boston: 
Little, Brown, & Co. 
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pressive. In two lectures before the Smith- 
sonian Institute, which attracted great atten- 
tion at the time of their delivery, several 
years ago, the late Professor Henry Reed, of 
Philadelphia, traced an outline sketch of this 
subject, and Professor Greene’s excellent 
‘‘ Historical View of the American Revolu- 
tion” covers a portion of the same ground; 
but Mr, Frothingham has brought together 
an abundance of material hitherto unequaled, 
and has used it with such effectiveness as 
must make his work indispensable to the 
future student of this period of American 
history. With great minuteness of detail, 
yet with sufficient breadth and vigor of treat- 





ment, he passes in review before us the suc- 
cessive stages of that remarkable historical | 
growth by which the colonies passed from a | 
condition of dependent isolation to that of an | 
independent neticuality. 

The most useful and interesting feature of | 
the work, as well as that in which it differs 
most from the ordinary histories, is its atten- | 
tion to the growth of ideas and their influ- 
ence upon results, as distinguished from the | 
mere narration of events, however interest- 
ing in themselves. At the present time this 
exposition of the most striking tendency of 
our history is especially opportune. The 
magnitude of our civil war naturally shuts 
out the men who are coming into active life 
on this side of it from a full appreciation of 
the importance of preceding events; while 
it is on every account desirable that the 
historic consciousness of the American 
people should be thoroughly informed 
with the ideas and principles of our 
“heroic age.” The author deserves our 
heartiest thanks for his service in this direc- 
tion, especially to the younger generation of 
men. Perhaps the most striking chapter is 
the eleventh, which describes ‘‘ How the 
people of the United Colonies by the Decla- 
ration of Independence decreed their éxist- 
ence as a Nation composed of free and inde- 
pendent states.” We should not know 
where to refer the reader for a more satis- 
factory account of the wonderful revolution 
in public opinion which took place between 
the autumn of 1775 and July of 1776—a rev- 
olution so sudden and complete as to mis- 
lead the British ministry into supposing 
that the popular leaders had from the first 
aimed at independence, and had avowed the 
contrary only for the purpose of gaining 
time. The tenth chapter, which details 
the earlier steps toward independence, is 
also excellent, as is the twelfth, which nar- 
rates the establishment of the Constitution. 

We regard it as not the least merit of this 
volume that, while it allows the fullest im- 
portance to the doctrine of local self-govern- 
ment as an essential factor in our system, it 
leaves not an inch of ground for the illogical 
and unhistorical theory of state sovereignty 
to stand upon. We do not recall any passage 
which indicates that the author had it 
specially in mind to refute this theory ; but 
the connected statement of historical facts 
furnishes the most thorough refutation pos- 
sible. Ample evidence is adduced to show 
that the colonies separately never claimed 
either independence or sovereignty. The 
colonies did and the states do possess some 
of the powers of sovereignty ; but the ‘' sov- 
ereignty,” unqualified and absolute, be- 
longed to the people and was by them con- 
ferred upon the Federal Government, to the 
restriction, thus far, of the powers of the 
states. Or, as it would be more accurate to 
say, the people conferred some sovereign 
powers upen the state governments and 
others upon the Federal Government—includ- 
ing in the latter class all of every name and 
kind that pertain to the exercise of national 
powers. So fully did the members of the Fed- 
eral Convention recognize their authority as 
derived from the people, and their work as 
one which the people alone could ratify or 
reject, that they voted down a moticn to re- 
quest the Congress ‘of. the old Confedera- 
tion) to submit the new Constitution to the 
state legislatures, although it had been moved 
by so eminent a member as Hamilton. “ The 
important decision was reached,” says our 
author (p. 597), ‘‘that it should be trans- 
mitted through Congress and the local legis- 
latures to the people, or the sovereignty in 
each state.” 

We have not space to follow these im- 
portant discussions further; but, commend- 

ing the work again to our readers, will ven- 
ture upon a single remark of a more general 








nature. Like nearly all writers on topics of 


American history, Mr. Frothingham is an 
advocate as well as a historian. He is in 
this case, indeed, an advocate on the right 
side, but an advocate nevertheless. At the 
distance of a century he clearly sees, as we 
all do, that there could have been no real 
settlement of the controversies with the 
mother country, except on the basis of com- 
plete independence, and he has no sym- 
pathy and very little appreciation for men 
who failed to see with equal clearness then. 
The movement toward independence and 
union was the true logic of the time, and any- 
thing that stood in the way is to him simply 
an unreasonable obstruction. But it must 
not be forgotten that there is in history a 
logic of conservatism as well as of radical- 
ism, of rest as well as of progress; and, 
while, in the long run, the former must give 
way, it is the province of the historian to 
render justice to the vanquished no less 
than to the victorious cause. That concep- 
tion of history which looks upon it as a 


| means of defending or propagating favorite 


views is, happily, becoming obsolete. Be- 
fore her tribunal every cause is entitled toan 
impartial hearing and a just award; and the 
time has now come, it seems to us, when all 
writers can afford to do full justice not only 
to those who opposed the adoption of the 
Constitution—which somehow seems easy 
enough—but to those loyalists who opposed 
the movement for independence. It should 
be added that the work is issued in a sub- 
stantial and attractive style. 





—No better gift at this beginning of the 
year can be made to a lover of reading than 
the reprints of the best British periodicals 
that are made by the Leonard Scott Publish- 
ing Company. In thecrowd of themonthly 
magazines these excellent quarterlies—the 
Westminster, the Edinburgh, the London, and 
the British Quarterly—are in some danger of 
being overlooked by the readers who would 
most enjoy them. They represent the best 
English thought and culture, and are indis- 
pensable to those who would follow its latest 
developments. The publishers pay an hon- 
est copyright to the English proprietors, and 
yet the price of the reprints is little more 
than a third of that of the original maga- 
zines. The Edinburgh Review is the oldest on 
the list, having been established by Jeffrey, 
Brougham, and Sydney Smith, as an anti- 
conservative organ. The London Quarterly 
has been for forty years the organ of the 
conservative interest. The British Quarterly 
since 1845 as been in sympathy with the 
Nonconformists, and devotes a large space 
in each number to book reviews. The West- 
minster Review, perhaps the ablest of the 
four, makes its paves ‘‘ the channel of all 
those opinions which constitute what is 
known as the more advanced thought of 
the day.” Blackwood’s Magazine, probably 
the most famous monthly published in the 
English language, is also reprinted by the 
same house. We heartily commend any and 
all ef these publications to the notice of 
thoughtful readers, or of persons who may 
not yet have decidea what New Year’s pres- 
ent to make to.their minister. 


—The Jubilee Singers from Fisk Univers- 
ity are again entertaining the people of this 
city and its neighborhood with their wild 
slave songs, and the curiosity which is stim- 
ulated by their concerts will be satisfied by 
a neat volume, written by the Rev. G. D. 
Pike and entitled Zhe Jubilee Singers and 
twir Campaign. The book contains, along 
with some interesting discussions of the 
work of enlightenment to be done at the 
South and the way to do it, biographical 
sketches of these singers and their instruct- 
ors, and an entertaining record of their prog- 
ress through the country last winter. The 
twenty thousand dollars which they set out 
to raise was all secured, and this winter they 
have determined to obtain fifty thousand 
more. The pecuniary gain of their last win- 
ter’s tour was, however, the smallest part of 
their success. They gave to crowded audi- 
ences all over the country a unique and de- 
lightful entertainment, and they won by their 
weird music a regard for the race which 
could not have been gained by an army of 
philanthropia moralists. They will be heard 
again this winter with new interest, and the 
book which tells their story will be m great 
request at their concerts. Up to this time 
it has been impossible to procure a 
sufficient number to supply the demand. 





Mr. Pike has told the story in a natural 
and pleasing way, and his occasional re- 
marks about the missionary work and its 
methods are often piquant and suggestive. 
The volume contains portraits of the singers 
and of Mr. White, their musical director; 
and their songs, both words and music, are 
in an appendix. Not only those songs which 
were published in a pamphlet last winter are 
in this collection, but a large number of new 
ones, many of which are even more quaint 
and characteristic than those earlier pub- 
lished. (Lee & Shepard.) 


—Dr. Mayo, the author of ‘‘ Kaloolah,” 
has taken the field of fiction, after a retire- 
ment of twenty-three years, with a remark- 
able novel called Wever Again. It is an 
American novel: author, scene, illustrations, 
publishers, all are of the soil. The story is, 
in the main, one of New York life, witha 
prelude in Germany; and it is a story witha 
plot, which is more than can be said of 
many American novels. No better descrip- 
tion of fashionable follies near at hand has 
been lately written; the knowledge of 
American life displayed in the work is re- 
markably great. A surprising amount 
of special culture is displayed in the 
book. There is an inventor, for instance, 
Mr. Planly, who has more ideas in his head 
and more special knowledge than should 
suffice to make a dozen fortunes for him. 
Uncle Shippen knows at least enough of 
physiology to pass a student of to-day 
through the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons; and the nautical knowledge of the 
Captain will be found more accurate and 
more entertaining, by those who enjoy the 
specialties of that vocabulary, than anything 
of the sort in Cooper’s novels. Dr. Mayo 
showed in ‘‘Kaloolah” that he had un- 
usual faculties for observing and for 
remembering, and these faculsies have 
grown during his silence. With all the 
knowledge displayed in this book, Never 
Again is equally a story of love and of action, 
and its interest is sustained throughout. We 
see no reason why it should nct surpass the 
great popularity of ‘‘ Kaloolah.” It contains 
the experience of twenty-three years; and, in 
spite of an occasional bitterness and light- 
ness of tone, is the most individual and 
noticeable among recent American novels. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


—A work of rare refinement and beauty is 
the Memoirs of Madame Desbordes- Valmore, 
translated by Harriet W. Preston, from the 
French of Sainte-Beuve. The great critic 
says: ‘‘ In making extracts from her pathetic 
correspondence, I have often been reminded 
of another poetess, exquisite volumes of whose 
writings have been given to the public—I 
mean Mile. Eugénie de Guérin. But what a 
difference, I have said, between the griefs of 
these two. The noble maiden of Cayla, 
under the sweet skies of the South, 
in the midst of beloved scenes, with 
modest means, or, rather, a rural pov- 
erty, which is, nevertheless, abundance, and 
all the elegancies and refinements proper to 
a maiden's home; and the other amid the 
dust and defilement of thecity. . . . Yet 
those who saw her there—easy, pol- 
ished, gracious, and even hospitable, invest- 
ing everything with a certain attractive and 
artistic air, hiding her griefs under a natural 
grac@rlighted even by gleams of merriment— 
brave and gallant creature that she was, 
althcugh sensitive and delicate to the last 
degree — those who saw her so, and now 
read what I have written, must love and 
reverence her more even than before.” A\l- 
fred de Vigny said that Madame Valmore’s 
was “the finest female mind of our time’; 
Victor Hugo called her ‘‘ womanhood itself, 
poetry itself’; and Sainte-Beuve adds: 
‘‘Hers was the most courageous, tender, 
and compassionate of human souls.” The 
peculiarity of her character was, he says, 
that her trials “left her mind perfectly free, 
and never checked the outflow of her heart 
toward the sorrowing about her. She 
was never so absorbed in her own griefs 
as not to lend a ready ear to those 
of others.” Do these words seem to de- 
scribe the character of a saint oz devotee? 
Then we must admit that the character has 
appeared where we are not accustomed to 
look for such an one—upon the boards of 
the French stage; for this brave and tender 
spirit commenced her career as an actress. 
She died in 1859, leaving the record of a 
unusually lovely character. The volume 





conclues with a number of well translated 
poems by Madame Valmore. It is beauti- 
fully printed and is one of the choice books 
which we know that we are to find when we 
see the name of Roberts Brothers upon the 
title-page. 


—The title A Concordance of the Oonstitu- 
tion of the United States of America ; with @ 
Classified Index and Questions for Educational 
Purposes, by Charles W. Stearns, M. D., 
sufficiently indicates the nature of this work. 
The text of the Constitution is, no doubt, 
accurately reproduced, and the “Concord- 
ance” may safely be supposed to be an accu- 
rate guide to every passage in which any 
given word occurs. The author assures us 
that ‘‘the practice of omitting the small 
words and the auxiliary verbs in preparing a 
concordance has not been adhered to in the 
present work”—the reason being that many 
of the small words in the Constitution are 
“very impressive’—the force of the word 
“shall,” for example, being “not sel- 
dom imperial.” The Concordance, there- 
fore, we are ready to accept as a good 
one, and as likely to be of some use. But 
when we come to the ‘‘Classified Index,” 
which is an attempt to bring under several 
distinct headings all the provisions of the 
Constitution relating to each one, respective- 
ly, we must profess that it seems to us about 
as nearly worthless as such a piece of work 
could well be. It is evident that a work of 
this kind, if well done, might be of great 
service as a guide, either in consulting or 
studying the Constitution; but in this in- 
stance we cannot discover that the classifica- 
tion adopted has any particular significance 
or logical coberence, while the arrangement 
of sections, under the various headings, dis- 
plays aremarkable capacity for confusion of 
thought, with occasional deviations into an 
orderly and intelligible method. (Mason. 
Baker & Pratt.) 


—Mr. Edward Ellis’s The Two Ysondes 
and other Verses is a small volume, contain- 
ing, besides the one which gives the book its 
title, twelve shorter poems. Mr. Ellis’s vers- 
ification is singularly smooth and melodi- 
ous; and, while his English is not conspicu- 
ously archaic, as that of William Morris 
sometimes is, the language of the Two 
Ysondes is in keeping with the time and 
the people therein described. The “ Lay of 
Death and of Love which Dieth Not” seems 
to us especially good; while of the minor 
poems the one called “This Year—Next 
Year—Sometime—Never” has, despite its 
clumsy title, much pathos and beauty. Mr. 
Ellis has been more influenced in his style 
by Mr. Swinburne than by Mr. Tennyson; 
but our younger authors can well envy and 
imitate, for a few years, at least, the marvel- 
ous versification of that much-abused poet, 
whatever they may think of his choice of 
subjects. There is good work and good 
promise in this modest volume, which is, by 
the way, one of the most elegant of late En- 
glish publications. (Basil Montagu Picker- 
ing.) 

—The Ocean forms the second series of 
Elisée Reclus’s descriptive histories of the life 
of the globe, “The Earth,” of which we have 
already spoken, being the first. The present 
work treats of currents, tides, islands, 
storms, climates, and magnetic currents, of 
man’s influence in controlling the forces of 
Nature, and of many kindred subjects. 
Like its companion volume, it is fully illus- 
trated with maps and figures. In the com- 
petition for success in the popular statement 
of scientific knowledge these books of 
Reclus’s have won a high and deserved suc- 
cess. They are admirable compilations, and 
serve an excellent purpose in extending 
popular acquaintance with the facts of the 
Universe. (Harpers.) 


—Mrs Leonowens’s recent book, ‘‘The 
English Governess at the Siamese Court,” re- 
vealed to many readers certain mysteries of 
Eastern life that were never before so fully 
or so well described. In her last book, The 
Romance of the Harem, she draws again 
upon the full stores of her experience in 
Siam. Many of these sketches have already 
attracted wide attention in the pages of the 
Atlantic Monthly ; and in this comely book, 
adorned with good illustrations, they can 
hardly fail to win a second popularity. The 
experience recorded is an extremely rare 
one; the story is told with eloquence and 
feeling, and we can only hope that it may 
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be an exaggerated account of the cruclty, 
torture, and treachery that seem to make up 
the main features of life among the vassals 
of an Eastern court. (Osgood & Co.) 


—One of the best of recent books upon 
popular science is Mr. Proctor’s Orbs Around 
Us. In the sufficiently descriptive words of 
the title-page, it is “a series of familiar 
essays on the moon and planets and meteors 
and comets, the sun and colored pairs of 
suns.” This facile author well understands 
the economies of literary production, making 
hismany magazine and newspaper articles 
do duty a second time, as here, in book form. 
We are glad of it, because what he writes is 
well studied and well stated, and may be 
trusted as generally the latest authentic in- 
formation respecting what the astronomers 
are doing. (Scribner, Welford & Arm- 
strong.) 


—From the Rev. Benjamin Gregory’s 
“Memoirs of Walter Powell” Dr. L. P. 
Brockett has made a smaller memorial, 
which he calls The Torough Business Man. 
Mr. Powell was reared from infancy in 
Tasmania, then “the newest and wildest of 
the British Antipodal Colonies” ; whence he 
removed to Melbourne, Australia, and laid 
there the foundation of a large fortune. His 
career is in this book held up as an example 
of a great business success, attained wholly 
by the use of honorable means, and as such 
an example we can commend it to any of 
ourreaders who may be making a little more | 
haste to be rich than is right. (Geo. Rout- 
ledge & Sons.) 


—Mr. John Fiske has coWected his recent 
essays into a book, which he calls Myths and | 
Myth Makers. Many of our readers have | 
already formed pleasant acquaintance with 
these essays in the pages of the Atlantic | 
Monthly, and we need do no more than call ; 
the attention of the public to their reissue in 
the present permanent form. Prof. Fiske 
possesses in a remarkable degree the power 
of clearly stating abstruse things, and in this 
book he has employed it to make one of the 
best popular accounts of ancient traditions 
and of their presumed significance that 





which the Harpers have added to their | 


admirable ‘‘ Library of Select Novels.” 


—Mr. J. 8. C. Abbott, who bas written | 


history with more or less accuracy, but al- 
ways in a taking style, for so many thousands 


of American readers, has made another | 


readable book—this time ahout Miles Stand- 


ish, the Puritan Captain. lt gives an account | 
of the main adventures of the Pilgrim Fath- | 


ers, with whom Standish was intimately as- 
sociated for forty years during their strug- 
les with wild Nature and with wild map. 
The story, old and familiar as it is, will 
never lose its interest for the descend- 
ants of those sturdy pioneers; and, if one in 
a hun@red of them read the book, it will in- 
sure a larger sale for it than any of even 
Mr. Abbott’s books have yet bad. 
Mea‘ ) 


—Gareth and Lynette is, in the order of 
publication, though not in the order of their 
intended arrangement, the last number of 


(Dodd & | 


‘* The Idylls of the King.” Critics have com- | 
plained that this poem falls off from the | 


standard of the laureate’s earlier Idylis; but 
we find it no unworthy companion of them. 
Precisely in their tone of thought and exe- 
cution, Gareth and Lynette will not win new 
admirers for Tennyson ; but the old admirers 
will find it thoroughly enjoyable. (J. R. 
Osgood & Co.) 


—Mrs. Oliphant writes interesting stories, 
aud At His Gates is one of them; yet in it 


‘we find a characteristic fault of hers—ibe 





American scholarship has yet given us. (J. 
R. Osgood & Co.) 


—Judge Fox’s Digest of the Law of Part- 
nership is a well-prepared compendium of 
legal decisions, both English and American, 
upon this important brauch of civil law. 
The volume has been prepared with an eye 
to a more general availability than is com- 
mon in strictly legal works. Under an 
alphabetic arrangement, it presents ‘‘ the re- 
ported adjudication upoa questions arising 
out of the relation of partnership,” and, with 
its well-prepared table of cases and index, 
cannct fail to serve a good purpose with the | 
public. 


| in a volume. 


—Prof. James Orton’s little book, Under- | 


ground Treasures, is called on the title-page 
“akey for the ready determination of all the 
useful minerals within the United States.” 
A descriptive list of metals and minerals is 


iven, some tests for these substances are | , 
yee » | adaptation from a part of “ Les 


described, and a few hints for “ prospecting 
are added. The book may serve a useful 
purpose in preventing some persons from 
mistaking copper pyrites for gold; but we 
do not believe that it will produce a “ready 
determination” of gold or silver to any one’s 
pocket. (Worthington, Dustin & Co.) 


—Mr. F. Brent Read has edited a sub- 


scription book entitled Up the Heights of | 


Fame and Fortune, in which the lives and 
achievements of a number of inventors, phi- 
lanthropists, scientific and literary people, 
American and other, are sketched. Nineteen 
biographies are contained in this volume. 
The reader will turn with interest to the 
one describing Mr. Alfred Vail, whom it 
calls ‘‘ the inventor of the present [and of] 
the first Morse alphabet and instruments 
used ia telegraphing.” (Wm. H. Moore & 


Co.) 
~-Mr. Edmund Yates is an industrious 


Dr Wainwright’s Patient is the last work 
upon this list—a book which depicts, as the 
author tells us, scenes in which he has 
moved and characters that he has met. We 
hope that the vigorous scenes in the private 
lunatic asylum here described are no part of 
the 9xthor’s experience. The story is an in- 
teresting one. It forms the last reprint 


fault of insisting too long upon one situation, 
of tiring the reader with a surfeit of rejoicing 
or of sorrow. Sheis so much at home in 
dealing with grave situations that she does not 


| like toend them. The present story, anovel 


of English life, is profusely illustrated and 
belongs to the “ Library of Choice Fiction ” 
published by Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 


—The Servant Girlof the Period is a book 
which concerns, we should say, about 
two millions of housekeepers in this coun- 
try, who have or have had experience of 
‘that greatest plague of life,” the exotic 


maid, usually Celtic, who is sardonically | 


called the “help” of the household. 
written in a sprightly style, and deserves to 
be widely read. (J. 8. Redfield.) 


— Historical Mustrations is a pretty yoiuine 
composed of twelve autotypes taken fiom 
engravings after Paul Delaroche and set off 
by citations from Holinshed, Lamartine, D« 
Vigny, Carlyle, and other historians of th 
scenes depicted in the illustrations. ‘Tic 
book is a pretty one, and includes character- 
istic specimens of Delaroche’s art. (Scrib- 
ners.) 


It is | 


! portrayed. 


—Mr. Edmund Yates’s novel The Ye'l.w | 


Flag, which has been reprinted here in the 


pages of Hvery Saturday, has now appeared | 


Mr. Yates has at least one of 
the essential qualities of a novelist—straigitt- 
forwardness; and his latest book will be 
found, like ‘““ Nobody’s Fortune,” an inter- 
esting story. (J. R. Osgood & Co.) 

—Gavroche, the Gamin of Paris, an 
Miserables,” 
made by M. C. Pyle, and will interest some 
of the young people who are not sufficiently 
masters of the author’s argot to read Victor 
Hugo’s great story in the original. (Porter 
& Coates.) 


is 


—Edna Dean Prector’s Russian Journey 


comes to us in a new edition, with illustra- 
tions, and is now trebiy attractive, pectry, 
prose, and pictures combining to make this 
little book of travel an interesting one. 
R. Osgood & Co.) 


—The Osgoods publish The Complete Poet- 


ical Works of John Greenleaf Whittier in a 
single neat volume of 395 pages. An index 
to the numerous poems gives an additional 
value to this convenient edition, 

—Scribner, Armstrong & Co. publish ina 
single small and pretty volume 7'he Comjlele 


Poetical Works of J. G. Holland, which in 
this shape will prove a convenience to the 


' Doctor’s numerous :‘Imirers. 


literary worker, and the list of the titles of | 
his novels grows apace from year to year. | 
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of Vic’ tor ne 20. 





bles” By *M. Pyle. 12mo, pp. 

225. Porter & C4 By ert ie copies 
Miles ang dish, the ‘eames Ca) a mo J. 

Abbott. 12mo, pp. 372. Dodd & Mead........... 





We W PUBLIC. ALIONS, 








q WE would call the at- 
Gn of Teachers and 

Amateurs to KINKEL’s 
y MeTAOD vor vHE Reup ORGAN AND MELO- 
DEON, which we will issne about September 
First. This work is pronounced superior to all 
others of its class by Teachers who have exam- 


NEW METHOD 


inedit. It coutains a clear and simple course 
of instruction, whereby any one may easily 
quire the mastery of this fayorite Instrument 
with afew months’ study. It will always be a 


FOR THE favorite work with the 


Teacher, on 

its clearness and system- 
atic progression; more of an amusement than a 
study for the Puvil, and will prove a mine of 

















| 


| 


erally, 
| 





s 
In vireo SERMON, PAPERS. 
ng Note, 5}{x9. Bath, 7x8. Letter, 


Octavo 

8x10, White or Blu 
Authors’ Manuscript Paper, 6x10. Contributors’ and 
and Students’ Paper for 


Editors’, 5x10. Reporters’ 
epérters’ Cases, 75 cts. 


Pencil. 
oni Cases, 60 cents to $2. Re’ 
Sample sheets sent free. For sale by Stationers gen- 
MORGAN = VELOES oC. 


a pringfield, M 


Christianity and Modern Thought. 


Being the following dbesiuinies deli: 
wered in Boat 
during the winter of 1871-72, in response tc an ~ 
vitation of the Execrtive Convmmittes of the 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 
I. Break Between Modem Phenght and and ‘a. — 


Sole Manufacturers, 








hi H. W. Bellows 

Theolo the Basis of Human Pr ay by Ree rE 
parke, -D. IIL, e Rise and Decline of the Romish 
Church, by Rev. Athanace Coqueral, file. p esmoed 

ane Soormes, by Rev. Orville ewey, D.D. The Re- 
| lation of Jesus he Present Age, by Rev. 06. Everett, 
2. .D. VI. The Mythical Element’ in the ent, 
Rev. F. H. Hedge, D.D. VII. The Place’ of Mind in 


ac- |} 


account of | 


wealth to the Amateur, on account of the many | 


choice Melodies, Songs, ete., that Mr. Kinke! 


REED ORGAN. 


has selected and arranged expressly for this 


work. Kinkel’s New Method will be mailed, 
postpaid, on receipt of $2.50. 
Address, J. L. PETERS, 599 Broadway, N. Y. 


0 cents for the latest number of 


PETERS’ MUSICAL FONTHLY, 


and you will et at least $4 worth of our latest and best 
Vocal and Instr ‘ramental Piano Music, 


NEW AND sialipheanastatad ns BOOKS. 


Send 3) 





EX PIATION. 
A Novel. by rs s. Jutta C. R. Dorr, author of * Sybil 
Hnntington, ete. i2mo. Cloth, $1.50, 


“A work of absorbing interest,""— Boston Saturday 
Evening Gazett 
“A sto ry of ie and almost tragedy, intensely 
*— Weahington Chronicle, 


ERMA’S ENGAGEMENT. 


i Novel. By the author of ‘ Blanche Seymour,” 
Paper cover, 75 cents; Cloth, $1.25. 

‘““The styleis fresh and evtertiining and the variou 
characters are sketched with great animation.”—Boston 
Saturday Evening Gazette. 

“A romance of more than ordinary interest.’’—Pit/s 
burg Gazette. 


FORSTER’S LIFE OF DICKENS. 


Vhe Life of Charles Dickens. By Jonn Forster. Vol. 17. 
1842-1852. With a number of Iugtrations and Fac- 
Similes. Crown 8vo, Extra cloth, #2. 
** All the: thousand touches that can te be inspired by 
close — ma cy and the hearty sympat hy of ‘riend with 
fi jend ¢ . by one of the subtiest and most — 
literary faxiiaee ‘of the time, given to a marvelously vi 
ous picture of aman whose real portrait sll the wo orld 
will be glad to see and will be the better for seeing." 
London Examiner. 









*,* For sale by Booksellers cenera'!y, or will be sent by 
mail, postpaid, upon receipt of the price by 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
_715 and 717 Market Ste, Philadelphia. — 











NEW SERIES. 
NEW SERTES. 
NEW SERIES. 














LITTELL. S$ LIVING AGE 


on Jan. Ist, 1873, begins volume one of a new series, 
thus affording the most favorable time that has occurred 
in annmbercf years for the beginning of New Sub- 
scriptions. 

A weekly mazazine of sixty-four pages, Tas Livinc Ace 

ves more than 
Three and a Quarter Thousand 
double-column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. 
forming four large volumes. It presents in an inexpensive 
form, considering its great amount of matter, with fresh 
ness, owing to ‘ts weekly issue. and with a Satistace 
tory Completeness attempted by no other publication, 
the best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Serial and Short 
Stories, Sketches, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, His- 
torical, and Political [nformation from the entire body of 
Foreign Periodical Literature and from the pens of the 
Ablest Living Writers. 

It is prorounced by the Rev. Henry W: ard Beecher, The 
Nation, Tie N. Y. Ecening Post, and the leading men 
and journals of the country generally to be “ the best of 
all our eclectic publications,” and is indiepenenbie te 
every one who desires a thorough compendium of all that 


Now is the ti me to subscribe, begi nots 
NEW SERIES an? wth entirely NEW | 
one by MM. ERKMANN-CHATRIAN, oh distin: 
guished French writers; one by. FRITZ REUTER, the 
popular German nove’isi nd. othera to be an- 
nounced hereafter; together with those af the’ best En- 
alish authora, ax uaual. 

Published weekly at SS a year, free of postage; or for 
S10 any one of the American $4 monthlies (or Ha 
era Weekly or Bazar or Appleton's Journal, wee 
ly) . sent _ oo undone fi for 3 pear ; iu he 3.50 
Tue Living Age an ur Youn bh ress 

PERT & GAY, Heaton. 


with the 
‘ALS~— 





ature and Intuition in Man ’ 
ve The Relations of Ethics and Theo v. A. 
LR ee tg a, x x ee, Saath Waal 1 is — vend 
Hops of Jesus, by Rev. 0! liver Stea “4 se — 
“The volume 


“The ence are thoughtful, iaialniin fall of earn- 
est convictious, and state and suggest much that is worthy 
of the attention of ali who feel an Seteneet = the vital 
eS of f Christis anitv."—Morning Star, D 1. 

work. as a whole, is one of pret ability, and dts- 
pla 1y8 the boldness with which Unitarian divines deal with 
spiritual subjects.""— Transcript, Portland, Me. 

Such men as these would not fail to produce a valu- 
able volume on such important and timely themes as 
tegee they treat.""—New Covenant, Chica 

ability and spiri ituality the work would do credit to 
on of Christians.” —Globe, Boston, Masa. 


e inne PP Price a1. % with usual discount to 
en of 25 par ven } 
cotpeay ‘Be © Sent postage paid en re. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 
42 CHawncy Street, Boston, Mass, 


THE GUIDING STAR: 


THE LATEST AND THE BEST 
SABBATH-SCHOOL SINGING BOOK. 


Price, Boards, 35 cents; per 100,%30. Sample copy 
mailed for 25 cents, 


WILL SOON BE READY: 


THE SABBATH. 


Tue Greatest Church Music Book, every page being & 
new and attractive gem and will supersede every 
other work of the king: 


THE AMATEUR. 


The Best Mus ical Monthly. Only One Dollar per year. 
Samp.e Copy sent free. 


LEE & WALKER, } Music Publishers, 
No, 922 CHESTNUT STREET, Philadelphia. 
s Walker’s Musical Almanac sent free to any 








Lee 
address, 


DR. EGGLESTON, 


the popular author of “The Hoosier eat 
and Rithe End of the World,” will write a 


NEW STORY 


for Boys and Girls, commencing in Jannary,'1873, 
and continuing through the year, in 


THE SCHOLAR. 


There will be a new depsrtment, called Cusieus 
Things, and Prof: Peabody will write a series en- 
titled the Microscore Cla The Magazine. will 
be enlarged to 32 pages. 
Send 10 cents for sample copy. Single eteerinttons 
$1.20 per year. Clubs of 10 or more, 30 cents per year. 


Adams, Blackmer & Lyon Pub. Co., Chicago 


APPLETON’S JOURNAL. 
A Weekly Magazine of Popular High- 
elass Literature. 











ENLARGED FOR 1873. 


Price 10 cents per number, or #4 per annum, in ad 
vance, Subscriptions received for Twelve or Six Months" 
New Subscribers for 1873, remitting by or before January 
ist, will receive the numbers for December, 1872, gratui- 

tously, including an extra Christmas number.. 

Any person procuring Five Yearly Subscriptions for 
weekly numbers, and remitting €20, will be entitled to a 
copy for one year gratis. 


D. APPLETON & Co., Publishers, 


549 and 551 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


500,000 Subscribers 


WANTED FOR 


SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY. 


“The Best Magazine in the World.” 


The NOVEMBER and DECEMBER Numbers containing 
the beginning of 


” 
“Arthur Bonnicastle, 
DR. HOLLAND'S GREAT AMERICAN SERIAL. 
Sent free to all Subscribers for 1878. 
Price, $4 a year ; 35 cents a number. 


SCRIBNER & CO.. 


654 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


J. SABIN & SONS, 


84 NASSAU STREET, N. Y., 











BOOKSELLERS AND IMPORTERS, 


have a stock of 50,000 volumes to select from. 

Specialty fine English editions of Standard Works, in 
bandsome bindings. 

Send stamp for Catalognes. 





























14 THE INDEPEN DENT. 
= = me 8 Oe TATE 8 SS 
HENRY WAR rs PER, ; ~ 
nai heed | Agents Wanted. FREE 0 BOOK ‘AGENTS. 
‘RGR; alse ss a ear hey Gil RAE “ot Merevers | We are in want of competent and respectable Ladies | AN ELEGANTLY rocapet Samy bileve 
subscriver, Everybody wants shor. Send for..sample and Gentlemen to canvass for oe will be sent free tg ch apy book agent. 
Pde Gen Yate i Anas ae alae Pa ge a a 
more on this cat canvass than on any other. More Agents THE INDEPENDENT. Coa Sa, ng With unprecedented sas: shaw Jou 
wante?. Send for Oirealer. We are prepared to offer Agents bos at our ar ogee ents are, re doing. ot ATION AL PUBL 





SONGS ,FOR, THE, SANCTUARY. 


111 and 113 WI anew st.. NEW "YORK. 


1872. 

Boston Lectures. on.“ Christianity and Skepticism” is 
a mag valuable course 0 rte upon, these J {impor a 
t subjects. Price 91,60.» s 
SAI RGENT ‘Treasurer, 13 Coranitl: Bo 








“1.50. THE N R Megazine 
feast eae Bias ee a 
bie un Ta. ot dis year wee SONN £ SHOREY 

om: reet, 





= eof New 
Ferg ey ranean aor A Diet iee on ap- 
eae to ee Ene & SHEP. ublishers, Boston. 
JAS/R. OSGOOD & Co.'s 
Popular Books sent ince to 2 any address on 
R. CARTER & BSROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 


7E0. MeDON °3 GREAT NOVELS. 
aSnats Ora A QUIREAEIGHUORUOG OD.. ---Price 1-75. 
SEABOARD PARISH ......-- 
0. EB SoA Dad & SONS, Publishers, New York. 


SEND FOR . SPECIMEN ~~ yof YOUTH'S 
Companion. PERRY, MASON & 00. ston, Mass. 


2,000 SUNPAY: SCHOOL ‘BOOKS.—For list 
send to 0. T, EVANS, 762 Ninth street, New York, 


LOGUWES éent free to any.address, PORTER 
a Counts. Publishers, Philadelphia.) Pa. 


Read! The Young Mother's Rook. Ask News Agents. 


STATIONERY, PICTURES, ETC. 


WE WANT EVERY ‘LADY 


who reads Tax IxDEPEeNDENT to try one of 


LORING'S DOLLARBCXES 
ELEGANT FRENCH NOTE PAPER. 


THOUSANDS ALL OVER-THE (OUN- 
TRY USE THEM. 


On receipt of ONE DOLLAR one will bemailed to y-. 
A. K. LORINC, Box S01 {, Boston. 


Be agin’ <7 


STEEL PENS. 


8OLD BY. ALL STATIONERS. 
Manufacturers’ Warehouse, $1 John street, N. Y. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS. 












































THE NOVELTY - HAND SY4 AMP, 


Linen, 
Gem Price, 


with complete. case, ofitgpe, fo’ 
de, at ee etc. A perfect Little 
Samples free. 


Car 
@1; postpaid, #1 





1a0NVA aut ; 


Address F. P. router Asylum st., Hartford, Ct. 
EDWARD SEARS’S 


Engraving Establishment, 


48 Beekman Street, 
NEW YORK 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & Co., 591 
Broapway, N. Y., opposite Metropolitan. Chromos and 
Stereoscopes and Views, Graphoscopes, Me- 

Albums and Fhotesrapbs of Celebrities. 
ntern Slides a of 
Photographic Materials. 











iP 





LADIES’ Fine NOTE PAPERS and ENVELOPES of 
the latest fashion a by mail postpaid. Send for a 


circular and pricestis 
ok TILTON & CO., Boston. 


EDUCATION. 


TEACHERS’ TOOLS. 


Send for our Diust:ated Catalogue, mailed free. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL APPARATUS OO., 
68 Murray street, New York. 


FORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE INST 

TUTE, for adult students, re for college, 4 
teaching, for husiness. o fork site. re. iss per academic year 
d-and com “4 Enaiieb es, music, and 
—— at low Pat: rse, $25. Stu- 
ents received at it a0 — and me aha charred roportionaily. 
For catalogues address JOSEPH E. NG, D.D., Fort 

Edward, 




















Scroor F'URNITUR 
& ALL SETTEES. 
MEAD. HUNT & HOLT. BUFFALO, 





Catalogue of Btanderd end ' 
application. 


Great Inducements 
AND THE 
Most Liberal Commissions. 


This is a rare opportunity for clergymen, teachers, 
and students, or any other intelligent pe:son, as a pair 
of beautiful chromos, 

GOOD-NIGHT FROLIC, and SO TTRED, 
well worth. $20, Wii .be given to every ' «w$3 sub- 
scriber to THE INDEPENDENT, thus «aking the 
canvassing not only a pleasing recreation, but a profit- 
able business. 

For a more full description of these premiums see 
e-other column of this paper. If you wish for good 

::: tory, send at once for circulars and:terms. 

HENRY C. BOWEN, 
No. 3 Park Piace, New York. 
Post-office Box 2787. 





AN ENERCETIC ‘AND ‘RESPONS- 
ible man, wae oan commas “some capital and who is 
cer, is aed in a 

state to act not dons obntty with the New pereptgom- 
pany in forming sub companies oe ite yy re 
ana sale of ‘the tin 
count: speidences, pobeets. public “buildings, "ac —— 
a _ are being m all 


received fro 
rts of the United States. 
a) full particulars address 1 THE EAGLE GAS CQ., 


AGENTS | WANTED, TT 3 













#200 per month “Salable ant 
made selling A profitable. H 
oO OUR NEW ; T for Catalogue o | 
U.S. & State. JE. ©. BRIDQ. 
K Maps, Charts “— MAN, 5 Barclay x 
8t., New York. 





gee NEAR ALMANAC— Rad 50 Cents 
send ving every Year, 
Month, Week, yond 








A GREAT COMBINATION 


and the very best business opportanity eye offered to be 
found in an Ageucy for taking subseriptio 


HENRY WARD BEECHER'S 


GREAT LITERARY FAMILY pRweraree, with which 
is given away the largest an t Premium Picture 
offered, the new and exquisite $12 


FRENCH OLEVGRAPA, 
called “ Little * inawev and ier Pets." (Oleographs are 
the choices’ c} .- of French. Art-printing in.Ollg—the per- 
fection of ge omo.) We alsggive the superb #10-pair of 





er manch oll ~} CARO: e Awake" and 
“ Past  gubjec i, V %_ fac- 
sim eo of { Onidiaal Oil Pale e.Jarg- 


t 
est circulation in the world. re will a year be made 
better — Lay ferial tales by world-famous euthors— 
ort, EpwarD. EG@LESTON, HARRIET » 
TOWER, ete. New and brilliant contributors. 
oe Namber and back_Nos, of 
he most taking ‘“ Oombination ! r 
Rinreuions paid! 


tee oe 


at 
3 Alcatt’s, story 
The iis est 


Pagans made mY in three 


bs ~~ profitable. 
UBSCRIBER GETS THEM WHEN HZ PATS AGENT. 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED! 


THE, 





Intelligent men aid women watited everywhere. 
! & t good territory, expiugively a assigned, send eariy cE 
cular and terms! J. B. FORD & CO., New York. 
Boston, Mass.; Chicas, UL; San Francisco, Cal. 


GENTS WANTED For guse" 


BOOK, 
THE 


FUNNY SIDE OF PHYSIC; 


Orn, THB Mysteries or Meprotmer. Expose oF 
MepicaL Homsves, QuACKS, AND Guangarans oF 
ALL AGES AND ALL Ooun7TRIzs, 800 Pages. 250 
Engravings. 
An_ interesting and amptes | oat on the wn 





esting accounts of noted Phy- 
d It shows how 
filthy is ee Tobacco and of what vile 
liquors i. It rev. startling 
secrets, and instructs. all how to-aveid the ills: which 
flesh is heir to. Wegive exclusive territory and lib- 
eral ms. For circulars and ter: 
the publishers, J. B. RR & HYDE, 
Conn.; Caicaco, ILL.; or C1NcINNATI, Onto. 


DR. LIVINGSTONE 
Lost and Found. 


Agencies for this great work now giving out. ‘This is 
the bovk every one wants to read. - Pall, «complete. 
Covering the whole subject, Nearly 800 pages, with 
over BW full-page engravings and :napa, illustrat- 
ing the routes and journeys of STANLEY and other 
explorers. Price only $8.50. $25 a-day can be made 
with the book, whether the agent is experienced or 
not. Prospectus now rexiy. Apply for agencies at 
ence to MUTUAL PUBLISHING 00,, Hartford, Conn.; 
~ G. GILUMORE & CO., Chicago; or W. E. BLIS3, To- 
edo, O. 


$75 to $250 per month, <yerr 
male and female, to introduce he GENUINE IM: 
PROVED OOMMON SSNSE MLLY .SEWING 
MAOHINE. This Machine ‘vill “St Stitch, m, fell, 
tuck, quilt, cord, oe braid, and embro = i, a 
most superior manper. Price only 
licensed and warranted for five years, evil 
D for any machine that will he ad 
more beautiful, or more elastic seam eo ours. It 
makes the “Elastic Lock Stitch.” very coeepe 
stitch. can be: cut, and still the cloth cannot be 
pulled Lay? without tearing it, .Weopay Agents 
from $75 to $250 per month aad mses, OF a —_ 
ssion from ich twice that amount can» be m 
Address SECOMB & CO.,, Boston, Mass,; Pittabures. 
| Pa.; Chicago, IIL; or St. Louis, Mo, 


>| FROM THE FLAG 
TO THE CROSS. 


‘| 

| Extra Tes Wctavo, 600 
"pases. Elegantly bound. fully Mt Valua- 
j matter: 
iH 


sicians 





"3 ad 
HARTFORD, 








ents Wi anted. 


9g 
s 





Containin found no- 
where else in print, —— etches of Beecher, 
_—_e By and others, with elegant full-page 


$2. +ENTS ki immense, 
Was ca WORLD’ PUBLISHING 


| NEW “FOR. ul GENTS. 


2 
= 
Zz; 
3 
ie 
Pl 
> 
z. 








a Pictorial Fire- 
sideoteBawor Pols Poly; 
oe 


eatures. 


ae wie 
or 





TEACHERS wanting positions next session see 
“American School Lostitute’s” App. Form. Demand for 


teachers now good. J. W, Schermerhorn, 14 Bond st. 


PENNINGTON eeenure Pennington, N. ms 
Terms reasonable, ASHER, * Prin.” 


Biavtons aril 
Mass. r Common and Sete my. Ry ~~) 


Its a bets = erased te gs 


wfigeden, lt SIRS ENGEL beam 














ents ar é Ci the Field jew plan (most 
favorable for obiaining Avent’s .Onthit. Ad- 
RICAN -FasiLty Biste — -Co., Phila- 

delpliia, sgerets Fag Cincin: 
BS WANEED.—We guar- 
tee profitable and permanent emplegment to 
Splendid-ne mew corks by Mes 1 Mrs. HZBeTOWE 

oy ye ms FREE, 


mY, others, ort ei 


ly and keréraily earsedeat-work for us, sere? Wilts 





and gee, Circulars an! Vintormodiog free to all. 
ORTHINGTON, DUSTIN & CO., Hartford, Conn. 
AGEN? D for the €leatest, fullest, 


ANTE 
BEST pd medic:i book, 
Weed of ev 


vritten R. 
dournal oe Full of Saks I matter. 
ali Sattects delicately and exhau bly. sent, 
—_— 8. M. BETTS &CO., Hurtford, Ct., or Chicago, 





AGENTS WANTED. 





AGENTS! A RARE CHANCE! 


We will rah all Agents $10 per week in case who pw | 
engage wit AT once. Everything fu 


Day oF the my also ye 
yo GEORGE A. HEARD & CO., i 


Se 


2,000 A DAY! 


We are now printing’ Two Thousand 
day of our new Sunday-school Music-book, 


BY JAMES R. MURRAY, 


and are still behind FA orders. No book of the kind 
ever he published has met with such decided sue 
ver 


coples per 


perce ARE NOW IN USE, 


although the boo! ished but one mont! 
Everything — pa ty and Beat wo tifa and by — 


ners as ‘quae 
._ Kunprer oo BL Texwer, Paine Mason, etc, 
Feu wi eon speet Sunday- schoo! -1 Music. 
Kk ect ot PURE DIAMONDS.” Price in boards 35 
poy $8.60 p D3 per hundred, A sample 
SOP yi ‘in 'y er acorers mailed on receipt of 25 cents, 


THE GREAT CHURCH MUSIC-BOOK, 


THE ADVANCE, 


¥ H. & Perttns, will be a smperior tovany work 
of the kind Lpabliened uns ——— n. erything new A 





he U; 8. -Address Hadson: River Wir 


inducements to 
‘ PER WEEMK..and expenses pald. 
$30: want. reliable agent in every Eounty tn 
130 Maiden Lane, N, Y., or Chicago, Il. 





a Month to, good cpnvageers. Articles 
new and * staple as 6 Samples free. 
c. M. LININGTON, Chicago. 


MUSIC, PIANOS, ETC. 


THE NEW 
MUSICAL CURRICULUM. 


A NEW AND COMPLETE COURSE OF INSTRUCTION 
FOR THE 


PIANO. 
By GEO. F. ROOT. 
The attention of teachers and students of music is 


called to the new and improved work of this ex- 
. perlenced and conscientious teacher. 


THE NEW MUSICAL CURRICULUM, 
as-compieted, is the result of years of observation and 
labor devoted to its compiiation andis the 


BEST BOOK EVER PUBLISHED 
fo: ‘he purpose intended, Mr, Root’s immense popularity 
‘es: eacheris due in no.smallh degree.to ane uniformly at- 
irs: cive and progressive manner in which he presents his 
si. ,eéts to the student,, sand in-none of his works are 
these more pr t than in th 


New Curriculum. 
fe 
Poe ply ice 8. on recut of Sack “i wil be 
forwarded: by. mail, y the 
JOHN ONURON & CO., 


CINCINNATI, 0. 




















THE NEW SCALE 





7 Union. Square,:N. Y. 


udonbtedly the best Square Piano made 


fend for Circular with Illustrations. 


Prices ranging from 350 to 700 dollars 


Every Piano WARRANTED for Five Years. 


DUNHAM & SONS, 


(ESTABLISHED 1834), 
Manufacturers of PIANO-FORTES. 








Warerooms, ! 


| Union Square, 
‘AGREAT OFFER ! ! | HOLIDAYS | ! 


HORACE WALSES: 481 Broadway, 
New Y ork, 
and apes se.0f ONE HU HUNDR i i PIANOS. MELOD EOXS, 








class 
FX SREMELY LOW PRICES. ‘Ton Ahgg Tae 

Hol. i 3 New 7-octave {\' < CASE ne mod 
impro . ¢ CONCERTO PARLOR 
ORGANS are the peat beaui a ne style and perfect ia 
tone ever made, Call and © ¢ c 
low for cash. -M y 

m one to three years. New tstruments to Jet, ahd 
rent applied if purchased. Illustrated Catalogues mailed. 


$275. ‘New, falbsige, .rosewood,,.carved legs, 7- 
octave, overstruvg piano for 6276. Pirese instruments 
are eiezant in cone. and and are warranted as 

as any $600 piarn. 
—Super) sou Walnut, Goctage, 6 stops 
do ry reed, Be: rutifirity egeled organonly €100 
5 Degant, colia walnut, 5-ectave organ, pan- 


eled caseyon! 
M.A BONO SBrowiway and 9 Union 





WM. A 5 ¥%t0.; se 7 








D M KGdress 
A. COULTER & CO., Charlotte, Mich. 


BE ei 














Square, N New 
The ‘most durable pi 
Piano Mfg. Co. The vurahhiote delightcd’ 
‘ew Haven. Conn. D ets sent 





Price $1.25; $12 per dozen. Sample 
mailed for $1, 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


THE NORMAL, 


ew Sin » by J..W. Surrern. A goenda 
—_ for inging Rockaby J Classes, Conventions, 
— 75 cts.; 3 per doz, Copies mailed on reoelpe 2 


P'Oatalognes of music sent free, 
S. BRAINARD’S SONS, 
CLEVELAND, 0. 


OHOIRS, MUSICAL GLASSES, CONVENTIONS, 
ACADEMIES. 


ATTENTION ! 


to the following Choice List of 
NEW OANTATAS! ORATORIOS! AN- 
TH 





New and Attractive Cantatas. 





FORTY-SIXTH PSALM.............Dudley Buck. *1.0% 

FESTIVAL CANTATA.......... .-Bugene Thayer. 1% 

GOUNOD'S CHORAL MUSIC,.........0:+++ conees 50 
Well worthy of careful study. 

MUSICAL ENTHUSIAST........ si oe oo» Hewitt. i 


An amusing and very melodious musical extravaganza. 
NEW ORATORIOS. 





BT, PRWBR, ....0..ccccvccccce coccesse J. K. Pwine. 1% 
PRODIGAL S80N........ 1 Art ur Sullivan. 10 
Fine effective compositions. 

ANTHEM BOOKS. 

SABBATH GUEST............H@merson & Morey. 160 


BUCK’S NEW MOTETTE COLLECTION......... oo 2 


BAUMBACH'S SACRED QUARTETTES, (New).... 250 
IN PRESS.—NEARLY READY. 
1.06 


STRAUSS'S DANCE MUSIC. Violin and Piano.... 


The above books sent, postpaid, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., New Yerk. 


NEW HAVEN ORGAN CO. 


Manufacture the Celebrated 
Jubilee and Temple 
ORGANS. 


These Organs are rpassed in quality of tone, 
le of finish, simplicity of construction, and dura- 
Also MELODEONS in various styles and unequaled 


‘Send ‘for Illustrated Catalogue. 
NEW HAVEN ORGAN CO., 
New Haven, Conn. 


LINDEMAN & SONS 
Cycloid and Square 
PIANOS. 
WAREROOMS, 


14 EAST FOURTEENTH ST., 


NEAR FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 


music BOOKS 
SUITABLE FOR a 
Goose. Set to music, Elliott 
oid neta istmes Carols. Be wercifaliy illustrate: 
erman V oiks Lieder Album, Eng, ‘ords. 
"8 Sacred Songs for Little Singers 
Moore Birks Melodies. Follo E Ed. Full gil " 
a Kiane: -forte rte Aibum, "Full a saa is 
“Mendelssohn's Complete Piano Works, Fol, Fu 2 
meofall et Complete Piano Works. Detavo. 

s ¢ 95, each. © Oratorios §0 cents’ e : 
ea of oe Se sity ti ‘cach ae 
ostpaid, on receipt of the marked pri 
PETERS, 


ey T roadway, N. Y- 


the December number of Driers 8 















ts for 
Mu “4 ) Monihl vy, and you will get $4 worth of our 
latest Music. 





5 You ask “V HY we can Beli 
First Class 7 Octave Pianos 
? We answer—It 


y $600 Piano told through 
make 106 





ry pric and 
warrant oo nd for 
— circolar, in — 


to , 800 





&c., using our Pianos ‘in ries. 
oe hind "Coss" "86S Broa dway, New Yorke 
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UNITED STATES ORGANS. 
WHITNEY & SLAYTON, 
‘Manufacturers, 
120 CuaMPLaIN STREET, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
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PREMIUMS. 
PROCLAMATION 


TO EVERYBODY! 


A MAGNIFICENT PRESENT 
For 1873. 


Iris a well-known fact that there are many 
thinzs that cannot be done in a day, though, 
as the world grows older, the new and vari- 
ous combinations in the arts and sciences 
render short and easy some processes that 
bave been slow and difficult. A few years 
ago an oil painting was so much of a rarity, 
by reason of the positive limitation of the 
supply, that only the very wealthy could 
afford to possess one. To-day the windows 
of our fancy stores are lined with pictures 
80 nearly like oil paintings as to be hardly 
told from them, and at a cost which brings 
them within the reach of all. The fine 
chromo of to-day, for all practical purposes, 
is as good as a painting in oil; indeed, it zs 
an oil painting, only the painting is quickly 
done, by a peculiar kind of printing process, 
instead of by the hand of the artist. Nearly 
a year ago we began to think of adding to 
our already long and valuable list of premi- 
ums some chromo that should be so really 
good as to be wanted by every one by whom 
it should be seen. As we looked about us, 
our ideas expanded, and at last a pair of 
pictures were shown us so true to Nature 
and so really meritorious that we at once 
decided them to be just what we wanted. 

These pictures were painted by the emi- 
nent artist, Mr. G. G. Fish, and are, indeed, 
exquisitely beautiful. Oue of them is called 
**A Good-Night Frolic,” and represents a 
young girl frolicking with her kitten upon 
the bed. Thelittle blue-eved fairy is dangling 
one of her many beautiful blonde curls over 
the kitten, which is lying on its back, trying 
to catch the curl with its paws. It is, indeed, 
a perfect gem, that one cannot help falling 
in love with at first sight. The other picture 
is that of a young girl, who has completely 
exhausted herself with play, and is now re- 
clining on a sofa, ‘‘So Tired,” and yet so 
beautiful, that all who have seen it are en- 
thusiastic in their admiration over it and 
pronounce it positively splendid. These two 
pictures we have bad chromoei, at great ex- 
pense, by one of the best chromo-lithographic 
artists in the country, and are now having 
an immense edition printed, to supply the 
denand which we expect will be made. 
Tiey are each 12 by 16 inches in size, and 
are being printed in twenty different colors, 
from as many different stones, each color of 
the finest material; and altogether making 
two of the best and most beautiful chromos 
that hive ever been published, and such as 
would readily sell at the picture stores for 
$10 each. 

Now, therefore, we will send both of the 
above-described valuable chromos, postage- 
paid (unmounted), as a premium for every 
new yearly subscriber sent to THe INDE- 
FENDENT, with $3; or we will send the 
chromos, postage-paid, mounted on thick 
hinders’-board, sized and varnished, ready 
for f-aming, for 25 cents extra—viz., $3.25 
in all; or, mounted on a canvas stretcher, 
precisely like an oil painting, for 50 cents 
extra—viz., $3.50 in all. 

We want first-class reliable agents, male and 
female, in erery town, village, and city in the 
whole country to canvass for these pictures. We 
are offering EXTRA tnducements to good agents, 
and advise all such to send for our descriptive 
circulars before engaging in any other business. 

Address 

Henry C. Bowen, Publisher, 


No. 3 Park Place, New York City. 





List of Premiums. 
STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 


RITCHIE’S MAGNIFICENT STEEL EN- 
GRAVING ENTITLED 


Authors of the United 
States. 


Size 19 by 85 Inches. 

One of the Finest and Most Uelebrated 
Steel Engravings ever produced in the ecun- 
try, now given away for one new subscriber 
and $8. 

This is believed to be the most valuable 
preming ever offered for one new subscriber. 

The following distinguished “ Authors of 
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the United States” appear with goodsized] THTI BICKFORD 


liknesses-in this engraving—viz. : 
IRVING. BANCROFT 
BRYANT. PARKE GODWIN, 
COOPER. MOTLEY, 
LONGFELLOW. BEECHER. 

‘Miss SEDG WICK. CURTIS. 

*MRS. SIGOURNEY. EMERSON. 
MRS,SOUTHWORTH. i. H. DANA, 
MITCHELL. MARGARET FULLER 
'WILLIs. OsSSOLL 
HOMES. CHANNING. 
KENNEDY. MRS. STOWE. 


MRS. MOWATT RITCHIE. MRS. KIRKLAND. 


ALICR CARY. WHITTIER, 
PRENTICE. LOWELL. 

G. W. KENDALL. BOKER. 

MORRIS, BAYARD TAYLOR. 
POE. SAXE. 
TUCKERMAN. STODDARD. 
HAWTHORNE. MRS. AMELIA WELBY. 
SIMMS. GALLAGHER. 

P. PENDLETON COOKE. COZZENS. 
HOFFMAN. HALLECK,. 
PRESCOTT, 


Remember! One New Name sént with 
‘$3.00 will get this Engraving, and also THE 
INDEPENDENT for one year. 


Engravings of Grant 
and Wilson. 


WE have decided to reward every person 
who sends us one new name, with the money 
—viz., 3.00—with a copy of each of Ritchie's 
Splendid Steel Hngravings of President GRANT 
and Vice-President-elect HENRY WILSON. 

These engravings we warrant to be the 
best likenesses of President GRANT and Vice- 
President Henry WILson to be found in 
the country. 

We aska prompt response to this eztra- 
ordinary offer, and appeal to our friends, one 
‘and all, to make the trifling effort necessary 
to obtain these two elegant steel engravings. 

With such a popular present, which we 
offer to everybody, itis hard to believe that 
anybody will re to work for it. 


RITCHIE’S MAGNIFICENT STEEL EN- 
GRAVING OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S . 


“First Reading of the 
Emancipation Pro- 


clamation.” 
Copied and Engraved from F. B. CARPEN- 
TERS great oil painting. Size 26 by 86. 


WE have purchased the steel plate of this 
engraving from Mr. Carpenter, at a cost of 
$8,000, with the exclusive right to publish 
and use the same as we may see fit, and 
until further notice will present a copy of 
the splendid engraving aforesaid to every 
person who shall send us the names of four 
new subscribers and TEN dollars, or who 
will renew his subscription for four years and 
send us TEN dollars, or who will renew his 
subscription for one or more years, and send 
us new names to make up the balance, with 
TEN dollars. 

We absolutely guarantee perfect satisfaction 
in every case and to all parties, or the money 
will positively be refunded. 


SPLENDID STEEL ENGRAVING OF 
Edwin M. Stanton, 


LaTE SECRETARY OF WAR. 


WE have purchased the new plate of this 
engraving, and will give one copy, printed 
on fine pasteboard, to every subscriber who 
will send us the name of a new yearly sub- 
scriber, with the money—viz., $3.00. The 
engraving will ‘be sent, postage paid, to any 
post-office in the United States. 





New Premium. 


Grover & Baker Sew- 
ing Machine. 

Grover & Baker’s world-renowned No. 

23 Family Sewing Machine sells for $55 


cash. We will présent such a machine to 


any person who will send us the names 
of NINETEEN new subscribers (see terms 
on 15th page), which, at our usual rates, 
$8.00 each, is $57—little more than the cash 
price of the machine, thus.giving THE LNDE- 
PENDENT almost for nothing. 

Persons intending to take advantage of 
this offer, and sending the subscribers’ names 
as they obtain them, will please state in each 
instance’that they are sent’On this’account. 

All‘subscriptions sent under this:offer must 
begin with the number of the paper NEXT 
AFTER THE RECEIPT OF THE MONEY. 

Remittances must be made by post-office 
money-order, bank-check, or express (paid). 
au full directions how toship the ma- 

ines. 


| 





_ the circulation of Tut INDEPENDENT. 











Family Knitting Ma- 


chine 
will be given to any one who sends us the 
names of eight new yearly subscribers, with 
the money, $24. The lowest retail price of | 
this machine is $30, which makes it 25 per 
cent. cheaper for any one to buy a single 
machine of us than from any other source, | 
and at the same time do good by adding to 
is 
machite is gaining in popularity every day . 
ands fast becoming a necessity in every 
family. Send to us for acircular, describ- | 
ing its wonderful economy and capacity. 











“Pure Diamonds.” 

“ PorE Dramonps” isa new and elegant- 
ly printed volume of Sunday-school and 
Family Music, containing nearly 200 pages 
and tunes by the ablest of American music- 
al contributors. We have made arrange- 
ments by which we are able to offer one 





copy of this new Sunday-school Music Book 
to any petson who will send us the name of 
one new subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT, 
with the money, $3.00. To any Sunday- 
school sending a club of ‘25 new subscribers 
to THE INDEPENDENT, at $3.00 each, we wil 
present 50 of “Pure Diamonds,” 
and for 50 new subscriptions, at $3.00 euch, 
we will present 100 copies. 


 WORCESTER’S 
Unabridged Pictorial 
Quarto Dictionary. 


WE will present this magnificent una- 
bridged pictorial dictionary—price $10—to 
any person who will send us the names of 
six new subscribers, with the money ($18), 
or to any person not in arrears who will 
renew his subscription for six years and 
pay us $18. This splendid volume, of 
eighteen hundred and fifty pages, is becom- 
ing more and more popular wherever the 
English language is spoken, and by thousands 
it is:pronounced vastly superior to.any other 
dictionary in the world. It is worth a whole 
library of ord:nary trash, called books, and 
should be owned aud plated on the center- 
table, for daily consultation and ‘study in 
every family. Our favorable contract with 
the publishers enables us to offer it for the 
trifling effort of obtaining six ‘new sub- 
Scribers. Reader, if you are destitute of 
this volume, go to work and secure it. 








Carpenter’s Book, 
SIX MONTHS AT THE WHITE HOUSE 
WITH ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


WE will send THe INDEPENDENT one 
year—price $3—and “Six Months at the 
White House”—price $1.50—postage paid, to 
any person who will send us $3.50; or we 
will send ‘‘ Six Months at the White House” 
as 4 present to any person who will send us 
the name of one néw subscriber to In- 
DEPENDENT, with the money—viz., $3.00. 

Ge Na ee) 


PERIODICALS. 
MAGAZINES. 


WE will send for one year Tue INDE- 
PENDENT, price $3.00, and either one of the 
following magazines— Atlantic Monthly, Har- 
pers Monthly, The Galary, Lippincott’s Maga- 
zine—to any person (not already a subscriber 
to those magazines) who will send us $6; or 
we will send either of the above magazines 
one year asa premium to any-person, not 
now asubscriber to them, who wii! send us 
the names of three new subscribers to THE 
INDEPENDENT, with the money—viz. $9.00. 

We will send THe INDEPENDEN? one 
year, price $3, and the Sunday Magazine 
one year, price $2.75, to any person. (not al- 
ready a subscriber to the Sunday Magazine) 
who will send us $5.50; or we willsend the 
above magazine one year as a-premium to 
any person, not now a subscriber to it, who 
will send us the names of three new sub- 
scribers to Tue INDErENDENT, with the 
money—viz., $9.00. 





We will send Tui INDEPENDENT one year 
—price $3.00—and the National Sunday- 
school Teacher (monthly) for one year—price 
$1.50—to any person (not already a sub- 
scriber to the National Sunday-schoot Teacher) 
who will send us $3.50; or we will send the 
National Sunday-sehool Teacher one year as & 
present to any new subscriber for that peri- 
edical who will send us the name of one 
new subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT, with 
the money—Vviz., $3.00. 


We will send THe INDEPENDENT one year 
—price $3.00—and the Herald of Health for 
one year—price $2.00—to any person (not 
already a subscriber to the Herald of Health) 
who will send us $4.50; or we will send the 


Herald of Health one y#ar as a present to any 
person who will send us the names of two 
‘Hew subscribers to Tite INDEPENDENT, with 
the monéy—viz., $6.00. 


We will send THe INDEPENDENT One year 
—price $3.00—and the Americun Agricultur- 
‘tt for one year—price’$1.50—to any person 
(not already a subscriber to the American 
Agriculturist) who will send us.$4.25; or we 
will send the American Agriculturist one year 
a8 & present to any person who will send us 
the names of two new subscribers to THE 
INDEPENDENT, ‘With the money—viz., 6.00. 


We will send Tug INDEPENDENT one year 
—price $3.00—and Our Young Folks one year 


| —price $2,00 to any person who will'send us 


$4.50; or we will send Our Young Folks one 
year to any person who will send us the 
names of two new subséribers to Toe INDE- 
PENDENT, with the'money—viz., $6.00. 


NEWSPAPERS. 


We will send for one year Toe InDEPEND- 
ENT, price $3.00, and either of the follow- 
ing $4.00 weekly newspapers—Harper’s 
Weekly, Harper's Bazar—to any person (not 
already a subscriber to those newspapers) 
who will send us $6.00; or we will send 
either of the above papers one year as a 
premium to any person, not now a sub- 
scriber to them, who will send us the names 
of three new subscribers to THe INDEPEND- 
ENT, with the money—viz., $9.00 





We will send Tur INDEPENDENT one year 
—price $3.00—and Youth’s Companion tor 
one year (price $1.50) to any person (not 
already a subscriber to Youth’s Companion) 
who will send ts $3.75; or we will send 
Youth's C ion-one year as a present to 
apy new subscriber for that periodical who 
will send us the name of one new subscriber 
to Tam INDEPENDENT, with the money— 
viz., ‘$3.00. 

We will send Taz INDEPENDENT one year 
—price $3.00—and Hearth and Home for one 
year—price $3.00—tw any person (not already 
a subscriber to Hearth and Home) who wiil 
send us $5.50; or we will send Hearth and 
Home one yearas'a present to any new sub- 
scriber for that periodical who will send us 
the names of three new subscribers to THe 
INDEPENDENT, With the money—viz:, $9.00. 


Address 
HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Publisher of ‘‘ Tus INDEPENDENT,” 
P.-O. Box 2787, New York. 


Che Independent 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Remittances must be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of these can 
Be’ procared, send the money in a Registered Letter. The 
‘present registration ‘system is virtually an ab<olute pro- 
tection against losses by mall, and all Postmastere are 
obliged to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

for 32 Numbers, in advance, 
“ 54 Lo “ 
after 3 mos. 


BY MAIL, $3. 
. ie . 
= Fs _ 8 after 6 mos, 


If delivercd in New York, 20 cents per year additional. 

Single copies 10 cents, 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order {s re- 
ceived by the Publisher for their discontmuance, and until 
payment of all arrearages is made as required by law. 

No names entered on the subscription books without 
the first payment in advance. 

SUBSCRILERS are abe re ng requested to note the 
expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward what is 
due ior the ensuing year, with or without furtaer reminder 


from this oflice. 

HE RECEIPT of the r is a sufficient receipt of the 
piver subscription. RECEIPTS for money remitted to 
RENEW subscriptions are attached to tne bey oy of the 
paper; but when a postage-stamp is received the receipt 
will be sent by mail. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet street, are 
our Agents in London to receive subscriptions and adver- 
tisemen 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 


Editer, Publisher, and Proprietor, 
P.-0. Box 2787, New York City. 

















NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 





1.—Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
post-office — whether his mame or anoth- 
er’s,.or whether he has subscribed or not—is respou- 
sible for the payment. 

2—If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may continue 


tovend it until ent is made;and collect the whole 
amount, whether the paper is taken from the office or 
not. 


= urts have decided that refusing to take 
Bom Ry periodicals from the post-otlice, or 


retmpring and leaving them uncaed 
face ence of intentional fraud. 


for, is prima 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


PER AGATE LINE, EACH INSERTION. 
BUSINESS NOTICES. 
4 times (one ‘monthi). ‘sc. 
(three months) XGc. 
“ IJBe 
toc. 


f 


Peprerere titi tri 





ry 


twelve 





th). 
(three months) 
CommenciaL Norices..Ows Dottan per AGATE List 
EACH TIME. 
Francia NOTICES....-- Two Dotzars per Acate Ling 
10Us AND OTHER NOTICES....--.-. Fiery Cents 4 Lisa 
—_— Gks aNp Deatus, not exceeding four lines, $1; 
over that. Lape 
Payments for ertising m 
YC. BOWEN, 





aNp PrRoprie 
rs ik Place, New York. 
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NOTICES. 





3 All commnnications for the Editorial, Literary, 
News, and Miscelinneons Columps of this journal ehould 
be addressed to The Editor of The Independent, 
P.-0, Box 2787. 

2 All communications for the Commercial Depart- 
ment to the Commercial Editor: and all business com- 
munications from subseribers and advertisers to Henry 
C. Bowen, Box 2787. 

2" No notice can be taken of anonymous communica- 
tions. Whatever is irtended for insertion must be an- 
thenticated bythe name and address of the writer; not 
necessarily for publication, but as a guaranty of good 
faith. 

EF We do not hoid ourselves responsinle for any views or 
orinions expressed in the communications of our Corre- 
5p ondents. 

2 Manuscripts rent to Taz INDEPENDENT cannot be re- 
turned unless nied by a ped and directed 
envelope, 


Che Independent. 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Eprtor, PuBLIsHER, AND PROPRIETOR. 














New York, January Oth, 1872. 








HALTING RADICALISiM. 





Raprcauism, to be worthy of the name, 
must go down to the roots of things. The 
man who attacks an abuse without discoy- 





| must learn of us a little genuine radicalism. 


i 








ering the principle which would overthrow | 


it is more « fanatic than a radical. 

We wish our bright neighbor, the To!edo 
Index, would seriously study this truism. In 
its tilt against Christianity it has discovered 
some unfair advantages allowed by the state 


to Christians; and, as if it were the first to | 


discover these abuses, it is hugging them 
with all the heat of a favorite aversion. In- 
deed, it seems te suppose that if it does not 
attuck them nobody else will, forgetful that 
it is by Christian people and Evangelical 
papers that these relics of an established 
church have been longest and most vigor- 
ously opposed. It forgets that there are 
many other similar discriminations which 
should be abolished, for broader reasons than 
any religious one. It flings out its defiant 
banner for 1873, evidently expecting to con- 
found, by its astonishing boldness, the ranks 
of the enemy. If it willlisten for a moment, 
it will discover that its halting radicalism 
still needs further spurring on, and that, so 
far from charging on it, we shall welcome it 
asa timid follower. Never did Candaules 
praise his wife more warmly than Christian 
people have for years been extolling the 
beauty of entire religious liberty ; and, now 
that our free-thinking friends have caught a 
fartive glimpse of it, they are trying, like 
Gyges, to kill the Christianity which has 
shown ittothem. We cannot belp them 
in this assault, but we are vlad that they 
are learning to admire the principle we have 
been preaching. We adventure a little fur- 
ther instruction in the form of comment on 
the platform of the Jndez. 

These are its demands: 

1, ** That ecclesiastical property should be 
taxed.” So have wesaid again and again. It 
is a shame and disgrace that three hundred 
anid fifty millions of church property should 
selfishly ask secular property to pay its 
taxes. But here the Jndex is not radical 
enough to suit us. We see no reason why 
this exemption should be denied to a church 
and allowed to a school or college. It is not 
because a church is a religious institution, 
but because it is a private institution, that it 
should be taxed. Any institution, which re- 
ceives the protection of the state, but is not 
tion. The Index needs to widen its radical- 
ism. 

2. ‘*That chaplains should be discon- 
tinued in the state and national institutions.” 
To this we say Yes, with an explanation. 
Soldiers, prisoners, and paupers ought not 
to be denied the religious privileges whieh 
they desire. But the Government should 
not pay this expense when it is possible to 
rely upon private devotion of believers to 
their faith. The Government should allow 
chaplains; but only in rare cases—such, per- 
haps, as in vessels at sea—shou!d it provide 
for the religious needs or whims, if the Jn- 
dex will, of its employes; just as it provides 
tobacco for sailors, who might be better off 
without it, but who must have It, neverthe- 
less. 

3. “That no public appropriations should 
be made for sectarian educational or char- 
itable institutions.” Here, again, the Index 














| fasts.” 
| ; ; 

| we quite agree with the Index; but the 
; people do want family festivals—such as 


Not only sectarian institutions should be de- 
nied grants, but all others that are not sup- 
ported and conirolled entirely by the state. 
Harvard or Yale, thougi unsectarian, has 
no business to ask the state to pay its bills. 
If it is controlled by private individuals, let 
them find the money. 

4, ‘‘That religious services sustained by 
the Government should be abolished; and 
especially the use of the Bible as a religious 
authority in schools.” On this question the 
Index has been a learner from us, and ave 
are glad to see it coming up to our position. 

5. “That the President and the govern- 
ors of states shall cease to appoint feasts or 
So far as fast days are concerned, 


Thanksgiving Day, Christmas, and New 
Year’s Day. We think the Government 
does right in recognizing these occasions as 
legal holidays; and certainly Thanksgiving 
Day is in no sense sectarian. If Thanksgiv- 
ing Day shocks the tastes of some Atheists 
on religious grounds, so does Independence 
Day shock some resident foreigners on patri 
otic grounds. Let both go or stay together. 

6. “That the judicial oath be replaced by 
simple affirmation.” There is nothing secta- 
rian in requiring each witness. to swear by 
What is most solemn according to his own 
religion, be it Christian or Buddhist. The 
state wants the truth. And whether a Chris- 
tian kiss a book or a Chinaman kill a cock is 
utterly immaterial to the question of religious 
equality. 

7. “That the laws requiring the observance 
of Sunday as the Sabbath be repealed.” To 
this we again say Yes. Thestate has a right 
tc protect the quiet of worshipers on the 
Sabbath ; but not one particle of right to in- 
terfere further to regulate the private action 
of Jews or Infidels on Sunday. 

8. ‘That laws based on ‘Christian’ as 
distinct from universal morality be abro- 
gated, and no special privilege be granted to 
Christianity.” Thisis a very general demand, 
and we suppose refers to laws against usury 
(though that is Jewish rather than Christian), 
profanity, etc. Here again we are glad that 
the Inder agrees with us. The Government 
is not intended to control opinion, nor to re- 
ward or punish conduct, except as it directly 
affects the material interests, the bodies, and 
the pockets of those from whom it springs. 

We cordialiy welcome the Inder as an ally 
on this field of radicalism. It might have 
been more logical in the form of its prop- 
ositions if its face had not been set so like a 
flint against religion that it sees only abuses 
connected therewith. But, though of the 
most vital importance in the life of the in- 
dividual soul, religion is but incidental in the 
affairs of the state. It must come under the 
category of private interests, and be treated 
with no more and no less regard than others 
of its class. We do not need to assure those 
who have been our readers that, in our view, 
religion is not made mere sacred, but rather 
profaned by becoming a matter of compul- 
sion; and, so far from being strengthened, is 
weakened by making any king or queen or 
congress take the place of each man’s own 
conscience as Defender of the Faith. 





DISPENSATION OR COMMUNION? 





Tue Baptist Standard repudiates the theory 
that the table spread at the celebration of 


' the Lord’s Supper is “the table of the 


. | church, to which it invites whom it will, ex- 
controlled by it, should pay for its protec- | 


cludes whom it will.” In reply to the query 
of Tae INDEPENDENT, ‘‘ Whose table?” it 
replies, “ The Lord’s table, undoubtedly.” 
It strikes us that this admission is not 
quite ingenuous. If. there is any one po- 
sition upon which Close Communionists are 
agreed, it is that the Supper is a church ord- 
inance. Most certainly the ‘‘ regular’ Bap- 
tist churches do claim the right of inviting 
whom they will and excluding whom they 
will. If they regard the table as the Lord’s, 
they at the same time suppose that they 
have a special custody of it; and, that it is 
for them to decide who may and who may 
not be admitted to it. 
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by Christ ; and it is the invitation of the church, 
expressed through its authorized representa- 
tive, which alone gives a member of any 
roa church the right to a seat at the 
table.” 


In this respect we are aware that the 
Baptists differ from their brethren in some 


_ of the other churches only by drawing the 








The National Baptist | 


| 
is one of the most liberal of the Baptist | 
Lord Jesus Christ. That is to say, the only 


papers, but it holds this opinion; and the 
Examiner and Chronicle, which always knows 
what it is talking about, says this: 

“The Supper is observed at stated times 
by a church to give its own members the 
opportunity of obeying a positive command 


lines a little more narrowly. The Baptists 
invite members of Baptist churches. The 
common invitation in most of the orthodox 
churches is to ‘‘members of evangelical 
churches in good standing.” We believe in 
this limitation no more than in the other. 
We regard it as an enormous assumption for 
any church to say who may and who may 
not partake of the Lord’s Supper. The 
Lord’s Supper is for the Lord’s friends, all of 
them; and when any church invites 7és 
friends, instead of the Lord’s, it usurps a pre- 
rogative which can never belong to it. There 
is not a solitary hint in the New Testament 
that this ordinance was to be confined to the 
members of orthodox churches, much less to 
the members of Baptist churches. There is 
no more authority for limiting the invitation 
to the communion-table than for limiting the 
invitation to the Gospel-feast. ‘‘ Whosvever 
will,” ‘‘Ho! every one that thirsteth” are 
the only messages which the Church has to 
deliver. 

When any church announces that none 
who do not submit to its rites can become 
the friends of Christ, we cry out against the 
blasphemous assumption ; but is the assump. 
tion any less unwarrantable when a chure!s 
proclaims that: none who do not accept its 
dogmas or submit to its forms may express 
their friendship for Christ in the way that 
he himself has appointed? As the author of 
‘* Kece Deus” has said: 

“Around the cross all men are equal; 
around the table which represents the cross 
all men must be equal too. But this equality 
cannot exist with the idea of dispensation. 
Men cannot meet in any official capacity 
whatever at the Lord’s table. There they 
assemble only as persons for whom the 
body was broken and the blood shed. The 
clergyman is not a clergyman, the officer is 
not an officer, when seated at the board of 
communion ; the communicants are there as 
sinners who have accepted salvation through 
Jesus Christ. The sect which has 

erverted a eommunion into a dispensation 
1as_ interfered with the incommunicable 
prerogative of Christ.” 

But will not unworthy persons often ap- 
proach the table if this large liberty be al- 
lowed? Undoubtedly, just as unworthy 
persons often approach the table now. The 
most rigid church discipline does not serve 
to exclude all the unworthy communicants. 
‘‘Let a man examine himself,” says Paul; 
“and so let him eat of that bread and drink 
of that cup.” The responsibility of the sac- 
ramental act rests with each communicant, 
not with the church. “If any man eat and 
drink unworthily, he eateth and drinketh 
condemnation to himself.” 

The Hraminer and Ohronicle argues that 
churches have the same right to undertake 
the custody of the communion-table that they 
have to determine whom they will baptize. 
The Hraminer says: 

‘* Every church in Christendom holds to 
the right of restricting its own administra- 
tion or baptism to such of the Lord’s people 
as have religious opinions that conform, in 
the main, at least, to the distinctive views of 
the church receiving them; and the univers- 
al verdict is that the restriction is reasona- 
ble and needful.” 

The only lawful condition of baptism is 
discipleship. Whoever believes on the Lord 
Jesus Christ and wants to serve bim has a 
right to be baptized. Every church in 
Christendom which claims the right of with- 


ious opinions do not conform to its own dis- 
tinctive views claims an authority which 
the Scriptures do not confer upon it. We 
beg leave to call in question the statement 
that “every church in Christendom” prac- 
tices such restrictions; and to say that the 
verdict to which the Hzaminer gives expres- 
sion is by no means universal. We can 
point to many orthodox churches—to lead- 
ing Presbyterian churches in this city—in 
‘hich the only question asked of a candi- 
date for baptism is whether he believes on 
end loves and means to obey and serve the 


condition imposed by these churches upon 
c‘nfessors of the faith is that which, as we 
«contend, is alone sufficient for admission to 
the Lord’s table. In such churches the re- 
stricted invitation to the communion is sel- 
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dom heard; »ut, instead of it, all who love the 
Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity are assured 
that they have aright at his table. 

Our fundamental objection to close com- 
munion is, therefore, one which lies equally 
against the practice of some other churches, 
Nevertheless, we should fail in candor if we 
omitted to say that the Baptist practice ig 
more offensive than that of the Presbyterians 
and Congregationalists, not only because it 
is more rigid and exclusive, but also because 
it is utterly inconsistent. To be willing in 
everything else to hold the closest and most 
fraternalrelations with other Christians, and 
then to exclude them from fellowship in this 
ordinance, is a procedure to which neither 
logic nor common sense give any counte- 
nance. Tosay toaman, “ You are a good 
enough Christian to take sweet counsel with 
us in our homes, to be welcome in our 
prayer-meetings, to work in our Sunday- 
schools, to take part with us in all our mis- 
sionary undertakings, to teach us the way of 
life from our pulpits, even to preach the sac- 
ramental sermon on Communion Sunday ; but 
you are not good enough to sit down with us 
at the Lord’s table—from that glad feast at 
which when it was instituted the Master 
prayed for his disciples that they might all 
be one we exclude you”—to say this is to 
do violence to reason and to trample con- 
sistency under foot’ The position of the 
Landmarkers, who refuse to have any deal- 
ings whatever with other Christians, is in- 
telligible; but the position of those who 
throw down all the other barriers to Chris- 
tian fraternity, and build a bristling rampart 
only around the Lord’s table, is very hard to 
comprehend. It is a puzzle to the mind and 
astumbling-block to the feet of the way faring 
man. The sooner our Christianity is cleared 
of all such dubious entanglements the better 
it will be for the world. 





LOUISIANA AND CONGRESS. 





Two sets of Presidential electors from 
Louisiana have voted for President and 
Vice-President, and both have deposited 
their votes with the Secretary of State. Our 
latest information, as we go to press, indi- 
cates that two separate state governments 
will be organized, each claiming rightful 
jurisdiction, unless the result be prevented 
by Federal interference. In this event Lou- 
isiana will have two governors and two 
legislatures. A United States senator from 
Louisiana is to be elected; and, as there will 
be two chosen who will appear at Washing 
ton as Claimants of the office, this will force 
upon the Senate the question which it is 
that represents the lawful government of 
the state. Moreover, the Supreme Court of 
Louisiana has before it substantially the 
same question in another form. Should it 
decide that the board of canvassers of which 
Governor Warmoth is chairman is the law- 
ful board, and that the Herron-Lynch board, 
virtually extemporized and judicially en- 
dorsed by Judge Durell, is not such, this will 
still further complicate the Louisiana mud- 
die. It will involve the question of juris- 
diction, as between a state court and a 
Federal court, in a matter that refers to the 
proper organization of a state government. 

We are very far from looking upon this 
scene with any satisfaction or pleasure, or 
having any special sympathy with either of 
the contending parties; yet, in view of the 
action ef Judge Durell and for the sake of 
the great principle involved, we have hoped 
that what is known as the Warmoth party 
would not suffer the question to go by de- 


| fault. The principle is worth fighting for, 
holding baptism from persons whose relig- | 


whether the belligerenta be scoundrels or 
saints, 

We see no way out of this muddle short 
of the action of Congress, exercising the 
power Bestowed upon it in the guaranty 
clause of the Constitution. The President 
cannot solve the problem, since his only 
right of action is derived from the laws of 
Congress, and this refers exclusively to the 
emergency of an ‘‘ insurrection,” in which 
case he may interpose to preserve the public 
peace, confining himself to the methods des- 
ignated by law. The primary authority is 
in Congress, and not in the President. In 
the case of the Dorr Rebellion the Supreme 
Court of the United States, referring to the 
guaranty clause of the Constitution, said: 
“Under this article of the Constitution it 
rests with Congress to decide what govern- 
ment is the established one in a gate. For. 
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as the United States guarantee to every state 
in the Union a republican government, Con- 
gress must necessarily decide what govern- 
ment is established in the state before it can 
decide whether it is republican or not.” The 
Court, of course, means /avfully established, 
in distiaction from a government that is 
simply a usurpation of power. 

This is precisely the question that Con- 
gress will have to meet, and ought to dis- 
pose of upon its merits, free from any parti- 
gan proclivity. It is an elementary question, 
precipitated upon Louisiana and upon the 
country by the action of Judge Durell. The 
possible settlement of the point by Congress 
is twofold. It may decide that one of these 
Louisiana governments is the lawful one, 
which would end the question in respect to 
the other; or it may, in view ofall the cir- 
cumstances, come to the conclusion that no 
republican form of government exists in 
Louisiana, and proceed, as it did with the 
rebel states, to the proper steps for the crea- 
tion of such a government. In one or the 








other of these ways Congress must extricate 
the state from its present difficulties. The 
lesson to be learned is that Federal officers 
should mind their own business, and leave 
purely state questions to be settled by the 
authority which the state itself’ provides. 








THE LAW OF NATIONS. 


A COMMITTEE consisting of emivent jurists 
of different nations was appointed at the 
meeting of the British Association for the 
Promotion of Social Science, held at Man- 
chester, in September, 1866, for the purpose 
of preparing the outlines of an International 
Code, which might serve as the basis upon 
which the nations accepting it, after such 
revisals and amendments as might be neces- 
sary to secure its adoption, would agree to 
conduct their intercourse with each other. 
David Dudley Field, the member of the 
committee representing this country, at 
whose suggestion the appointment was 
originally made, has been engaged in the 
work for the last six years, and the result 
we have in an outline draft of an Inter- 
national Code, a few copies of which have 
been published for private circulation. 
Other members of the committee, as we 
presume, have been occupied with the same 
task. In the end the result of their joint 
labors will be submitted to the Association ; 
and after this will come the effort to pro- 
cure its adoption by this country and the 
leading governments of Europe. 

The initial work to be done is a vast one, 
embracing nothing less than the codification 
of all the existing and acknowledged princi- 
ples of international law, with the omission 
of what has become obsolete, with the 
amendment of what is defective, and with 
such additions to the public law of civilized 
nations as the principles of Christianity and 
the general interests of humanity seem to 
require. Let this conception be realized, 
and then authoritatively adopted by even a 
few of the leading nations of the world, and 
& long step will have been taken toward the 
millennium of peace and good-will on the 
earth. It is hardly possible to overestimate 
the moral grandeur of the idea, or the ben- 
efits to mankind that would ensue from its 
teduction to practice. Nations are spoken 
of asa family on account of the intimate 
relations which they hold to each other. 
The improvements of modern civilization, 
the intercourse of trade, and the facilities of 
travel have greatly increased the intimacy as 
well as the complexity of these relations. 
There is a broad and comprehensive sense 
in which their interests, though in some re- 
spects different, are, nevertheless, identical 
and common. Out of this community of 
interest and necessity of intercourse has 
gtown the law of nations, appearing some- 
times in treaties, and much more largely in 
standard works on the subject, yet having 
no general authority, except that of national 
public sentiment, and no established process 
for its application. Though imperfect in 
many respects and wanting the sanction of 
Positive agreement, it has, nevertheless, con- 
tributed greatly to the good of the world. 
It has restrained the strong and protected 
the weak. 

What is proposed by the committee is not 
only to improve this law, but by its formal 
adoption invest it with an authority and 
Power which it does not now possess, and 
thereby increase its utility. One would 























think that nations might come to a common 
understanding with each other, and that 
they might clothe this understanding with 
the force and solemnity of a specific agree- 
ment, written in words and formally sub- 
scribed, which should be to them an interna- 
tional code. Such a code would be simply 
a treaty binding them to the observance of 
all the laws which it contains. If two na- 
tions can make a treaty upon any sub- 
ject affecting their mutual interests, 
why cannot a dozen nations agree with 
each other as to the general rules which 
shall be their common code in all matters 
springing out of their relations as nations? 
The purpose of the British Association for 
the Promotion of Social Science is to find 
out what this code should be, and then take 
the proper steps for submitting it to the gov- 
ernments of Europe and this country, in the 
hope that it will ultimately be adopted. 
Such a purpose must necessarily be slow in 
its execution; yet, no matter how much 
time it costs, the end, if gained, would he 
an abundant compensation for all the labor. 

Mr. Field divides the code which he pro- 
poses into two departments, the first of 
which ‘‘treats of the relations of nations 
and of their members to each other, except 
as they are modified by a state of war.” 
This is subdivided into public international 


THE ASSEMBLY AND THE PRESI- 
DENT. 





THE state of affairs in France grows more 
and more interesting from day to day. 
Although the Assembly sustained M. Thiers 
on the 14th of December on the question of 
the dissolution of itself by a majority of two 
to one, it was from no unity of spirit with 
him. On the contrary, the chasm which had 
begun long before to open between him and 
the monarchical side of the Assembly only 
yawned the wider for this refusal to kill 
themselves in order that he might perish 
politically at the same time. The majority 
have ancient and modern grudges against 
the President. By ancient we mean grudges 
that go back to the constitution of the 
Assembly and the appointment of M. Thiers 
as the chief of the executive power—for two 
years is long enough to make ancient 
history in these rapid days. Their 
chief and not unreasonable cause of 


summoned for the single purpose of making 
peace with the Germans, and ridding the 
soil of France from their occupation, it was 
distinctly understood, if not put into express 
words, that the question of the final form of 
the government should be reserved, and that 





law and private international law; the first 
containing ‘‘the rules respecting the rela- 
tions of nations to each other and to the 
members of other nations”; the second 
containing “the rules respecting the re- 
lations of the members of a nation to the 
members of other nations.” The second 
general department of the work “‘ treats of 


no influence should be thrown on the side 
of either of the contending parties. The 








rare phenomena, and the world, thus far, 
has seen but one. That M. Thiers saw the 
exigencies of the situation, and availed him- 
self of them to keep himself in power, is but 
too likely, or, rather, too certain. He saw 
that, though there was a Monarchical major- 
ity in the Assembly, there was a Republican 
majority in the nation, or, at least, in the great 
cities. Had he been subjected to the trial of a 
known Monarcbical majority in the nation, 
we can only hope that he would not have 
baulked its wishes, for the gratification of his 
own ambition. For that he is ambitious, 
that he loves the power and state of the first 
man in France, is only to say that he isa 
man anda Frenchman. That he is an old 
man is nothing to the contrary, for ambition, 
as well as avarice, is a vice of all ages. He 
may.well reckon on outliving four years of 
power if he were not invested with it for 
life. His resolute resistance to the propo- 
sition of a ministry responsible to the Assem- 


bly, and to hold office no longer than it 


offense is that, when the Assembly was | 


grief of the majority is that M. Thiers has | 


assumed and affirmed, from time to time, 
after he had become well established in 
power, that the Republic was the only form 
of government possible for France under her 
present circumstances. This has naturally 
strengthened the Republican party, and 





the modifications in the relations of nations 
and of their members to each other produced 
by a state of war,” involving all the inter- 
national questions which relate to belliger- 
ents, allic3, and neutrals. Were the first 
department adopted and put into practice 
there would be no war. If not adopted, 
then the second department, -were it | 
accepted and faithfully observed, would | 
greatly mitigate the evils of war. That 
part of the proposed code which contains | 
the ‘provisions for the preservation of 

peace” among nations is designed to keep 

them out of that condition in which their 

relations to each other are modified by the 


sity of applying the international rules which 
refer to such a state. If, however, these 
provisions should fai. to prevent war, and 
any nation should still insist upon settling 
its difficulties by the arbitrament of the 
sword, then that part of the code which 


| 
| 
state of war, and thus supersede the neces- | 


| 


treats of the state of war would, if accepted, | 


be of incalculable benefit, alike to the bellig- 
erents and all parties sustaining any relation 
to them. The best thing for nations is to 
abandon war altogether; and, if they will 
not do this, then the next best thing is to 
diminish its frequency by lessening its occa- 
sions, to shorten its period, and, as far as 
possible, bring the armed contest within 
such rules as will serve to abridge its evils. 

The whole question of an International 
Code which Mr. Field has developed in more 
than a thousand sections, appearing as gen- 
eral statutes and supplemented by numerous 
explanatory notes, is one of so much import- 
ance that it may well engage the attention of 
the jurists of the world. If writers on pub- 
lic law, and indeed all the great sources of 
public opinion, can, by the discussion of the 
question, even though it should take a cen- 
tury to accomplish the result, gain the end, 
they will have bestowed a benefit upon the 
race over which Heaven would rejoice and 
earth might well be glad. What the other 
members of the committee have done we do 
not know; yet philanthropy thanks Mr. 
Field for making the suggestion, and also 
for his exceedingly able contribution to its 
accomplishment. 





SToKEs is at last convicted of the murder 
of Fisk. Itseems to us a righteous verdict, 
and the penalty of the law will bea just one. 
Granted that Fisk was a rascal ; granted that he 
had given Stokes, another rascal, reason to hate 
or even to dread him; this is no excuse for the 
murder. The villain who kills a villain should 
die, for the welfare of society; for villains can 
claim protection, and he who shoots his fellow 
villain to-day may murder an honorable citizen 
to-morrow. We do not charge that Stokes’s 
crime is as bad morally as that of the murderer 
of Nathan ; but there may be grades of guilt in 


the one crime which we still punish occasien- 
ally with death. 


weakened that of the Monarchists, whether 
Henriquinistes, Orleanistes, or Bonapart- 
fst. The last message of the Presiden! 
of the 29th ult. greatly aggravated the dis- 
content of the Right by his open avowal 
that before the gathering of the Assembly 
he had engaged to the constituents of the 
great cities which had elected him that the 
Republic should be the government set up. 
This, of course, he could not pledge the 
Assembly to do; but he did pledge his 
endeavors in that direction. Thais the Mon- 
archists regard as an audacious attempt to 
shape the future of France according to the 
ideas of a party which they consider danger- 
ous to her best interests. 

More than this, they discern, as they think, 
a coalition between M. Thiers and Gambetta, 
the head of the Red faction, by whose assist- 
ance he did obtain the last vote, regarded as 
one of confidence, by a majority of near 
| forty. And, more than all, they suspect and 
talk as if they believed that he had formed a 
secret league with the Communists, by which 
he is to play into their bloodstained hands, if 
they will keep him in power. This lastseems 
as if it must be one of those grotesque 
extravagances which even sensible men 
commit under the stimulus of political 
excitements—such as the apprehensions of 

worthy persons, competent to manage their 
| private affairs and not below the average of 











intelligence, that the election of Gen. Grant | 


| would be the triumph of imperialism in this 
| country. Certainly the deportations and 
the executions at Satory do not look like 
| measures well calculated to conciliate the 
; Communists; and we rather incline to the 
opinion that, if M. Thiers had prevailed 
upon the Assembly, while at Bordeaux, to 
establish the monarchy and call either Henri 
V or Louis Phillippe IL to the throne, com- 
plaints of a breach of faith would not have 
been heard from that particular side of the 
house. And yet there is no morai or politi- 
cal distinction to be drawn between throw- 
ing his weight on the side of the Royalists, 
rather than the Republicans, when he had 
virtually, if not expressly, agreed to remain 
| neuter between them. And so his open 
| avowal of his belief that the Republic 
is the only practicable government 
for France is no worse, politically or 
morally, than doing the same thing by the 
Monarchy. Jt was simply the difference be- 
tween the ox of the Right goring the bull of 
the Left, or the bull of the Left goring the ox 
of the Right. We admit that he should have 
maintained an impartial position, and seen 
to it that neither faction obtained the per- 
manent control of affairs until the nation 
could settle the question for itself. 

But this was really too much to expect of 
human nature, and especially of French 
human nature. Washingtons will always be 











could command a majority there, shows how 
he clings to power. For, this effected, he 
would be but the chief of a constitutional 
country, of which its legislature would be 
the real government. Whereas now he is 
as absolute as ever Louis Bonaparte was as 
long as the Assembly is afraid to compel the 
resignation which it fears would be the sig- 
nal of disorder and revolution. And he 
doubtless regards himself as the Man of 
Destiny as much as Napoleon did, who is 
raised up for the salvation of France. But, 
as Destiny overthrew the fetich which he 
himself as much as any man _ helped to set 
up forthe worship and the ruin of France, 
so she may play him the same evil turn. 
Some change unquestionably impends. 
There is the same mysterious stirring in men’s 
minds which always goes before change— 
silent but deep with expectation. Nothing 
is spoken or thought of throughout France 
but the coming change, perplexing men 
with fear or hope. It has checked business, 
it interrupts amusement, it absorbs all hearts 
and minds. The majority can fire the train 
at any time which may cause the explosion, 
if they venture to risk its results. For the 
last great majority which refused to dissolve 
the Assembly, and thus continued the Pres- 
ident in power, was carried not to support 
him, but to defeat his radical allies. This 
power may be turned against him at any 
moment, and will be when the majority 
think it wise. We can only hope that the 
change, whenever it may come, will be a 
peaceful one, and one that will bring order 
and good government with it. 





Gditorial Notes. 


Our American Churchmen (with a capital C) 





are sometimes charged with being opposed or 
indifferent to Christian union; but that is a 
slander. There is a large section of them, rep 


resented by such men as Tyng and Mclivaine 
and John Cotton Smith, who favor union with 
Protestants. To this extent the majority are 
hardly willing to go; but it is a mistake to sup- 
pose that the majority are not kindly disposed 
toward Christian union. A most touching ex- 
hibition of their strong yearning for such 1 con- 
summation is furnished by a correspondence 
lately published in the Churchman. It appears 
that the last General Convention, which was held 
in Baltimore, during October, 1871, passed cer- 
tain resolutions expressing fraternal regard for 
“the Most Reverend the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, the Most Reverend the Patriarch 


| of Jerusalem, the Most Reverend the Metropol 


itan of Athens, and the Holy Governing Synod 
of the Orthodox Church in Russia”; making 
grateful mention of “the courteous action by 
which the administration of holy rites for the 
burial of the dead of our [their] communion 
bas been provided by the authorities of 
the Holy Orthodox Eastern Church,” and 
earnestly desiring “the continuance and 
increase of such intercourse and mutual 
good offices of love.” A committee 
was also formed charged with the duty of taking 
further steps for the cultivation of fraternal re- 
lations with the Greek Church. To these 
brotherly overtures a response has been made 
by the Patriarch of Constantinople and the 
Metropolitan of Athens. The latter dignitary 
is slightly inclined to stand on his dignity— 
more than intimating that, if any union between 
“the Church in America” and “the Orthodox 
Church” is to take place, it must be by tlie 
submission of the American Anglicans to the 
authority of the ‘Holy Orthodox Synod.” 
The Patriarch is, however, much more blan« in 
his reply. His letter breathes a truly fraternal 
spirit, and he expresses a willingness ‘‘to bold 
= 
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the help of the Almighty, what have been 
separated.””> The Churchman goes into ecstasies 
overthese letters. ‘At this glorious season of 
peace and joy and love,” exclaims our neigh- 
bor, “‘how fragrant are the messages which ‘we 
print to-day,” etc., ete. Truly, itis a delightful 
thing to see brethren dwelling together in unity. 
Those of us who do not belong to “the Chureh in 
America” (with a capital C) have sometimes 
wished that we might bask in the favor of that 
highly apostolic organization; but, since this is 
denied us, we hail with great satisfaction these 
overtures of union toward ‘the Holy Orthodox 
Greek Church.” It is true that we cannot 
quite fathom the reasons why Presbyterians and 
Congregationalists and Methodists “and “Bap- 
tists and Lutherans here at home should’get 
the cold shoulder continually from Churchmen 
(with a capital C), while they make haste-to 
cross the Atlantic and offer their fellowship to 
the Greek Christians. Perhaps it is because 
these Eastern Christians worship images. How- 
ever, we do not mean to be curious or queru- 
lous. It is all right, of course. We rejoice 
with exceeding joy in the promise of a ‘glad 
feast of unity between “‘the Church in Amer- 
ica’’ and “the Holy Orthodox,” etc., etc., in the 
hope that even we may eat of the crumbs that 
fall from this apostolic table. 


THE quarrel over the nomination of Dean 
Stanley as select preacher to Oxford University 
has ended in the choice of the Dean by a vote of 
349 to 287 Considerable excitement attended 
the election, which took place in the Sheldonian 
Theater. The High Churchmen had marshaled 
their forees with great indastry, and were con- 
fident of carrying their point; but the Broad 
Churchmen were re-enforced during the voting 
by a large party which had just arrived by a late 
train, and when the resw't of the vote was an- 
nounced they'made-no eflort to restrain their 
Satisfaction. The whole operation was*exceed- 
ingly ridiculous. To pretend that Dean Stanley 
is so heretical in his opinions that it is not safe 
for him to preach to the undergraduates at 
Oxford is absurd, to begin with. Indeed, his 
assailants pradently refrained from specifying 
any definite heresy in his teachings; but con- 
tented themselves with blaming the “ tenden- 
cies’’ of his doctrine ‘and his too great tolerance 
of certain heretics. He bad on one occasion 
permitted the Rev. G. Vance Smith, a Unitarian, 
to partake of the communion, instead of taking 
a club and driving said Smith straight out of 
Westminster Abbey, as a good Churchman 
ought to have done. He was much too kind to 
Mr. Voysey, the Rationalist (as it were); and, 
what is far worse, he “is the avowed champion 
of a mystic and cloudy Christianity.” This 
was about the sum of the specifications, but 
there were plenty of charges of a Yess ‘precise 
eharacter and of a muchmore’dreadful import. 
The Dean was accused of throwing the whole 
weight of his “high character,”’ his “ brilliant 
abilities,” and his ‘eminent position” into the 
support of *‘ the Rationalisticschool’’—a school 
which “‘is paving the way for the total rejection 
of revealed religion.”” These, with other dire 
offenses, were alleged against him, and for all 
this it was proposed merely to prevent his ap- 
pointment as select preacher to one of the uni- 
versities. The penalty was ridiculously in- 
adequate to the magnitude of the alleged 
offense. If Dean Stanley be such a man as Mr. 
Burgon and Dean Goulborn say he is, he ought 
to be turned out of Westminster Abbey and the 
English Church, and they are the men who 
ought to begin a prosecution against him im- 
mediately. This petty proceeding, which was 
designed not to punish, but to worry bim, might 
be excused in a parcel of school-boys, but hardly 
in a company of educated clergymen. The 
quarrel serves to show how unreal is the unity 
and how bitter the dissensions in the Estab- 
lished Church, and to give Mr. Miall and his 
friends a most suggestive text, which they will 
not fail to improve. 





THE proprietors of the Old South Chareh in 
Boston -‘magnanimously offer to-sell the church 
property to the Massachusctts Historical 
Society, ‘to be held by them as a historical 
building and for occasional divine worship.” 
The Congregationalist says that the estate is 
probably worth some $500,000, and suggests 
hat the proprietors subscribe half that sum, 
and that “that portion of the general public 
which has of late so urgently advocated the 
preservation of the ancient edifice for memorial 
uses’? be invited to contribute the remainder. 
It strikes us that the Old South society is rich 
enough to keep its own building, and to turn it 
to good account for the uses to which it was de- 
voted by the persons who endowéd it. That 
is the very thivg that the Old South society was 
organized to do; and, when it undertakes to 
shirk this duty by getting rid of its property at 
a thrifty bargain, it violates asolemn trust. To 
ask the rest of us to assume its obligations is 
simply impertinent. By and by we shalt-hear 
from Boston the suggestion that the Christian 
public assist the proprietors of the Old South in 
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out friendly bands, in order to join together, by | paying their butchers’ bills and educating their | the very structure of the system. Whether it | by a general law, force female suffrage upon the 
ebildren. | ean be-abolished, so as to allow the. people to | territories, independently of the local sentj. 


Sua the National Baptist fold up and pack 
away those ‘‘ baptismal_pants” which it offered 
as a premium to its clerical canvassers? That is 
the question. While the Congregationalis; 
rather admires them as providing a safeguard 
against @ possibly unwelcome invasion from the 
emale” Sex, ‘a Catholic’ paper asserts that they 
are asilly novelty; butisanswered’bya record of 
‘* waxed drawers”? used for baptismal purposes 
by an early pope. The serious attack made on 
the vestments by a Baptist paper, on the ground 
that they are unbiblical, as we have no account 
of John Paptist, or Peter, or Philip thus pro- 
tecting themselves, calls forth the less seriohs 
reply tbat neither is ‘there “any biblical au- 
‘thority fortayiig that’théy wore ‘pants at all ? 
But, not tobe rebuffed, the enemy Of Goodyear’s 
patent replies that therets‘such “authority, for 
we are expressly told thatthé priests of Agron’s 
line did put on “*linen-breeches.”” To which 
biblical reference we-add our humble contribu- 
tion. Ourown version of the Bible fails us; but 
Watts, in his metrical paraphrase of the forty- 
second psalm, must have found some authority 
for speaking of “pants for the cooling water- 
brooks”; and we do not see what they could 
have been used for, if not for baptismal pur- 
poses. 


Our friend, Col. Higginson, complains in 
the Index that we have dealt unfairly with the 
Free Religionists, by representing them as hav- 
ing no definite opinions. It is the Association, 
he says, which refuses a creed; the individuals 
which compose it are clear enough in their con- 
victions and their statements. It is possible 
that wemay have done’some uriintentional in- 
justice in this matter'to*a body of bonest ‘men. 
We understood Mr. Frothingham’s remarks, on 
which our criticism was-based, as.a general de- 
fense of drifting. He may have been misreport- 
ed; but, if hereally gave utterance to that defi- 
nition of religion which was atiributed to him— 
namely, that it is ‘‘a consciousness of being free 
to walk upright in truth and righteousness and 
to’ask questions of all men’’—he’certainly came 
near to justifying all that we said about the in- 
definiteness of Free Religion, so-far’as he ‘is the 
expounder ofit. ‘Sueh a-définition is simply the 
use of words to conceal: ideas. Herr ‘Stranss, 
rampant radical as he is, vouchsafes in his new 
volume a definition of religion which is at once 
more @eligious and Jess ridiculous, 


Tue ‘Rev. William C, Clark,’ Originator of 
a certain pious lottery in Brooklyn for the ben- 
efit of what he calls the “Bethesda Mission 
House,” is getting from gullible people all over 
the country # 00d deal Of ‘money. This Clark 
is not in any way conhected ‘with the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. He-was formerly connected 
with that minor Methodist: sect which calls 
itself simply ‘‘ Methodist,’”’ but he took care to 
withdraw from that before embarking inthis 
gambling speculation. He and his lottery are 
repudiated by the authorities of the denomina- 
tion to*which he formerly belonged. We 
thought the Brooklyn police had broken up this 
nefarious business ; and we do not see what is 
the use Of having any’ police if Swindles of this 
sort are to be allowed to go on’*without ‘inter- 
ruption. None ‘but fools*will «part with their 
money for the enrichment of “ Rev.” William 
C. Glark or any other lottery gambler, pious or 
profane. 





It is reported that the President intends at 
an early period to issue an éxecutive order 
notifying all Federal appointees that their 
atceptance or holding of any state office will by 
him be regarded as vaeating their office ander 
the General Government. This will be a very 
timely and much-needed order. No man ought 
to hold even two state offices at the same time, 
and surely no Federal officer should also be a 
state officer. One office for one man is quite 
enough. The difficulties ‘in Louisiana have 
largely sprung out of the fact ‘that several of 
the state Officials and members of the ‘legisla- 
ture, constituting the Pinehback “government, 
are persons holding office under thevappoint- 
ment of the President. The. President ought 
summarily to remove every one of them. -He 
has the power to do so, and were he to exert 
this power we cannot doubt that the effect 
would be good. The truth is, the General Goy- 
ernment has been very poorly represented by 
its Officials in Louisiana, especially in New 
Orleans, ‘atid the sooner a new’ dispetisation of 
men is inaugurated the better for that state 
and the better for the Administration. 





Mr. Grestey, if hehad not died, would have 
received sixty-six electoral votes, agaitist three 
hundred cast for General Grant. Nothing like 
this difference exists in the popular vote, Gen- 
eral Grant’s vote being 3,592,984, against 2,833, - 
847 for Greeley, giving the former a majority of 
759,187. With the intermediate machinery of 
an Electoral College a presidential candidate 
may be elected with the ‘popular vote ‘against 

“him ;'‘and this upon-ite ‘face is anti 


vote directly for President, and make a majority 
ofthe votes always determine the result, may 
admit of some doubt. The smaller states would 
be very likely to oppose such a change, since it 
‘would “decrease their political power and inp- 
“crease that Of the larger’states in the choice of 
President. It is none the less true, however, 
‘that, under the system as it now’is, the smaller 
states wield a greater power in the election of 
President than they are entitled to by the rule 
of population. And there is no escape from 
this result so long as we retain the Electoral 
College. It ought to be abolished ; but whether 
the réquisite majority can be secured therefor 
is another question. 


In a letter to the 7Pibune Dr. 8. G. Howe 
formally announces, what had before been re- 
ported, that'a company of capitalists had been 
formed to-give Santo Domiugo what our Gov- 
ernment had refused. This company, which 
embraces a large number of the wealthiest men 
in the country, proposes to do for Santo Do- 
mingo more than the East India Company 
did for Hindustan. It has, we believe, negoti- 
ated a treaty with the Government, leasing the 
peninsula and the Bay of Samana fora period 
of a hundred years. It will then found an in- 
depérident republic, and*probably place it under 
the’protection of the Great Powers. We doubt 
not it-will immediately ‘establish a bureau of 
emigration from this country, and will take 
thousands of settlers to that fertile island. Here 
is an opportunity to build a state immediately 
after the best approved model, in an island of 
exquisite beaity and wonderful fertility. We 
doubt not that it will be speedily developed into 
sich astate that not even the most unreason- 
able énemiies of manifest destiny could object to 
its annexation. 


-A@corDING to a letter addressed to us by # 
gentleman who has lately met Minister De 
Long, we did that gentleman injustice in our 
comments on his alleged protection of the 
Peruvian Coolie ship ‘Maria Luz.’ He tells 
us that Mr. De Long entirely approved of the 
action taken by Mr. Shepard, during bis absence, 
and told the captain of the slaver that he could 
oiily’ask the Japanese authorities to give him a 
speedy trial and certified copies of the result. 
He “also says ’that Mr. De Long did not invite 
the captain to the legation or extend his juris- 
diction to him or his crew. After the release of 
the Coolies, our winister did for the vessel only 
what was binding on him, as caring for Peru- 
vian interests in Japan. It should be added to 
bis credit that the minister from Holland, 
being lately called home on business, ‘entrusted 
to him the affairs of his kingdom during bis 
absence. 


Tue Judiciary Committee of the House of 
Representatives have been instructed to inquire 
as to the power of Congress to pass laws for the 
regifiation of railways chartered by state au- 
thority and extending from one state to another, 
anid report'by bill or Otherwise. This is a most 
important subject, not only’as a question of con- 
stitutional law, but in consequence of the nu- 
merous abuses which have crept into our rail- 
way system, as yet unrestrained and uncor- 
rected by state legislation. Railroads have 
largely become tbe channels of inter-state com- 
merce; and, so far as they are such, they ought 
to be subject to the power of Congress “to reg- 
ulate commerce among the several states.’’ 
Judge Story says that this power is not limited 
to the mete interchange of commodities, but 
extends to the means and imstrumentalities of 
commerce. This construction clearly gives 
Congress'jurisdiction over inter-state railways. 
Having the jurisdiction, it would confer a great 
favor upon the public by the enactment of a 
stringent law, adapted, on the one hand, to 
protect the people against the rapacity of rail- 
road companies, and, on the other, to protect 
bona fide stockholders against the equal rapacity 
of railway officers. There is an increasing pub- 
lic’ sentinféot, ¢reated by the abuses of monop- 
oly and combination, which loudly demands re- 
form. Oongressshould put its shoulder to the 
whcel, and teach railway cliques and rings that 
there is a power in this country greater than 
theirs. 


Senator Epmonps, chairman of the Judi- 
ciary Committee of the Senate, has reported 
adversely to the bill which proposes to grant to 
women the right to vote and hold office in 
the territories of the United States, not on the 
ground of a want of power in Congress to 
graut the right, not as necessarily expressing the 
sentiments of the Committee on the general 
question involved in the bill, but: mainly 
because the people themselves in the terri- 
tories, including women, have not applied to 
Congress for this privilege. The principle of 
female: suffrage is not rejected by the Com- 
r mittee; but, rather, remitted to the people in 
the several territories for their consideration. 
This seems to us a very reasonable disposition 











of the question —at least, for the present—so far 


and anti-democratic. It is defect inherent in | as Congress is concerned. Congress should uot, 





ments of the people. It is, moreover, com. 
petent for the territorial legislatures to enfrap. 
chise women ; and, were they to do so, Co: 

we imagine, would not and certainly should not 
reverse their decree. 


THERE is at least one happy and contenteq 
state in Europe, the example of which we cite 
as‘a ctridus political anomaly, although jt 
mnititates against our own republican prejuy. 
dices. The principality of Lippe Detmold is 
a Lillipntian realm, containing some 100,00 
inhabitants, occupying a domain not much 
less than some of our smaller counties. Itg 
sovereign, the Prince Leopold, with his hun. 
dred thousand subjects, though Lilliputian 
when compared to his big neighbors, swells 
into Brobdingnagian proportions by the side 
of his brother of Monaco and his seven thou. 
sand, and the little gambling capital where he 
holds his court. This wise though minute 
potentate, having attained the Socratic hight 
of knowledge, tbat he knew nothing, begged 
the King of Prussia to be good enough to 
send him a suitable prime minister. This 
His Majesty was graciously pleased to do, 
in the person of Herr von Flotwell. This ex. 
cellent official hath borne his faculties s0 
meek and been so clear in his great office that 
the inhabitants prefer leaving their affairs en- 
tirely in his hands to meddling with them 
themselves. Accordingly, when the time of 
the last elections came round for members of 
the Landtag—an august body of twenty-one 
members, all told, representing the nobility, 
the towns, and the peasants—not a candidate 
presented himself for the suffrages of the 
constituencies! Accordingly, the prime min- 
ister had to inform the lieges, through the 
Moniteur—for Lippe has its Moniteur—that he 
should be obliged to conduct the govern- 
ment on his own personal responsibility, so 
long as they refased to give him the assist- 
ance of their concurrence. We do not think 
it likely that this self-ordained, self-denying 
ordinance is likely to be accepted by our own 
more self-devoted patriots; but, if a portion 
of this Lippian modesty could descend on 
some of the more marketable members of our 
legislature, and induce them to shrink from 
the polls, our estate would be the more 
gracious. But alas! they know too well the 
value of their services to shrink from offering 
them. 


Mr. BgssEMER is working away with the 
most perfect confidence upon his model of a 
ship, from which sea-sickness is to be banished, 
A recent examination of his full-sized model by 
aparty of scientific gentlemen is reported by 
the London Times. All possible contingencies 
seem to be provided forand the model operated 
faultlessly. The contrivance is the suspension 
of the saloon amidships by means of a universal 
joint, like that on which a ship’s chronometer is 
hung. Hydraulic power is also applied to keep 
thesaloon motionless. By this means neither 
the rolling nor the pitching of the vessel affect 
the steadiness of that portion of it in which the 
passengers are located. Mr. Bessemer asserts 
that his invention can be applied to any ordin- 
ary screw steamer, by moving the boilers for- 
ward, when necessary, and leaving the engines 
aft, connected with the screw. He is now pre- 
paring to build one or two vessels for the Chan- 
nel service. If sea-sickuess can be overcome on 
that famous passage the problem will cer- 
tainly be solved. If good wishes could assure 
the success of an invention, Mr. Bessemer would 
not fail. The man who shall conquer this 
mawkish malady will have a good title to the 
everlasting gratitude of his fellow-men. 


....Mr. Weiss, at the last meeting of the 
Radical Club, gave this definition of faith: ‘‘A 
true act of faith isthe expectation which arises 
from observation; not the surmise which grows 
out of instinct.” This is equivalent to saying 
that faith is merely a result of induction. 
‘*Knowledge,”” says Mr. Weiss, is the most 
subtle of all chemists; ‘‘ it is the one great act 
of faith; and the expectations which it breeds 
are worthy to be covered by that name.” This 
idea that faith isan inference ora deduction is 
exactly the reverse of the truth. To confound 
faith and Knowledge is an abuse of language. 
Paul was tedching much better philosophy than 
Mr. Weiss when he said: ‘* We walk by faith, not 
by sight.”” It is only when we do not kuow 
that-we can believe. By and by Mr. Weiss will 
be telling us that smelling is only another name 
for hearing, and that a man can never hope for 
anything unless he have *. in his band. 

....8ome of our contemporaries say that 
THE INDEPENDENT has been placed on thé 
Index Expurgatorius, The only other Amer- 
ican journal which sbares this distinction with 
us is Harper's Weekly. His Holiness is evideut- 
ly laboring under a misapprehension. We fear 
that be has bad advisers. THE INDEPENDENT is 
the most Catholic of journals, and it contains @ 
greatdealof information about-Catholic mat 
iers of which the Pove, even if he is infallible, 
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ought toavail himself. We beg His Holiness 
to reconsider this decision, which is not de fide, 
as we understand it, to temove’'Tie EINDEPEND- 
«ENT from what’ Milton ‘calls * his * purgatory of 
an index,” and to put it again at“the ‘head of 
the list of the Catholic newspapers in the 
reading-room of the Vatican. 

....Miss Anthony and her’ fourteen friends 
have been held to bail in the sum of $6500 each 
to appear before the United States District 
Court at Albany on the third Tuesday of Jan- 
uary and answer to the charge of voting illegal- 
ly. It is to be hoped that the result of this 
trial will pnt an end to the attempts to revolu- 
tionize the state by patént constititional cut- 
offs. A reform as radical as *that*whith'these 
ladies advocate is not wiselyaccomplished by 
mepns of a trick of interpretation. Miss An- 
thony’s silly attempt to make a martyr of her- 
self by refusing bail and going to-prison adds 
nothing to the dignity of the cause she repre- 
sents. 

...-The interior of The Interior is edited in a 
very interesting way by James R. Trowbridge. 
The exterior of the same sheet is eloquently 
and powerfully conducted by Benjamin W. 
Dwight, LL.D. This device of putting one 
éditor inside and the other outside’sugeests the 
method of dividing the house proposed by the 
Irishman to his wife. It is, moreover, a con- 
venient arrangement in case any difference of 
opinion should arise between the editors. The 
motto of The Interior ought to be *‘ Hear both 
sides.” 

...-Dr. Bartol saw a péculiarly expressive 
and devout face in his congregation—‘*the head 
high and bending, “the ‘prone ‘brow op- 
pressive with its mind,’ a Tong, soft yellow 
beard hanging toward the breast, [while] the 
blue far-off vision enbanced ‘the lofty look”; 
and, after wondering ‘“‘ what -monk, Catholic 
saint, old prophet come back, John the Baptist 
or Evangelist had strayed to bring honor into a 
common pew,’’ found out that the stranger, 
who “seemed a sort of Abraham or Isaiah,” 
was the editor of The Indez. 

..-- The Christian Era thinks ‘that the preser- 
vation of the Presbyterian chur¢hes in this 
country from the Unitarian heresy which so ex- 
tensively prevails cmong the ehurthes of this 
denomination in Englands largely due to the 
grand doctrine of a converted churchmembetship 
so resolutely maintained by American Baptists 
and so widely symbolized io their practice of 
believers’ baptism. Why not put it in ‘the form 
of a resolution: ‘* Resolved, That we are the 
salt of the earth.” 

...- The Boston Jnvestigator gently says of Mr. 
Joseph Barker, orice an infidel and now a Meth- 
odist preacher, lecturing against infidelity, that 
“as regards faith he has ‘been everything by 
turns and nothing long,”’ and that “in practice 
he never joined a cause but to betray it—a 
Vicar of Bray in feligion and ‘a Judas Iscariot 
in principle.” Such ‘language “as this from a 
Christian would be considered somewhat intol- 
erant. 

-..- The Rev. Dr. Bellows and the Rev. Henry 
Powers are to lecture alternately on Wednesday 
evenings in the chapel of the Church 
of the Messiah on the primary ‘truths of 
religion, such subiécts'as ‘‘ The Existence and 
Government of God,” ‘Human *Reésponsi- 
bility,’’ “* Revelation,” “Origin ‘and History of 
Christianity,’’ ‘‘ Jesus Christ,” “The Church,” 
ete., being announced for discussion. The plan 

lis worthy of imitation in the other churches, 


....Mr, Northrup says in the Christian’ Union 
that the Japanese Embassy were accorded an 
interview with the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
in which the subject of the religious ‘affairs of 
Japan came up for discussion. The primate of 
England advised the entire separation of church 
and state in the reorganized empire; and no 
doubt looks forward to a similar state of things 
in England as a not distant and not undesirable 
event. 

.... The long ‘quarrel between ‘the’ Swiss Gov- 
ernment and the Pope ‘concerning “Bishop “Mer- 
millod has ended in the rupture of diplématic 
relatious between Switzerland ‘and the Vatican. 
One by one the governments of Europe are 
forced into an attitude of estrangement or hos- 
tility toward the Pontiff because of his enor- 
mous claims. And this is what he calls perse- 
cution. 

-..eThe Young Men’s Christian Association 
of this city affords its members a /enerous ‘sup- 
ply of lectures. The ‘second cotrse for this 
winter is opened on Friday of’this week with a 
lecture on ‘* The Olid English “Ballads,” by Pro- 
fessor Moses Coit Tyler. It‘is a fascinating 
subject, and is sure to have a brilliant-and mas- 
terly treatment. 

-».. Lhe writer who in the Contemporary for 
last October signed himself ‘The Author of 
‘Hints Toward a Serious Attempt to Estimate 
the Value of the Prayer for the Sick,’ and who 
generally goes by the title of ‘Professor Tyn- 
dall’s Friend,” is Sir Henry Thompson, an emi- 
tent English surgeon. 

...-Zion’s Herald has gone back to the éight- 
page form. H shows no signs of going back in 
any other respect. 
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....The Baltimore “American *will bea huv- 


» dred-years-oldnext January. May it live to its 


thousandth birthday ! 


--.. Bishop Haven has had a warm reception 
‘at Atlanta. 





Washington, 





Wasuineton, Jan. 4th, 1873. 
To THE Eprror oF THE INDEPENDENT: 


THe holiday recess is over, and Congress 
apain addresses itself to the work béfore it— 
the passage of the Appropriation bills. 
“Hight weeks’ ‘séssion to the end of the 42d 
Congress, and fortunately theré is no disposi- 
tion to legislate except upon indispénsable 
subjects. Scarcely any bills except those for 
the support of the Government will go 
through. Under the circumstances this is 
Well,‘as this is no time for the thorough in- 
vestigation and consideration of new ques- 
tions. Every hour will be needed for the 
proper scrutinizing of the Appropriation 
bills, and it is desirable that no time shall be 
wasted on idle debate of any kind. For in- 
stance, there have been rumors of a lengthy 
debate in the Senate on Mr. Sumner’s 
“battle-flag resolution.” But what good 
would it do? The Massachusetts senator is 
consistent in taking the position he has done, 
and his blunder consisted in introducing the 
subject at such a time. Probably he 
meant nothing of the sort; but it looked 
like a defiance of Massachusetts, and the 
Senate, and the dominant sentiment of the 
country. Beaten everywhere—at home and 
in the country at large—his resolution had 
the air of a man who is determined to urge 
his peculiar views, however odious to his 
audience. I have no doubt, however, that 
his conscientious convictions of truth com- 
pelled him to do it; and, such being the case, 
why should the trained orators of the Senate 
lie in wait for a sick man to vex him with 
their personalities? A hundred résolutions 
are Offered every month in the Senate to 
which no attention is ever paid; why not 
let this be one of that class, unless Mr. Sum- 
ner himself insists upon debate ? 

Mr. Boutwell decides to take Mr. Wilson’s 
place in the Senate, rather than continue in 
the Treasury Department; but it is possible 
that Massachusetts will prefer Mr. Dawes. 
Iam sorry to see that some of Mr. Bout- 
well’s friends are endeavoring to injure Mr. 
Dawes as a candidate for the senatorship, by 
circulating damaging reports in regard to his 
connection with Mr. Oakes Ames and Credit 
‘Mobilier stock. Now, all the authentic in- 
formation in possession of the public is the 
list of McComb, on which the names of both 
Dawes and Boutwell appear. That is, Mc- 
Comb says Ames told him that he should 
offer stock to both these gentlemen. What 
his statememt is worth the public can judge 
as well as I; but the honest way is to await 
the evidence when it is published, and not 
try public men on rumors. And, in this 
connection, let me again say that it by no 
means follows, because Mr. Ames offered to 
sell stock to a member of Congress, or even 
if the member agreed to take it, that there 
was corruption in the transaction. It is 
monstrous to take it for granted that a man 
like Mr. Dawes is corrupt if, under the ad- 
vice of one of his colleagues, be agreed to 
invest $1,000 in Credit Mobilier stock at 
a time when he could not know its 
value. I do not for an instant pretend to 
say that those members who took the stock 
(if any did) were innocent. Perhaps they 
knew that big dividends werecoming. Per- 
haps they also knew that they were 
expected to defend the interests of the 
Pacific Railroad in Congress. If so, then 
there was a clear case of bribery. But, if the 
mere fact of a purchase of stock of itself is 
to.prove @ man guilty, then there are few in- 
nocent men in Congress. The chairman 
of the Committee of Investigation is a bank 
president; and I never heard of his with- 
holding his vote when banking interests 
were under consideration in Congress. How 
many ‘bank presidents and directors are 
there'this day in Congress? Not tess than 
‘fifty. The Committee and the House must 
‘fook at all the facts, andthen render a‘just 
‘gadgment ; ‘and it is of the utmost impor- 
tance that the public ‘shall “hear the whole 
truth, ‘and ‘then it can make up fits own 
judgment independent of the Committee or 
the House. ! 

An Adwinistration journal in this city 








makes the antiouncement that the President 
is‘so @isgusted with the quarrels Of the’ poli- 
ticians‘In'some Of the Sotithérn” States ‘that 
‘he Thtends'sdon'to issue a notice to all Fed- 
eral officeholders that whenever one of this 
‘class becomes a candidate for a local office, 
or for an office within the gift of the state 
legislature, it will be considered sufficient 
causé’for His‘ removal. Probably this ‘state- 
ment is a little'too” strong ; but, if the Presi- 
dént ‘would issue “such ‘an order, it would 
meet With the approval of all thoughtful and 
sensible men. Most of the troubles in 
Louisiana, Arkansas, and Alabama have 
been caused by the ambition of rival aspir- 
ants for office, and.in all these states Fed- 
‘eral officeholders have béen “too closely con- 
nécted with one side of the controversy. 
The'comnection of the ¢ustomiouse at New 
Orleans with the Warmoth-Kélégg “quarrel 
has-been disgraceful,,and the President un- 
doubtedly “appréhiends ‘the truth of the 
matter. Such an order might apply 
to Mr. Boutwell’s case; ‘but such would 
not be its intention for the Secretary of the 
Treasury ‘is not the man to make use of his 
position todefeat an‘opponent. But it will 
bea wholesome rule even -in his case. Ina 
contest between two distinguished citizens 
of a state for the office of U. S. senator, why 
should one have the advantage of being at 
the head of the Treasury Department? It 
isidle to'@eny that a candidate in such a 
position, if disposéd, could wield the power 
which attaches-to high office with great ef- 


“fect. Mr. Boutwell ‘is too honest and fair- 


minded to do anything of the sort; but some 
of our public men would not be so circum- 
spect. Let the President, then, issue his 
“notice” without regard to Federal office- 
holders, South or North. D. W. B. 


Religtons Intelligence. 


Dr. Rurvus Exxis contributes to the Religious 
Magazine & notable article ‘entitled ‘My Apol- 
egy.’’ The-article-is ealled-out:by' the ques- 
tioning of seetarians who eannot understand 
why aman‘who ‘seenis to be in fall-sympathy 
with the Evangelicals should remain in ecclesi- 
astical relations with the Unitarians. Dr. Ellis 





‘begins ‘by saying*that ‘‘forany of us who are 


Protestants Christianity cannot again be a dog- 
matic and sectarian religion after:the manner in 
which Christianity*is held and taught by the 
various Protestant sects. The ouly consistent 
dogmatisin of this kind is the dogmatism of the 
Roman Catholic.” ‘A ‘large-minded, well-in- 
structed, and careful thinker’’ will hesitate to 
assent “in any save a broad way to a single 
dogmatical statement of our modern Protest- 
antism.’? The Bible Christian keeps saying: 
“The Bible, the Bible only, is the religion of 
Protestantism.’’ But he ought to know that 
‘‘there are open questions about the number 
and the relative value and the inspiration of the 
books, making it impossible fora reasonable 
man to dogmatize with the popular Protestant- 
ism about the Bible as a whole.”” What Dr. 
Ellis says with regard to the dogmatic dispute 
between Unitarians and Trinitarians is so sig- 
nificant that we shall quote it: 

‘Here again isa Trinitarian Christian. “But, 
if as a Protestant he gathers the dogma “of the 
Trinity from the Bible, he-knows that, at least, 
it does not lie upen the surface of the book; 


that.the word Trinity is not in the book at all; 
‘that the doctrine can be maintainéd only ‘as an 


"Inference; that in‘no passage is the Holy Spirit, 


the third person of the Trivity, distinctly called 
God; and that the strongest affirmations of the 
divineness of our Saviour are offset by affirma- 
‘tions ‘as Strong ‘Of ‘his subordination ‘to bis 
Father and our Father. -Moreover, that no vio- 
lence be done to. the Divine Unity, the word 
rson wust be understood, if it can be said to 
understood at all, in‘some non-natural “and 
transcendental seuse. «Here, on'the other tend, 
is a Unitarian Christian, and: he would fain. be- 
lieve that he can set forth from Scripture a 
plain doctrine of God and Christ and of their 
relationeach ‘to the other. But tle doctrine 
held by Dr. Furness -is an altogether diiferent 
doctrine from. that which Dr. Sears unfolds; 
and yet neither the one’nor the other will ac- 
cept Trinitarianism. The unprejadiced Unita- 
rian finds so -much, even in the three earlier 
ospels, which seems to lift our Saviour to the 
firene of the Highest,’as he’who forgives sins, 
who comforts the niourser, who willbe loved 
beyond -father, mother, wife, child, who judges 
the world; snd so much in the fourth gospel 
that witnesses for his ‘cous¢ioustess ‘of a life 
with God’vefore “all-worids, that his Unitarian- 
ism, when he comes to formulate it, is hardly 
recognized as Unitarian at all,and he finds bim- 
self much ee ee oe from his Uni- 
terian brethren than from those who are classed 
as Trinitarians,” 
So of other dogmas concerning which the 
sects dispute. ‘‘ What will the bigh Calvinist 
-make of that Sczipture which affirms that ‘God 
willeth not the death-of a sinner’? Or how 
will the Christian optimist square his pleasant 
and so-called ‘genial’ dogmatizing with tbe 


“words of Jesus: “Good were it for*that man if 
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he had never been born’ ? wa The preachers all 
know that there ‘is another side; the Trinitarian 
that ‘the Unitarian could say something too, if 
he were ‘there ; the Unitarian that the Trin- 
itarian could say something, if he were there.” 
This impossibility of narrow, sharp, dogmatic 
statements of truths which include the infinite 
is Dr. Ellis’s apology for his want of denomi- 
nétional zeal. He admits ‘that he has done 
little for Unitarianism as a distinct system; but 
thinks it likely that, if he had been born and 
bred a Trinitarian, he should have done as little 
for Trinitarianism. “One is provoked some- 
times by Trinitarian bigotry, by some sectarian 
raidupon your premises to remind the Trini- 
tarian that there are other texts besides his 
Trinitarian texts, and very strong ones, too, 
and another side altogether; and one is tempted 
sometimes by Unitarian bigotry to bring our 
difficulties into the light, and to insist that a 
man thay be a Trinitarian without being a bigot, 
which to some Unpitarians seems incredible.” 
Dr. Ellis declares, therefore, that he is not a 
zealous Unitarian. He “would rather hear 
nothing of thename.” He is grateful, however, 
for the perfect liberty which he has in his 
present relations. ‘‘I suppose,’’ he says, ‘that 
one of my strongest ties to this liberal com- 
munion has been the greater possibility of 
working with the Unitarians than with any 
other denomination, without pronouncing the 
shibboleth of any sect and pretending to be 
more of a Unitarian than [ really am.’’ Not- 
withstanding this indefiniteness of dogma, the 
Life as it is revealed to men by Jesus Christ is 
quite intelligible. ‘‘The forms of truth are 
various, but the truth as it is in Jesus is one.”’ 

“* Christianity bas been given to us. It bolds 

us still. We walk and work by faith init. Its 
Master binds us to himself by the virtue that is 
in him' and that goes out ‘from ‘him He tells 
us what we should never bave learned for our- 
selves, but what we know to be true when we 
He comes to us from above. It is this 
faith of ours‘which we would impart ; speaking 
in the name of Jesus, we tell men what they are 
longing to hear of God, and providence, and 
i ty, and anticipate.the inquiries of 
centories with words from the Heavens. Doubt- 
ful as We mitiye abotit this'and ‘the other dog- 
mas by wilich ‘the seets are characterized, we 
assume in all our teaching and working the au- 
thority of Christ, satisfying but never stirring 
inquiry ‘as to this authority, seeking to remove 
~ never encouraging doubts as to this Lord- 
ship. 
We make no apology for presenting this long 
abstract of a most admirable article. Dr. Ellis 
commends his good sense to all who love truth 
more than technicalities, and the life of religion 
more than its raimeat. Certain Orthodox 
bigots will undoubtedly censure him for refus- 
ing to withdraw from the Unitarian denomina- 
tion, and put on the collar of some other sect; 
but we have no fear that Wisdom will not be 
justified of her children even if they happen to 
bear the Unitarian name. 


....The Berlin correspondent of the Tribune 
gives an abstract of the new book just published 
by Strauss and éntitléd ‘‘ The Old and the New 
Faith.” The volume indicates no disposition 
on the part of Herr Strauss to retreat from Lis 
position of extreme radicalism; it would ap- 
pear, indeed, tobe the most uncompromising 
statement he has yet made of his intense disbe- 
lief. It is divided into four parts. These are: 

“|. Are we still ‘Christians? II. Have we 
still religion? III. How do we conceive of the 
world? IV. How do we regulate our lives? 
The answers to these questions involve the ful- 
fillment of the Objéct of the book. The first 
partis the assault on the-enemy, and is merely 
negative; the second treats of the nature and 
extent of the religious sentiment which is in- 
nate in man; the third discusses some of the 
physical probtems involved in natural religion ; 


_thefourth presents a scheme of life outside of 


Christianity.” 
In the first part we-are told by the correspond- 
ent that ‘the author takes wp one after an- 
other and criticises—always sharply, often con- 
temptuousiy, and sometimes flippantly—most of 
the articles ef revealed religion.’’ Here is his 
final answer to the question ‘‘Are we Christians ?” 
** My testimony is that, if we keep clear of soph- 
istry, turn neitber to the right hand nor to the 
left, use yea, yea, and nay, nay—in short, if we 
speak as honest, fearless men—we must confess 
‘Weare no longer Christians.’’’ This is ex- 
plicit and satisfactory. The sooner the rest of 
the same school of thinkers reach the same 
conclusion the better it will be for the world. 
Christianity has suffered greatly from the nom- 
inal adherence of men who reject all its card- 
inal ideas. In his second part Dr. Strauss in- 
sists that, although Christianity is obsolete, 
‘the religious sentiment is an insepdrable 
part of human nature.” The religion in which 
he believes has about this substance: a 
a have the basis of a 
nae ny aa tg oa may Whether 
we God or Nature, we féel that there is a 
or power, before which we are helpless. 
This leads to the secOnd ‘article: The reeog- 
nition of Jaw in Nature. Reflection on the 
operation of natural laws and our own interest 
theréin develops the fdea of reason ‘and good- 
Heseie., of morfal-law. Thence the recog- 
nition of this same distinction in ourselves gives 
the idea of moral freedom.” 


In the third part of the volume he puts forth 
his views on cosmology, which hardly need ex- 
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position here. “Under bis fourth question— 
‘* How do we regulate our lives ? ?—he goes into 
an elaborate discussion of ethics, sociology, and 
politics. With regard to the latter subject the 
correspondent says: 

“Strauss admits as an abstract proposition 

that the republic is the most logical. He praises 
Switzerland and the United States. Further than 
this, however, he will not go; and the institu- 
tions of Germany, the German idea of absolut- 
ism, seem to captivate him.”’ 
This is rather a lame and impotent conclusion 
for so radical a volume. It is plain that Dr. 
Strauss’s politics and religion do not mix. They 
are fundamentally unlike and wholly contradict- 
ory. The two theories can be trusted to devour 
each other. 


....Something of a bombshell was exploded 
in the Methodist Preachers’ Meeting on Monday 
of last week. An essay on “ Annihilation” had 
been read by Rev. N. 8. Terry, confuting the 
doctrine and presenting the Orthodox view. To 
this the Rev. Dr. True replied by invitation, 
aflirming his belief that the punishment of the 
wicked involved the destruction of both soul 
and body, and supported his opinion by a 
biblical argument. He was repeatedly inter- 
rupted in his remarks by Dr. Curry and the Rey. 
Mr. Corbett, who endeavored to prevent him 
from speaking; but he persisted, and was allowed 
by the presiding officer to go on. When his 
speech was concluded, a sharp debate arose as to 
the wisdom of allowing heretical views to be 
presented in this meeting. Dr. Curry and Mr. 
Corbett argued “that the discussions of the As- 
sociation should be confined within pre- 
scribed limits, as they feared the admission of 
anything heretical might be very injurious to the 
church.” They also rebuked Dr. True for air 
ing his heresy at that time and place. The in- 
justice of this rebuke was manifest to the res: 
of the preachers, and several of them, amon: 


whom were the Rev. Dr. Crawford, the Rev. | 


George Lansing Taylor, D.D., and others, 
promptly disclaimed it. Probably every minis- 
ter at the meeting knew Dr. True’s position on 
the subject before he spoke; and, if they bad not 
desired to hear his honest opisfions, they should 
not have invited him to speak. Thé majority of 
the ministers seemed also to discountenance Dr. 
Curry’s notion of a gag law, “confining dis- 
cussions within prescribed limits.” The object 
of this meeting, according to this view, would 
seem to be not the free expression of the opin- 
ions of the members present, but the recital of 
the Methodist creed and discipline. Such an 
exercise would, of course, be entirely unobjec- 
tionable; but it is doubtful whether many full- 
grown men would care to engage in it. Acom- 
mittee of three was finally appointed to con- 
sider the matter, and to frame rules for the gov- 
ernment of the discussions. It is to be hoped 
that this committee will have the good sense to 
frame no other rule than this: that each man 
shall be allowed full liberty to speak his bottom 
thought. The muzzling of free discussion is a 
work in which Methodists can ill afford to have 
part. 


--..The committee appointed by the Old 
Catholics at Cologne have replied to the me- 
morial of the Infallibilist bishops issued from 
Fulda about two months ago. The reply bears 
the signature of Schulte, Friedrich, Reusch, 
Michelis, Maassen, Wulffing, and one or two 
others, and is one of the sharpest pieces of con- 
troversial writing that has lately appeared. In 
the first place the committee point out the 
direct contradiction between the present me- 
morial and the Fulda pastoral of 1869, in which 
these same bishops protested with great posi- 
tiveness against the very dogma which they 
now seek to promulgate. The declarations of 
eleven of them made during the Vatican Coun- 
cil and the protest signed July 17, 1870, by 
seven archbishops and bishops whose names 
are appended to the Fulda memorial are 
quoted against them with telling effect. A 
grave misrepresentation in this memorial is also 
exposed. It is said therein that the dogma 
guarantees the infallibility of “the Pope “and 
the bishops’’; whereas the decree of the Vatican 
assigns both infallibility and jurisdiction over 
the Church to the Pope alone. The committee 
say, With equal justice and severity, that this “is 
to conceal the meaning and scope of the new 
dogma, to throw dust in the eyes of the 
people, and seek to pacify the government, at 
the sacrifice of truth.”” The Old Catholics also 
affirm, with much earnestnestness, ‘‘ that their 
faith is what the Church, and not merely Papal 
decrees, has taught as de fide up to July 18, 
1870”; and their rejection of the new dogmas 
thus proclaimed, ‘‘ with all consequences drawn 
or hereafter to be drawn from the purely Papal 
decrees given before that date, in the spirit of 
the decree of July 18, 1870." The attempt of 
the bishops to patch up some possible theory of 
the relations of the Roman Church to the state 
is exposed as thoroughly dishonest, ‘‘ because 
the subscribers to the memorial must know 
that the sovereignty of the Pope over every 
human creature, the invalidity of all civil laws 
disapproved by him, and the absolute duty of 
princes to submit to bis authority are immu- 
table doctrines, binding on their faith through 
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thet submission to the decree of July 18, 
1870, even according to their own declara- 
tion of April 10, 1870.” The spirit of this reply 
indicates progress on the part of the Old Cath- 
olics, and holds out some hope that the move- 
ment which they represent may yet acquire 
force enough to amount to a revolution. 


....The Rev. E. C. Sweetser, pastor of the 
Third Universalist church in this city, writes 
to the editor of the Christian Union desiring to 
be informed why the name ‘“ Evangelical” is 
persistently refused to the Universalists by the 
Orthodox, and why the former are always ex- 
cluded from the fellowship of the latter. He 
says: 


‘‘ Why, for instance, is no Universalist clergy- 
man ever invited to speak at an anniversary 
meeting of the Congregational Union? Why 
was no Universalist invited to form one of Mr. 
Hepworth’s installing council? Why not apply 
to the Universalist denomination the same 
broad principles recently shown toward the 
Rev. Mr. Jackson or toward Mr. Hepworth? I 
do not know of a Universalist minister in the 
State of New York—scarcely one in the coun- 
try—who could not conscientiously. give his 
assent to every one of the cardinal facts and 
doctrines which are mentioned as having satis- 
fied the council of Mr. Hepworth’s orthodoxy. 
We believe in the sinfulness of man, the need 
and reality of a change of heart, the divinity of 
Christ, the atonement for sin by bis death, and 
the rewards and penalties of a future life. We 
preach these truths from Sunday to Sunday, 
with as much earnestness, I think, as clergy- 
men of other names. We never have de- 
nounced Calvinism in stronger terms than have 
lately been used by certain Orthodox ministers 
and editors; we never have preached the final 
salvation of all mankind with wee explicit- 
ness than certain ministers of the Church of 
England; and yet they are admitted to and we 
are excluded from the charmed circle of Evan- 
gelicalism. Why is it thus? Can it be that 
our faith is not understood by the Orthodox 
| clergy ?”’ 
| Mr, Sweetser puts his questions sharply, and 
ihey are well worth pondering. The Union 


forced, and is worth nothing unless it is spon- 
taneous. Nevertheless, those who deem them- 
selves unfairly treated have a right to present 
their complaints and be candidly heard. That 
the Universalist denomination is becoming 
every year more Evangelical in its spirit and its 
methods of work is a fact that cannot be dis- 


ation of their Orthodox brethren. 


....1n the Cologne Gazette the Abbe Michaud 
replies to some remarks of M. Laboulaye on 
the treatment of the Jesuits. He says: 

“The question is whether society is to be 

sacrificed to the conscience of the Jesuits or 
the conscience of the Jesuits to society. The 
Jesuits are expelled from Germany not on ac- 
count of their dress, but on account of the 
dagger underneath it. Not the clergymen ar: 
expelled, but the bad citizens; not consciences 
have been done violence to, but pernicious 
errors, taking the name of conscience. The 
question is not one ofthe material daggers of 
which the Jesuits have also made use; but of 
the much more dangerous daggers—the Sylla- 
bus, the bulls, the decrees—wherewith souls are 
even more effectually killed than bodies are 
with material daggers.” 
The argument of the Abbe is sharply-put; never- 
theless, we have grave doubts about the use of 
force for the expulsion from a community of 
men whose weapons of warfare are immaterial. 
Truth ought to be willing to give a fair field to 
the most ‘pernicious error,”? and ought to 
conquer intrigue by openness, and darkness by 
light. 


...-The Old Catholics of Switzerland have 
been holding an enthusiastic conference at 
Olten. About 120 delegates, representing forty 
localities, were present at the forenoon meet- 
ing. The statutes of the Swiss Society of 
Liberal Catholics were discussed, and resolu- 
tions were passed in favor of the establishment 
of Old Catholic cures. Atthe public meeting 
in the afternoon more than 3,000 persons were 
present. Professor Munzinger, of Bern, com- 
municated to the Assembly the resolutions 
which had been passed at the delegate meeting. 
Professor Reinkens then delivered a discourse, 
which was frequently interrupted by loud ap- 
plause. Then came speeches by Pastor 
Gschwind and M. Léo Weber, of Soleure; fol- 
lowed by a report of the progress of Old Ca- 
tholicism during the past year. Finally, Dr. 
Augustine Keller moved that the Papal Nuncio 
be no longer recognized as an ambassador by 
the Confederation. 


....The English Wesleyans have passed a 
resolution ‘‘ that future legislation for primary 
education at the public cost should provide 
such education only upon the principle of un- 
sectarian schools under the school-boards.”’’ 
This demand of the Nonconformists that there 
shall be no more state and denominational 
schools is likely to be heeded. 


.... The Lutheran Church in America num- 
bers 2,309 pastors, 4,115 coagregations, 485,000 
communicants. Last year was reported 2,175 
pastors, 3,826 congregations, 458,000 communi- 
cants. There has been an increase during the 
year of 134 pastors, 289 congregations, and 27,- 
000 communicants. 


..». There is an extensive revival in Norwalk, 














replies judiciously that fellowship cannct be | 


puted, and that is certainly worth the cousider- | 











Ohio. Union meetings have beer held for four 
weeks, the Presbyterian, Congregational, Meth- 
odist, Baptist, and Episcopal churches uniting. 
More than 200 persons have been converted; 
among them several infidels, intemperate men, 
and gamblers, 


——- 
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THE Commonwealth Life Insurance Co. 
of New York desires gentlemen of stand- 
ing and ability to represent the Company 
and its popular features in all parts of the 
country. We can commend the company 
to all who appreciate honest dealing and 
good financial management. Full particu- 
lars furnished from the Home Office, 178 
Broadway, New York. 
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DR. 8. JACOBS ON APHONIA, OR 
LOSS OF VOICE. 


ORANGE STREET, St. JouN, N. B., 1869. 
Mr. Fetiows—Sir:—I am bound to 
award the palm of merit to the preparation 
of Hypophosphites discovered by you. I 
had occasion to use it myself in a case of 
Aphonia, which would not yield to regular 
treatment, and am happy to say it proved to 
be all that you claimed for it, having acted 
with expedition and entire satisfaction. I 
feel called upon to publish the fact, that the 
profession may avail themselves of a remedy 
in your Compound Syrup of Hypophos- 

phites. Yours, very truly, 

8. Jacoss, M. D. 








Pror. DALE’s PERSIAN Horse AND CatT- 
TLE PowpDeERrs have achieved a great victory 
over the Epizootic! During the prev- 
alence of this widely-extended epidemic 
throughcut the country these Powders 
have been used with the greatest suc- 
cess. Letters pour in upon us daily 
from all parts of the country, testifying 
in the strongest terms to their great curative 
powers in this disease. They have been used 
extensively wherever the Epizootic has pre- 
vailed, and have given more satisfaction as 
a remedy than any other preparation. Our 
agents say : 

‘They are used with the best effect in the 
new horse disease.” “They cure the horse 
disease raging in our neighborhood.” ‘‘ We 
are selling Pror. DALE’s HorsE AnD CarT- 
TLE PowpeErs for the Epizooric, and they 
are just the remedy needed.” 

The demand has been far beyond our ability 
to supply ; but we have increased our facil- 
ities, and are now prepared to meet any 
demand. 

The Epizootic is accompanied with great 
debility of the whole system and a tendency 
to disorders of the stomach, bowels, and 
Kidneys, affections for which Pror. DALE’s 
Honrsk AND CATTLE PowDeERrs are peculiarly 
adapted. 

They are not a new thing, but have been 
used extensively for years in diseases of 
horses and cattle. 

Tbey can be used with the utmost confi- 
dence and safety! Do not fail to try them. 
All who have used them for the Epizootic 
speak in their favor. They will cure this 
Gisease. 

A daily use of them will mitigate the 
severity of the disease, giving it a mild form, 
and restore the horse to perfect health. 

Pror. DALE’s HorsE AND CATTLE Pow- 
DERS have proved victorious over the Epi- 
zootic! A. L. Scovinn & Co., Proprietors, 

Cincinnati and New York. 

For sale by all druggists and medicine 

dealers. 





THE “BABCOCK” IN THE KANSAS 
CITY (MO.) FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Kansas Crry, Mo., Oct. 17, 1872. 
F. W. FaRwe tu, Cuicaao, Itt. : 


Dear Sir :—You ask my opinion of the 
Babcock Fire Extinguisher. We have one 
of the machines in use in our department, 
and it bas demonstrated its value. There 
has been several fires put out by it and large 
damage by water prevented. The machine 
bas more than paid for itself at one fire. 

Respectfull: 
pind J. M. Sriver, 
Ohief Hingineer Fire Department. 





BLACK ALPACAS. 


THE material changes which haye been 
effected within the past five years in Pop. 
ular dress-goods are well worthy of consig. 
eration, and due, we think, to causes that 
can be easily explained. It only needs 
an adaptability to existing wants to accom. 
plish a desired end; and those who have 
appreciated this fact in its fullest sense hayg 
met with deserved success. Before the way 
Black Alpacas had been imported in sma} 
quantities comparatively, for several Years, 
but had not met with general favor, Owing 
to the diversity of shades and makes, from 
season to season; and it was not until 
Messrs. Peake, Opdycke & Co., of this city, 
(appreciating the fact that the war had rey. 
olutionized society to such a degree that it 
demanded an economical and _ durable 
material of standard make in _ black 
goods) began the importation of the Buffalo 
Alpacas and Beaver Mohairs that this want 
was supplied. The excellence of their goods, . 
added to 2 judicious system of advertising, 
created at the outset a demand which has in. 
creased with each year and given them a na. 
tional reputation. They found it necessary 
to add to their previous importations the 
Otter brand, a finer and lighter make of 
Alpaca, and the Sable brand of Briiliantines, 
the latter a more expensive quality, made of 
the hair of the Turkish goat. 

It must be evident to a consumer that the 


value of a good article is greatly enhanced by * 


the knowledge that it can again be procured 
when desired; and this we think to be the 
key-note of the great success which this firm 
have met with in their specialties—viz., first- 
class materials, uniform manufacture, and 
brands registered and patented in their name, 

Encouraged by the sale of Black Alpacas 
and Mohairs, they began some years ago the 
importation of a standard make of Irish 
Linens, Handkerchiefs, and White Goods, 
under the name of the ‘‘ Peake brand,” and 
have, we understand, been equally success: 
ful with them. 


EE Ee - 
Tue Jubilee Singers of Fisk University, 
Nashville, Tenn., will sing at: 


THE TABERNACLE. Jersey City, 
MONDAY EVENING, Jan. orn. 


STEINWAY HALL, New York, 
TUFSDAY EVENING, Jan. lita. 


MOUTH CHURCH, Brooktyn, 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, Jan. lity. 


AVENUE CONG. CHURCH. WILLIAMSBuRGE, 
LEE AVENURSDAY EVENING, Jax, Litt, 7 


STEINWAY HALL, New York, 
FRIDAY EVENING, Jan. 177r8. 


SOCIATION HALL, Newark, N.J. 
ASMIONDAY EVENING, Jas, ori.” 


The Orta@tnAL CoMPAny has been émproved 
and enlarged, and of their peculiar songs 
many new and touching ones will be sung. 

These concerts will surpass in variety and 
power those given a year ago, which were 
received with such universal favor and en- 
thusiasm. 

These students are Jaboring to incre 
the $20,000 of last year to $70,000. 11) is 
sum will pay for the new site of twenty-i:, 
acres and erect JUBILEE HALL. 

Admission, 50 cents. If reserved seats, 75 
cents. Tickets for all concerts for sale at 
rooms of the American Missionary Associa- 
tion, 59-Reade Street. See posters and ad- 
vertisements for other places where tickets 
can be secured. 


EAST TENNESS£E CAMPAIGN. 


“ RECOLLECTIONS OF THE East TENNES 
SEE CAMPAIGN,” including a graphic account 
of the Battle of Campbell Station and Siege 
of Knoxville. This narrative includes letters 
from Generals Burnside and Longstreet and 
other matter never before made public. 
While an accurate account is given of this 
memorable campaign, the little incidents 
which are woven into the soldier’s everyday 
camp and campaign life have been faithfully 
pictured. 

The Detroit Tribune (the leading Michigan 
paper) says: ‘‘ We have received a copy of 
a pamphlet of 48 pages, entitled ‘ Recollec- 
tions of the East Tennessee Campaign,’ 
written by William H. Brearley, late of the 
Seventeenth Micbigan Infantry. The writer 
has described what he saw of the fight at 
Campbell’s Station, immediately preceding 
the siege of Knoxville, and the siege itself, in 
a very entertaining manner. The style is 
lively ; and, while the author relates grave 
matters with becoming gravity, he possesses 
a keen sense of the ludicrous, and has inter- 
spersed his account with many humorous 
incidents peculiar to army life, which will 
be enjoyed alike by soldier and civilian. 

Copies will be sent, postpaid, on receipt ol 
25 cents, by addressing WiLu1Am H. Break- 
LEY, 42 Larned street, West Detroit, Mich- 
igan. 
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THE ERIE RAILWAY COMPANY. 





SLEEPING coaches of the Erie Railway 
pow run through, without change, from New 
York to Chicago, oa Suspension Bridge and 
Detroit, over the Michigan Central and Great 
Western Railroads. 

This is considered a noteworthy railroad 
feat, and removes all incidental hindrances, 
which have hitherto prevented the Erie Rail- 
way and the Michigan Centray from being 
the most popular through railroad route from 
New York to the West. 

Sleeping coaches on this line have long 
porne the reputation of being the handsom- 
est and most comfortable ever constructed; 
put, being run on a broad gauge, they could 
pot pass beyond Buffalo. 

Afew months since the Pullman Palace 
Car Company acquired the sleeping car 
franchise of the railroad, and at once began 
experiments by constructing new coaches, 
pot quite as wide as the former ones, and 
changing their trucks at Suspension Bridge. 
This was accomplished by lifting the body 
of the car by screws, taking out the broad- 
gauge trucks, and substituting in their place 
narrow-gauge trucks and securely fastening 
them. 

The cars, thus adjusted, have now been 
running through between Chicago and New 
York since December 1st with perfect safe- 
ty, and the exper-ment is pronounced a 
derided success, 

Passengers now have the advantage of a 
through Pullman car to Chicago, and expe- 
rience no transfers or midnight changes and 
inconveniences, 

The sleeping cars are such complete 
models of beauty and are so handsomely fur- 
nished and provided with comforts and con- 
veniences for the traveler that we doubt not 
the Erie and Michigan Central will find their 
popularity immensely benefited, and trav- 
ders everywhere eager to avail themselves 
of their advantages. 


We know of no pleasanter route to the 
West. 





THE SELF-INKING PEARL PRINT- 
ING PRESS. 


We, for a trifling sum, impart 
To all the printer's magic art. 

Wirn the Self-Inking Pearl Printing Press 
Printing is destined to be made as easy and 
common as writing. Every business man 
can be his own priater, advertising his busi- 
ness ad libitum, by cards, circulars, labels, 
envelopes, etc. Scholars and students in 
schools and colleges can make themselves 
not only amateur but practical printers, 
amusing and instructing themselves, and 
from the proceeds of their labor will be able 
topay all their expenses. There is nothing 
Which educates students faster in spelling, 
grammar, and composition than printing. 
It makes them possible editors and pub- 
lishers, 

There have been various clumsy and old- 
fashioned cheap presses in the market for job 
md amateur printers; but printing with 
them was a slow and unclean process, hard 
tolearn and hard to perform. With the in- 
Yention and introduction of the Self-Inking 
Pearl Printing Press by Golding & Co., 14 
Kilby street, Boston, has come a new era in 
the history of the art of arts. 








PURGATION WITHOUT PAIN. 





RasPrina purgatives, that excoriate the 
tender membrane of the bowels and leave 
the alimentary canal in a paralyzed con- 
dition, are denounced and repudiated by 
People of common sense, In the place 
of these pernicious drugs we have Dr. 
Mort's VecrraBie Liver Pris, which 
Operate simultaneously upon all the or- 
&ins by which the food is digested and 
assimilated and the waste matter of the 
fystem discharged. This standard family 
Medicine is equally efficacious in curing 
Constipation and removing the causes of 
Undue relaxation. Unlike the drastic com- 
Pounds, which produce a condition of the 
bowels that renders constant purgation a 
necessity, these celebrated pills give strength 
and tone to the excretory organs—the 
omach and the liver—thereby promoting a 
Tegular and natural habit of body. A good 
appetite and a vigorous digestion are among 
the certain results of their operaticn. For 
sale by druggists and medicine dealers 
every where, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


A SAW THAT CUTS ITS WAY 
THROUGH ANYTHING. 





WE have seen a great many notices of 
the new saws of Mr. E. M. Boynton, and we 
have seen the saws themselves (for his store 
is near our office), looking savage and grim 
as sharks’ teeth ; but we never saw one in 
action till a few weeks ago, in our trip to the 
Rocky Mountains. There a man who was 
working a gold mine had got a big log 
caught in a sluiceway which washed down 
the earth from the hills. The rush of waters 
had swept away the bank and brought 
down the trunk of a tree. It was a very 
ugly thing to handle. A couple of men were 
in the water trying to saw it off. With an 
ordinary saw it would have taken them halfa 
day. But with this in hand they went through 
it as easily as if the log was in a mill and the 
saw driven by water. In a few minutes the 
severed parts were floating down the mill- 
race and the works were free. The owner 
said the saw was worth all the others he had 
ever seen, and no money would buy it of 
him, if he could not get another. Since that 
time we have had a new sense of the power 
of these saws impressed upon us, and every 
time we walk down Beekman Street, and see 
the name of Mr. E. M. Boynton, we look at 
it with increased respect.—New York Hvan- 
gelist, 


OUR FAVORITE SEWING MA- 
CHINE. 


Tue cheapest and best sewing machine 
now manufactured for family use is probably 
the New Wilson. We certainly would use 
no other. It works with equal facility on 
muslin, woolen, cloth, cambric, tarletan, 
flannel, and leather. It does not paralyze 
the spine or wear out the operator in any 
way ; neither does it demand an incessant 
stoppage to find out where the difficulty is. 
There is no difficulty. It runs smoothly and 
evenly—hems, fells, tucks, gathers, and 
binds. It does the finest and most beautiful 
work on cambric and linen. It also has the 
merit of being cheaper than any other first- 
class machine, as it can be purchased for $50. 
The feeding device is an improvement on all 
other machines and a special patent of the 
Wilson. It does not get out of order, nor 
break needles, nor slip, nor pucker the cloth. 
So complete has the Wilson Sewing Machine 
been made, by a skillful combination of brain 
and muscle, that it has left nothing to be de- 
sired. Salesroom at 707 Broadway, New 
York, and in all other cities in the United 
States. The Company want agents in coun- 
try towns. 











TORMENTED CHILDREN. 





Tr is a woeful mistake to permit internal 
worms to increase and multiply unmo- 
lested. They are eminently dangerous, often 
producing terrible convulsions, violent 
colics, marasmus, and congestion of the 
brain. They should, therefore, be prompt- 
ly expelled from the youthful system with 
the only expulsory preparation that can be 
depended upon as absolutely infallible and 
perfectly harmless—Dr. Rocrrs’s VEG@zuTa- 
BLE Worm Syrup. At least one hundred 
thousand American mothers are now using 
this incomparable worm exterminator. They 
give it to their children confidently, well 
knowing that, if no vermin exist in the in- 
testines, 1t will allay the internal symptoms 
which caused them to suspect the presence 
of the pests. The children, on their part, 
relish the remedy, which is, as it purports 
to be, a pure vegetable syrup and very pal- 
atable. For sale by druggists and medicine 
dealers every where. 





Buy the Halford Leicestershire Table 
Sauce. It is by far the best. Let no grocer 
who has an overstock of poor imported 
sauces sell you something which has no 
other merit than that it was put up in En- 
gland. 





WANTED, a Farmer in every town as 
agent for the CoLuins STEEL Piows. For 
terms, etc., address CotLins & Co., 212 
Water Street, New York. 


Try Dome Lead Stove Polish. 


Business MEN having the ability to as- 
sist in the organization of Stock Com- 
panies are invited to notice the advertise- 








| ment of the Eagle Gas Company. 





AVERT THE DANGER. 


NEGLECTED consumption surely kills; but, 
if you meet the disease with its great antag- 
Onist and antidote, Dr. Wu. Hau1’s BaLsam 
FOR THE LuNGs, a rapid and complete cure 
is certain. The vegetable extracts of which 
the Balsam is composed impart to it a three- 
fold operation. It loosens and expels the 
matter produced by pulmonary inflamma- 
tion, heals and tones the sore and tender 
membranes and tissues, and invigorates the 
general system. Opium and the mineral 
agents usually given in consumptive cases 
are murderous. They increase the weakness 
of the patient and repoison the already in- 
fected blood. Hattz’s BaLsaM contains none 
of these. It consists solely of the concen- 
trated essences of sanitive plants and herbs 
and acts specifically and directly upon the 
organs of respiration, the blood, and the 
constitution. As a remedy for coughs, colds, 
bronchitis, pneumonia, pleurisy, croup, spit- 
ting of blood, and all other affections of the 
throat and lungs, it has for the last twenty- 
five years been considered infallible. For 


sale by druggists and medicine dealers every 
where. 


KILL EVERY PLANT, 


Vine, Peach Tree, and Shrub, by allowing 
Insects, Worms, and Plant Lice to devour 
them, or use CaRBOLIC PLANT PROTECTOR, 
and save them from the ravages of these 
‘* Parasites.” This remedy is harmless to 
Veretable Life, but Infallible in its action. 

Prices low. References reliable. Send 
for Circular to Kipper, WETHERELL & 
Co.’s Carbolic and Medicine Warehouse, 
No. 57 John Street, New York. 

Great chance for agents. 


CRISTADORO’S HAIR DYE is an 
improvement on all others. Warranted to 
change the color of gray or red hair toa 
beautiful black or brown. Easily applied 
and a succeés every time. 


FLAGG’S INSTANT RELIEF, as the 
name implies, is so faithful a remedy that 
it is warranted (or money refunded) to in- 
stantly relieve all pains, aches, sprains, 
and bowel complaints. 


Lockwoop & Co., Bankers, 94 Broad- 
way, New York, transact a general bank- 
ing business, including the purchase and 
sale, our commission, of al marketable se- 
curities. Accounts of banks, bankers, and 
others solicited. 

















To Owners oF Horses.—No one who 
has ever used Dr. Tosras’s Horse VENE- 
TIAN LINIMENT will ever be without it. 
It is a certain cure for Colic. Sore Throat, 
Cuts, Bruises, Old Sores. Warranted su- 

erior to any other. In pint bottles at One 

ollar. Sold by the Druggists. Depot 10 
Park Place. New York. 

. + Ne 982 Ste 

THE purest and sweetest Cod Liver Oil 
in the world, manufactured from fresh, 
healthy livers, upon the seashore. It is 
perfectly pure and sweet. Patients who 
have once taken it can take no other. Ask 
for “ Hazard & Caswell’s Cod Liver Oil,” 
manufactured by CaswELL, Hazarp & 
Co., New York. Sold by all druggists. 


TO BOOK CANVASSERS. 


A NEW way of running a book. Can 
sell thousands per week. Address Murray 
Hitt Pusuisuine Co., 129 East 28th st., 
N. Y. City. 


NATURE never leaves her work half 
done. Nevada, that produces the most 
silver, also provides Electro Silicon, the 
best article for cleaning and polishing silver 
and all metals. Try it. Box sent by mail 
on receipt of 25 cents. Coffin, Redington 
& Co., 9 Gold street, N. Y. 














Foster Bros, of Brooklyn, have in 
connection with their large Carpet busi- 
ness a department for Curtains and Up- 


holstery Goods. Warehouse 257 Fulton 
street. 


Wit M. CARLETON, the well-known au- 
thor of the poem “ Betsey and I are Out,” 
writes regularly for the Detroit Trrscnzs— 
the most carefully edited and widely circu- 
lating newspaper in Michigan. 

Mr. 8. A. ATKINSON, editor of the South- 
ern Banner, Athens, Ga., says his wife has 
used a Grover & Baker Sewing Machine for 
fourteen years, and considers it good yet for 
as many more. 











Do you know that good Cable Screw Wire 
Boots and Shoes are superior to all others? 


A Silver Tip adds five cents to the cost of a 
Shoe and One Dollar to its value. 
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EAGER WITNESSES. 


Proors of the extraordinary cures of 
scrofula, rheumatism, virulent eruptions, and 
all diseases affecting the flesh, the muscles, 
and the glands, effected by ScoviLu’s 
BLoop AnD Liver Syrup continue to flow 
in from all quarters. Every sufferer who has 
given it a trial seems eager to testify to its 
merits. The experiences of more than two 
thousand persons, in various sections of the 
country, who have personally tested the puri- 
fying properties of the Great Vegetable Anti- 
dote are now on file. The writers compre- 
hend all callings and professions and the 
documents refer to more than fifiy distinct 
forms of disease. Scrofulous ulcers and 
eruptions, chronic liver complaint, mer- 
curial affections, disorders of the kidneys, 
strumous discharges from the ears, sore eyes, 
complexional blemishes of every kind, white 
swelling, abcess, and innumerable sexual 
difficulties and disabilities are among the 
ailments for which these correspondents 
pronounce the BLoop AnD Liver Sykup 4a 
quick, certain, and absolute cure. For sale 
by druggists and medicine dealers every- 
where. : 








SYMPTOMS OF CATARRH. 


Dutt, heavy headache, obstruction oj 
nasal passages, discharge falling into throat, 
sometimes profuse, watery, acrid, thick and 
tenacious mucous, purulent, muco-purulent, 
bloody, putrid, offensive, etc. In othersa 
dryness, dry, watery, weak, or inflamed 
eyes, ringing in ears, deafness, hawking and 
coughing to clear throat, ulcerations, scabs 
from ulcers, voice altered, nasal twang, of- 
fensive breath, impaired smell and taste, 
dizziness, mental depression, tickling cough, 
etc. Only a few of the above symptoms are 
likely to be present in any case at one time. 
Jo disease is more common or less under 
stood by physicians. The proprietor of Dr. 
Sage’s Catarrh Remedy will pay $500 re- 
ward for a case of Catarrh which he cannot 
cure. Sold by druggists at 50 cents. 








TO PHYSICIANS OR HOTEL MEN. 


For sale, a splendid hotel and mineral 
spring property, well adapted for a water- 
cure or health institution. Circular, with 
analysis of waters and full particulars, of 8. 
Eppy & Co., No. 1 Park Place, N. Y. 

Bur our IRON-CLAD ASH-CAN, with 
the Patent WROUGHT IRON BOTTOM. 
For Sale everywhere. Iron Clad Can Co., 
51 Dey Street. 

Le 

Dootery’s Yeast Powder is the cheapest 
but not lowest-priced Baking Powder. 
Elegant Biscuits, Rolls, etc., prepared ina 
few minutes. 

rr 

For Frost Bites, Chilblains, Corns, Burns, 
Piles, etc., use Dalley’s Pain Extractor. It 
never fails. 25 cents. 

“Apvice.—Send for Free Price-lists. 
Jones Scale Works, Binghamton, N. > 

See the New Prize Sunday-school Books. 
Warren, Broughton & Wyman, N. Y. 

For weather-strips for doors and win- 
dows goto E.S.& J. Torrey’s, 166 Fulton 
street, near Broadway. The most satis- 
factory investment any one can make. 














BUSINESS NOTICES. 








ke Sore 
THE CENTAUR LINIMENT 


has cured, does cure, and will cure more cases 
of Rheumatism, stiff joints, swellings, and 
lameness upon man and beast in one day than 
all other articles have in a hundred years. One 
says: ‘“‘I have not held a pen in seven months. 
Now I am all right.”” Another that ‘‘ the Cen- 
taur Liniment cured a frightful burn without a 
scar.’ Another: ‘It restored to use a hopeless- 
ly lame horse, worth four hundred dollars,”’ 
ete. Try itonce. It is a wonderful thing. 


Children cry for Pitcher’s Castoria, 
a substitute for Castor Oil. It assimilates 
the food, cures Wind Colic, and causes 
natural sleep. It does not contain morphine, 
is pleasant to take, never gripes, and never 
fails. The best physic known. 

9 - 

nilolioway'’s Ointment and Pills-s 

kin \s , and sinews; while the 

Pills relleve every disorder of the stomach and bowels. 
Sold 


. N.Y. 
Soe Taaew style; the old is counterte 
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Financial & Commercial. 


FINANCIAL NOTES. 


Tur Savines Bangs oF NEw ENGLAND.— 
The Bankers’ Magazine gives the last. annual 
reports, showing the condition-of the savings 
banks in the six New. England States, as 
follows: 

Massachusetts—Population, 1,457,351; 
savings banks, 160; amount of deposits,. 
$163,704,077; number of depositors, 561,001, 
Connecticut—Population, 587,454; savings 
banks, 73; amount of deposits, $62,717;814; 
number of depositors, 178,087. Rhode 
Island—Population, 217,853; savings banks, 
84, amount of deposits, $26,385,108 ; num; 
ber of depositors, 80,076. New: Hampshire 
—Population, 318,300; savings banks,. 54; 
amount of deposits, $24,700,744; number of. 
depositors, 86,794: Maine—Population, 626;- 
915; savings banks, 50, amount of. deposits, 
$22,787,802; number of depositors, 69,411. 
Vermont in 1870—Population, 330,551; 
savings banks, 10; amount of deposits, $2,- 
037,934; the number. of: depositors,. 14,295, 
The aggregate for the six states stands thus; 
population, 3,487,924; savings banks, 381; 
amount of deposits, $812;383;479; the num- 
ber of depositors, 989,661. The State of New 
York, with a population of 4,382,759, or 
more than that of all the New England 
States put together, had on the 1st of last 
January 147 savings banks, holding $267,- 
905,866 in deposits to the credit of 776;700 
depositors. Put New York and the New 
England States together, and we have the 
following figures: populatien, 7,870,688 
savings banks, 528; amounts of deposits, 
$580,239,345 ; the number of depositors, 1,- 
766,261. Here is an aggregate of deposits in 
the savings banks of these seven states equal 
to about one-fourth of our national debt, with 
an average of $328.49 and a fraction over to 
each Gepositor. The smallness of the aver- 
ege indicates that these deposits are, for the 
most part, the accumulation of compara- 
tively poor people, whose thrift and economy, 
besides paying their current expenses, have 
enabled them to save this immense sum. 
The institutions which hold. this huge fund 
lend it for an income; and thus it is made 
operative in promoting all the industrial and 
business operations of society. The direct | 
benefit to depositors is a great one, while the 
indirect advantage to the whole community 
is by no means insignificant. Savings banks 
are among the very best appliances of mod- 
ern times. 





Tre Statistics. or CHReats.—The ag- 
gregate of wheat, corn, and oats received at 
Chicago during 1872:amounted to 71,261,568 
bushels, against 71,082,208. bushels in the 
year 1871. The shipments were 71,568,652 
bushels, against 61,772,226 bushels for: the 
previous year. ‘The total receipts of all 
kinds of grain in 1872 were 76,585,786 bush- 
els, against 77,163,406. bushels in 1871. The 
grain receipts of all kinds at Toledo in 1872 
were 20,819,956 bushels. At Milwaukee, in 
the same year, they amounted to 18,782,672 
bushels. The total receipts of grain at these 
three cities for the year were 116,188,364- 
bushels, the largest portion of which. found 
its way to the Eastern market. Such a vast 
production and shipment of cereals give us 
some idea of the agricultural~resources of 
the great Mississippi Valley. They are, in- 
deed, almost illimitable. The great diffi- 


culty which embarrasses the Western pro- | 
ducer is the high rate of freight charges for | 


the delivery of his grain at the Eustern 
market. This, mainly as., the,result-of, mo- 
nopoly and combination on the great through 
routes,. has..been. increasing from year to 
year Thetax falls heavily, upon the pro- 


ducer, in redueing the price of.grain at the. 


place of production. Railroad - companies 


would do well not to kill the goose that lays. 


the egg, by making transportation so expens- 
ive asto leave no motive to the Western 
farmer to supply them with the material of 
their freight business. They may carry 
their freight charges-to a point that practi- 
cally amounts to an embargo. In respect 
to the cheaper grains, they. have already al- 
most reached this, point; and, if they keep 
on increasing their rates, they will do the 
same thing in regard to the more costly 
grains. 








Tue bullion of the Bavk of England, dur- 
ing the las. week, increased £347;000sterling 








| price, but the.sales.from first hands, are 





THE INDE 


DRY .GOODS. 

Tae weck just past has been the least im- 
portant one to the dry goods trade of-the 
whole year. There has been less doing in 
any department, and even the holiday trade 
came to an end at the commencement, and - 
the retailers have done as little as the job+ 
ers, or the importers, or the manufacturers’ 
agents and commission houses. But, if there 
has been little doing in the way of buying- 
and selling, there has been a good deal done 
toward settling up affairs, and balancing 
books, and making arrangements for the 
new year. 

It is satisfactory to know that, so far as 
our inquiries have extended, the business of 
the past year has been a profitable one. Out- 
of-town purchasers are paying up very well, 
and the losses from failures during the year 
are reported fewer and less disastrous than 
usual. The only serious losses-that have 
occurred have been in connection with tite 
Boston fire. 

The amount of goods, and particularly of 
domestic cottons, remaining in firsthands is 
represented as very small. Of foreign goods 
the stock in first hands of staple articles‘is 
not unusually large; but: it: is sufficient for 
the demands of the trade-at the opening of 
business, 

Unbleached sheetings and shirtings are 
quiet, and-no. movement is.to-be.expeeted. in 
these fabrics until the middle or Jatter end of 
the month. Prices,are generally firm. 

There is no immediatedemand for bleached 
sheetings-and shirtings, and the stock of 
popular makes in first hands is held at 
steady prices. 

Printing cloths maintain. firm prices on a 
very moderate business. The-sales. for im- 
mediate delivery are small at 7} cents for 
64 square, extra quality. The engagements 
for future delivery éxtend into the middle of 
spring at 7§ cents, 

Prints are not in active demand, and very 
little can be expected under a fortnight in the 
way of sales. Prices. are generally. firm, 
The destruction by fire of the-Arnold:.Print 
Works will necessarily render the popular 
production of Arnold & Co. scarce in the 
market the coming season. 

Ginghams are held at firm prices; but there 
is hardly anything doing in these goods at 
this season. 

Cotton flannels are less active than they 
have. been, but there are considerable sales 
in these goods:for the season, and. prices are 
steady. 

Cotton drills and osnaburgs are firm in 


very light, 

Corset jeans are not selling to any great 
extent, but: prices are steady. 

Cambrics _maintain. firm. prices, but the 
sales are small, 

Rolled jaconets are in limited demand 
from first hands, but the stock in first..hands | 
is small.and prices. are firmly maintained. 

Silesias are in demand to a limited extent 
from the clothiers, but. the sales are incon- 
siderable and prices firm. 

Stripes and ticks are..in the usual demand 
at this season, and prices are firmly main- 
tained. 

Denims and cottonades are, as usual at 
this season, in very little demand; but an 


early trade.is anticipated in these.goods and 
prices are firm. 

In other descriptions of domestic cotton 
goods there are no changes. which call, for 
special mention. 

Worsted dress fabrics are in very little 
demand ‘since the end of the holiday 
season; but. the prices of all the favorite 
makes ; are .well: maintained. and _, the. sales. 
are mostly. for the current demands of 
of trade. 

The demand for. woolens is very dull. 
There is yery little doing in cloths.and over- 
coatings; but there are indications of an 
early commencement of the spring trade. 
Prices.are.steady. 

Fancy. cassimeres are inactive, and prices 
will be hardly more than. nominal until the 
commencement of purchases for the spring 
tu iness. 

Flannels.are in moderately good demand, 
and the sales are fully as large as usual at 
this season of the year. Prices steady. 

Blankets are selling moderately. well for 
the season end.prices. remain: firm. 

Foreign goods are without any ch to 
require comments. ‘The transactions from 
first hands are very few; but there are sions 
of an early opening of--the. spring demand). 
which.our,.importers, aradns gond soudilion. 
to mect. The receipts at this port of dry 
goods in 1872 amounted to $136,881,612, the 
argest importation ever made-and in excess 


“‘truckage. 





of those in 187)-of. $4,500, 000... 
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COFFEES.—The market for all varieties is 
excited and advancing. There is a good dis~ 
tributive demand, at an advance of 1 cent,-gold;. 


per pound, and holders. anticipate still higher. 


prices, East and West India Coffees sell. freely:. 
at 1 cent per pound, gold, advance for. the week, 

and are still relatively cheaper.than Rios. Re- 

ports, from places of production and European 

eenters show strong and advancing markets. If 
the speculation in Coffees continues for any ex- 

tended period, they will yet bring 8 marked ad- 

vance over present quotations, and more: than 

is warranted by the supply and demand, 


FISH AND SALT.—The market for Dry 
Codfish is firm, with a small supply and good 
demand. There is not much doing in Mackerel, 
but prices are steady. Smoked Herring: are in 
moderate request: at unchanged values.. Dutch 
Herring are in fair demand, Liverpool Fine 
Salt is:in active.demand, without further ad- 
vance. Large lots are not. obtainable, and, in 
the absence of stock, prices are somewhat nom- 
inal. Bulk is in good request at well-sustained 
prices. 

FOREIGN FRUITS.—The market is not 
active. A. fair business is going on, without 
quotable change in values. Business in this 
line has been a good deal affected by the dif- 
ficulty in truckage. With.the slightly improved 
condition of the strects, freer movements may 
be expected. Foreign Green are in fair 
demand. 


MOLASSES.—At present the supply of .New 
Orleans is ali that is needed by the trade; but 
the larger proportion is placed in store for 
higher rates. The market is steady at the 
recent advance, and, as values are steadily ap- 
preciating in Louisiana, holders here have con- 
fidence in higher prices; and, therefore, are 
firm and offer sparingly, which restricts busi- 
ness, the trade generally not being, eager to 
operate. largely at. present values., A. fair 
demand prevails for Choice and Prime selections, 
Common grades are not. wanted, and prices on 
these are irregular, The supply of Foreign is 
small_of Grocer’s grades. The demand is light 
and prices are steady. 


RICE,—With,.a very small stock and light 
accession of Carolina, the market is firm. The 
Southern market has advanced \% cent per 
pound, which hardens values here. The de- 
mand is fair, the best grades being in better re- 
quest than ordinary: qualities. Foreign is in 
fair request atfall'values. The stock is moder- 
ate, but ample for the present inquiry. 


SPICES.—There is but little doing in invoices. 
The jobbing demand is light, in consequence of 
the impediment in truckage. Values are steady, 
and for most kinds-the market is firm... 


SUGARS.—Refined are in limited production. 
The demand is fair and the deliveries are some- 
what slow,:the condition of the streets:retarding 
The decreased supply begins to be 
felt ina better tone to the market, with.a slight 
advance on same grades.. Refiners are expect- 
ing au immediate increased demand and higher 
prices, the stocks in the interior and at the 
West being light—in some sections about ex- 
hausted. Raws are very firm. Refiners buy 
lightly, in view of their decreased production 
and the incoming new crop, whichis reported as 
being large. 

SYRUPS.—The consumptive demand in- 
creases, and tke market is firmer, with an up- 
ward tendency. The production is very light, 
and a portion of the recent purchases on specu- 
lation have gone into consumption. Sugar- 
house is very firm, with a meager stock and 
none being produced. 


TEAS.—The market still remains unsettled 
and irregular. Buyers are awaiting several:large 
sales to take place during the present: weck «by 
auction,, whieh . will probably. settle. the. 
market somewhat and determine. the,.futnre 
tendency. of Invoices... There is a growing belief 
among dealers that prices haye, reached the 
lowest point and will improve. The distribu- 
tive demand is increasing, fine qualities being 
most inquired for. 





GENERAL MARKET REPORT. 


REPORTED EXPRessLY For “THs INDEPENDENT.” 








A Table af Quotations willbe found in another 
column. 

BREADSTUFFS, Etc.—The Flour market 
has.ruled strong the week through. The re- 
ceipts have been light and exports moderate. 
The local demand is restricted, in consequence 
of the almost. impassable, condition, of the, 
streets, causing difficulty in draying. The up- 
ward. tendency, in the British and Continental 
markets, with the adyance on Wheat, has im- 
parted a firmer tone to the market. At the close. 





a 


higher rates than quoted values were asked, 
Millers- in the- interior. are expecting. higher 
prices. Southern is in moderate demand and 
firm, with light-steck and small additions. 4 
small jobbing tradeis going-on in California, 
Flourat $8.75 to $9.50. Receipts for the week 4. 
912 bbiss- Exports.22,816 bbis.. Sales 43,691 bbls, 
Rye Flour is steady, with a moderate jobbing 
demand.., Cora, MesLin light request.and steady, 
Buekwheat Flour in increased supply and slight. 
ly lower. Wheat rules higher and tends upward, 
light receipts, small stock, and favorable Cable 
advises strengthening holders, the larger ad- 
vance being on Spring. Receipts 78,382 bush, 
Exports 123,814 bush. Sales 168,874 bush. Corn 
is in moderate demand, with light offerings and 
some speeulative inquiry. Prices show but lit. 
tle variation. Reeeipte 69,470--bush. Exports 
121,406.bush. Sales 294,612 bush. Oats are in 
moderate demand, owing to the restrictions in 
moving. Choice are.scarce and firm; while in- 
ferior, of which the stock is principally com- 
posed, are offered freely at irregular prices. Re- 
ceipts 33,190 bush. Rye is in light stock and 
firm. Quotations are nominal, no sales being 
reported. Barley has advaneed; with increased 
sales. Barley Malt brings full prices, with an 
increased inquiry.. Receipts 1,124 bush. 


BUILDING MATERIALS.—As usual at this 
season of the year, the market is quiet. The de- 
mand is light for all kinds, stocks moderate, 
with no noticeable change in values. 


COTTON.—Spot Cotton has been in fair de- 
mand, and the market closed firm at a further 
advance of }{ cent per pound. For future de- 
livery the transactions have been liberal, at { to 
1 cent advance. 


HIDES AND LEATHER.—The trade de. 
mand is light and the market dull and weak, 
Values are not quotably lower. The unfavora- 
ble condition of the streets for trucking checks 
business, 


METALS.—American Pig Iron is in light de 
mand, buyers being disposed to purchase 
only for immediate wants. Scotch is dull, there 
being little if: any demand. Importers hold 
firmly, in consequence of favorable advises fr: m 
the other side.. Rails are firmer. Serap is in 
better request and has an upward tendency. 
Refined Bar is steady. Steel continues firm, 
but inactive, being difficult to move in the 
present condition of the streets, al’ heavy 
articles:being subjected to the same difficulty. 
Ingot Copper is higher and the market is less 
active. Manufactured is very firm at unchanged 
values. Pig Lead is in light demand, and can 
be purchased in second hands lower than of im- 
porters. Spelter is quiet and firm. Pig Tin is 
in better request, foreign advices strengthening 
holders, Plates are firm and quiet. Iron Wire 
steady. Zinc firm. 


OILS, NAVAL STORES, Etc.—Crude Sperm 
and Whale Oils are quiet at unchanged valnes, 
Menhaden is nominal, for want of stock. Lin- 
seed steady. Crude and Refined Cotton Seed 
dull and without demand. Lard is weak. Cocoa- 
nut in large supply and light demand. Tanners’ 
firm. Petroleum is inactive and nominal. The 
primary markets-ean be written depressed and 
unsatisfactory. Naptha-steady. Spirits Tor- 
pentine quiet early in the week, but closed firm. 
Rosins.-quiet. and easy.. Tar dull. Pitch in- 
active. 


PROVISIONS.—The trade in Pork has been 


light, at slightly higher values.. Sellers have the~ 


advantage, in consequence of the interruption 
in receipts from the West. Bacon is in buyers’ 
favor. Cut,Meats are steady. Smoked Meats. 
in fair demand. Lard firmer, with some activity 
for future delivery. Dressed Hogs firmer at 5 
to 58{ cents per pound for Western and 5% to 
61% cents for City. Pigs, 68{ to 7 cents. Beef 
firm and quiet. Receipts of Pork 4,561 bbls. 
Exports 1,762 bbls. 


WOOL.—The market continues devoid of 
animation, but an Increased trade is expected 


atan early day. Dealers manifest a disposition - 


to hold their stocks for an advance. Fleeces 
arrive-in small quantities and the supply is 
very light. Foreign advices are favorable for 
higher prices, Receipts for the weck: Domes- 
tic, 1,156 bales; Forcign, 2,392, bales, 


MISCELLANEOUS.—The market for Ashes 
is steady at $8.50 for Pot and+$10 for Pearl: 
Candies in light demand. Coal without mate 
rial.change. Cooperage Steck firm and ad- 


vanced.rates asked, Cordage steady. Drugs« 
and Dyes in fair demand, Dye Woods in very - 


light, request. Guano quiet, Gunnies nom- 
inal. Hardware ateady and market strong. 
Hay firm, with little activity in shipments. 
Straw ir good request. Hemp quiet, with 
increased stock of Manilta. Hops very 
firm, with an active demand from 
consumers:- Advices. from London report 
a farther. advance. India .Rubba active and 
higher,. Indigo-quiet. Paints. steady, Paper 
and..Paper Stock..unchanged. Clover Seed in 
good demand. for export, at higher rates, Tim- 
othy and Flax qnict, Deer and Goat Skins in 
limited demand. Stearine dull. Tallow in im- 
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Ferrer 
proved demand, at better rates. Kentucky To- 
pacco in moderate demand for export. Seed 








“values. The stock is in a good state of preservation. 
Cranberries are quiet and s shade easier. Nuts are in 
good demand. We quote: 
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weak, and declined gradually the week through, 
closing at about one cent per lb. decline on 
Beeves, without inducing butchers to purchase 
lrgely. Sheep and Lambs have receded about 
% cent per pound. Calves are in limited sup- 
ply and bring fair prices. We quote Beeves 
10% to 12%¢ cts. per lb. for Medium to strictly 
Prime, with a few Extra at 13 cts. Good Texas 
and Cherokee, 9to 10 cts. Ordinary to Extra 
Sheep and Lambs, 5%/ to 6% cts., with a few best 
selections, very fine stock, 8 to-83% cts. Milk- 
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LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


Mopyp4y¥ Eventxc, Jan. 6th, 1873. 
Tar oe aueaen ont prices of all 
the lcadne : Dry vot Pes Books id m the New 
York market... It is goon betfeved that this weekly 


information. spec “allv reported to Tat InpsPEenvewt (and 
more verfectiv than to any other newspaper ip the city) 
is worth. to everv dry goods mercnant. ten times. the sub- 
scription price of the paper, 
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SPOOL. COTTON. 


The GROVER Se BAKER Sewing 
Machine. Company. 








497 and 429 Broadway, 
<f 


HARMON, BALDWIN. & FOY, 


New Haven, Conn., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
MADAM FOYS 


CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER. 


E, OPDYCKE & CO. 
PEAR BRS AND JOBBERS OF 


a <2 — 
New ¥: 





27 Howardstreets, 
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and as a substitute fe iS ping Ae ‘pend for Samples 


Place, N. ¥., or Rock Rives P. 
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THE COURT OF APPEALS ON 
USURY. 


A pectston has recently been rendered by 
the Court of Appeals in this state involving 
the question whetber national banks are 
amenable under the usury laws of the state, 
or simply under the specific enactments 
against usury contained in the National 
Banking Law. The case was that of the 
First National Bank of Whitehall against 
James Lamb and others. 
a suit against the defendants to recover on & 
promissory note ; and the defense was that of 


: 


| 
| 
j 


The bank brought | 


usury charged against the bank, which, | 


under the laws of this state, would make the 
contract void, and hence invalidate the note. 
The circuit judge before whom the issue was 
tried decided that the national banks are ex- 


Cmpt from state laws in respect to usury, and | 


amenable only under those of the United 
States. This opinion was confirmed by the 
General Term. The case then coming before 
the Court of Appeals, the decision of the 
lower court was reversed, and the doctrine 
held that the laws of this state in respect to 
usury are applicable to the national banks 
located within the state, according to which 
contracts are made “null and void” by 
charging and receiving usurious rates of in- 
terest. 

This decision of the Court of Appeals re- 
verses the doctrine which has been uniformly 
held by state courts whenever the same 
question has come before them. National 
banks being the creatures of United States 
law, and deriving all their corporate priv- 
ileges and powers therefrom, and that law 
providing for a rate of interest which shall 
be lawful, and enforcing its own provision 
by a penalty in case of violation, it has been 
generally supposed, and until this decision 
of the Court of Appeals held, so far as we 
know, without any exception, that state laws 
in regard to usury could not be applied to 
these institutions. That they can be ap- 
plied in the same way and with the same 
forfeitures that pertain to state banks and 
private individuals is the ruling of the court 
of the last resort in this state. This settles 
the question for the State of New York, 
unless the matter shall by appeal be carried 
to the Supreme Court of the United States, 
with a reversal of the decision given by the 
Court of Appeals. We hope that such an 
appeal will be made. The point at issue is 
one that may arise in any of the states of the 
Union ; and it is important, especially in 
view of the recent decision, that it should 
be determined by an authority that will be 
conclusive throughout the whole country. 

The ground taken by the Court of Ap- 
peals is that the penalty for usury pre- 
scribed by the National Banking Law applies 





only in those states in which no rate of in- | 


terest is fixed by law ; and, hence, the con- 
clusion is drawn that in states where there 
is a rate of interest established and laws 
against usury enacted the question of usury 
is left to be determined by such laws. This 
may be a correct construction of the thir- 
tieth section of the National Banking Law; 
yet itseems tous far-fetched and contrary 
to the grammar of the section. 

The first sentence of the section allows the 
national banks to charge a rate of interest 
fixed by the laws of the state or territory in 
which they are located, andno more. The 
next sentence provides that, if there be no 
such rate fixed by local law, then the 
banks may charge a rate not exceeding 
seven percent. The next sentence imme- 
diately following provides that ‘‘ knowingly 
taking, receiving, reserving, or charging a 
rate of interest greater than aforesaid” shall 
forfeit the entire interest, and give the person 
who may have paid it the right, in an action 
of debt, to recover double the amount of in- 
terest so paid, provided the action be com- 
menced within two years after the usurious 
transaction. It seems to .s that the natural 


and, indeed, the only natural construction of 
the pbrase ‘‘charging a rate of interest 
greater than aforesaid” makes it applicable 
to both of the cases mentioned in the two 
preceding sentences—namely, the one in 
which a rate of interest is fixed by local law, 
and which the banks are allowed 
to charge, and the one in which no 
such rate is fixed, in which case the 
National Banking Law says that it 
shall not excced seven per cent. Both cases 
seem to us to be referred to by the phrase “a 
rate of interest greater than aforesaid”; and 





and thus exclude it from the first, we are at 
a loss to see. . 

‘* Aforesaid” means ‘‘said or named be- 
fore”; and when two things are consecutive- 
ly named in two sentences, and then referred 
to in a third sentence immediately following, 
as “ aforesaid,” without anything in the lan- 
guage limiting the reference to either, it 
strikes us as being a very extraordinary in- 
terpretation to apply the reference to the 
one and exclude it from the other. Yet this 
is precisely whut the Court of Appeals bas 
done, as the ground on which it holds 
national banks amenable under the 
usury laws of this state. According 
to its construction the National Banking 
Law has no penalty for usury where state or 
territorial laws have a penalty; and, since 
such laws exist in most of the states and 
territories, it follows that the penalty which 
upon its’ face seems meant for all the banks, 
wherever situated, really applies to but a 
part of them. The Court of Appeals con- 
cedes that if the penalty applies to all 
national banks then the consequences of 
usury by such banks are simply those pre- 
scribed by national law. 

We may be dull of apprehension ; yet we 
confess our inability to regard the logic of 
the Court of Appeals as legally sound. We 
believe that it was the intention of Congress, 
in its regulation of national banks, to pre- 
scribe the only penalty for usury to which 
they should be subject. Such is the natural 
meaning of the language used, and it cannot 
be made to mean anything else without 
special pleading. If such be the true mean- 
ing, then state laws against usury are not 
operative in respect to these banks, provided 
the National Banking Law be constitutional. 
As we have already said, we hope the ques- 
tion will goto the Supreme Court of the 
United States for final adjudication. 


MONEY MARKET. 


THe extraordinary stringency of the 
money market did not end with the year, as 
had been so confidently anticipated; but 
continued with all its severity up to near the 
close of last week, when there was a mitiga- 
tion of the pressure just before the close of 
bank hours. We have never known any- 
thing like it before in our long experience of 
Wall Street affairs. There was but one day 
during the whole month of December on 
which money did not command a premium 
of 1-16th to } per cent. above 7 per cent. in- 
terest for one day’s use. Borrowers in bad 
credit must expect to pay extra interest ; but 
in the cases we allude to the best borrowers 
had to pay the exorbitant rates, even on the 
best securities. It was a great scandal and 
a shame that business men in New York 
should have been compelled to sacrifice them- 
selves, and even their standing, by paying 
such ruinous rates of interest, while there was 
an abundance of money lying idle and useless 
in the Sub-Treasury, which Secretary Bout- 
well kept locked up from the people to whom 
it belonged. The sole cause of the scarcity of 


money was owing to the persistent and alto- 
gether incomprehensible policy of the Treas- 





| ury Department in selling gold, for which it 


received greenbacks in payment, while it re- 
fused to purchase 5-20s for the Sinking Fund 
for a corresponding amount. BY this oper- 
ation it withdrew some five millions of dol- 
lars from circulation just at the very time 
when there was the most urgent necessity 
for it. If the Treasury wants to sell its sur- 
plus gold, and to invest to the same extent 
in 5-203 for the benefit of the Sinking Fund, 
the palpably proper course for the Secretary 
to pursue is to buy bonds with the gold. But, 
Mr. Boutwell’s predecessor having set the 
example of buying bonds with currency on 
one day and selling gold for currency on 
the next one, the practice has been con- 
tinued for four years, in spite of the earnest 
protests of the whole business community. 
But, if Congress should not compel a change 
in this ere seg Rare practice, it is to 
hoped that Mr. Boutwell’s successor will. 

Money, as we have said, continued very 
stringent up to Saturday afternogu last, 
when a change occurred, and call loans 
were made at 6 to 7 per cent. per annum in- 
terest, with a fair prospect of easy rates for 
a few mouths to come. 

The bank statement of. Saturday was en- 


' couraging, and favorable to greater ease in 


money. The associated banks had gained 
$2,236,000 in specie and $45,000 in green. 
backs, making the reserve $5,278,500—about 
$1,500,000 better than the week before. As 


| the payment of the January dividends has 


| 
| 
| 
| 





been going on very actively, the banks will 
be able to show a weekly increase of their 
reserve, and discounts will be more freely 
accorded to their customers. The whole 


a 


Financial and. Commercial. | sPhlication of thie plese to the second case, 


| 


business community wili feel the benefit of , 


the change. . 

There have been great embarrassments 
among merchants and railroad managers in 
consequence of the stringency in the money 
market; but there have been no failures re- 
ported. Those who have suffered most 
séverely have been the speculators who have 
been carrying stocks on 4 margin. But this 
class of speculators have shown marvelous 
courage and confidence in the future, and 








prices on the Stock Exchange bave been 
maintained with astonishing energy. 

Tere are some doubts whether the “ Jan- 

uary rise” that has been looked for will fully 
repay the cost of carrying stocks for more 
than a mouth at 4 to } per cent. a day. 
Strangely enough, the first symptom of a 
break in prices was shown late on Saturday, 
after the ease in the money market became 
assured, when prices declined from } to 1 per 
cent. . 
Something of a raid in the stock market 
had been expected, because it was kvown 
that many of the clique operators who had 
sold out their Western Union Telegraph and 
other favorite stocks, to enable them to 
carry on their operations in Northwestern 
Common, were vow anxious to buy back 
their stocks, and for that reason would 
endeavor to depress the market. But it re- 
mains to be seen how successful they will be. 
The Western Union Telegraph stock is very 
strongly he!d by investors who know its pros- 
pective value, and it is said that the com- 
pany would have commenced paying div- 
idends at this time if the directors had not 
delayed it, for the purpose of preventing an 
advance in the market value of the stock 
until “~~ could buy all they wanted. 

New York Central, which moves slowly 
usually, bas — exhibited a disposition to 
rise, and has sold up to 100}; but it after- 
ward fell off 1 per cent. All the railroads 
are doing very well, and the prospects for 
an advance in value generally are very 


—— 

Id keeps steady at 1114 to 112, and, as 
the receipts for custom-house dues are about 
equal to the disbursements for interest, there 
is not much chance for a decline, unless the 
Treasury Department should inaugurate a 
different policy from what it has so tena- 
ciously clung to, of hoarding gold. 


QUOTATIONS OF CITY BANK STOOKS, MONDAY, 
JAN, OTH, 1873. 
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INVESTING MONEY. 


SPECIAL attention is invited to the ad- 
vertisements in our columns of those 
bankers who offer first-class railroad bonds, 
etc., for sale. Many are now selling Govy- 
ernments and other stocks and converting 
the proceeds into good first mortgage rail- 
road bonds. 

Our subscribers will please understand 
that they can send money, Government 
bonds, or any kind of securitics to this 
office, to be sold, and the proceeds con- 
verted intc any stocks or _ railroad 
bonds advertised tn THe INDEPENDENT. 
No charge whatever will be made for our 
services. In most cases we can obtain a 
better price for securities to be thus ex- 
changed than if sent direct to a. broker or 
banker, besides saving broker’s commission. 
This offer is made only to our subscribers, 
who oftentimes neglect to make invest- 
ments simply because they fear to make a 
remittance to an unknown party. In all 
cases explicit directions must be given. 
Address Henry C. Bowen, Publisher of 
Tae INDEPENDENT, 3 Park Place, N. Y. 








New York, Jan. 6th, 1873. 

(@§" THE CHESAPEAKE AND O81, the Cen- 
TRAL AND WESTERN Paciric Bonps, all of 
which have been negotiated by us, we believe 
to be among the best and most desirable in- 
vestment securities in the market, which in 
time must become very scarce; especially as 
the Government will probably during the 
year pay off, in gold, another large lot of 
Frvg-TWENTi&z8, and issue in their place 
Five PER Cent. Bonps. 

The CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO Six Per 
Cent. Gotp Bonps, the total amount of 
which is only $15,000,000, are secured upon 
a property worth $35,000,000 to $40,000,000, 
and are fully equal in intrinsic value to the 
CENTRAL Paciric Bonps. They are issued 


BANKING OFFICE oF Fisk & Hatcu, t 


| in denominations of $100, $500, and $1,000, 


coupon or registered, and at their present 
market price, 86 and accrued interest, are 
very desirable. 

The Crentrat Paciric Srx Per Cent, 
GoLp Bonps are too well known to require 
description or commendation. Their total 
amvuunt is $25,885,000. They have fora 


____—_—_—_ es 
SA Capgemini 


long time ranged in market price near or 
above par. 

The WEsTERN Pacrric Six PER Ceyr, 
GoLD Bonps amount to $2,735,000. This 
road is now consolidated with the Czwrrar 
Pacrric, and the payment of its bonds, 
principal and interest, is assumed by the 
latter. Coupon Bonds, $1,000 each. Their 
market price to-day is 89} to 89}. As they 
have recently been introduced on the Stock 
Exchange, we expect to see them rapidly 
rise to the price of Cenrrat Pacirics, 
being substantially the same in character and 
value. 

We buy and sell, as usual, Government 
Bonds, receive deposits, on which we allow 
interest, make collections, and conduct a 
general banking business in all its branches, 

FISK & HATCH. 


To INvestors. 


To those who wish to REINVEST JAN. 
UARY COUPONS OR DIVIDENDS, and 
those who wish to INCREASE THEIR 
INCOME from means already invested in 
other less profitable securities, we recom- 
mend the Seven-thirty Gold Bonds of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company as well 
secured and unusually productive. 

The bonds are always convertible at Ten 
per cent. premiam (1.10) into the Company's 
Lands, at Market Prices. The rate of inter- 
est (seven and three-tenths per cent. gold) is 
equal now to about 8 1-4 currency—yield- 
ing an income more than one-third greater 
than U. 8. 5-208. Gold Checks for the semi- 
annual interest on the Registered Bonds are 
mailed to the post-office address of the 
owner. All marketable stocks and bonds 
are received in exchange for Northern Pa- 
cifics ON MOST FAVORABLE TERMS. 


JAY COOKE & CO. 


TO GUARDIANS AND EXECUTORS. 


THE EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY 
—Capital $1,000,000—are offering First 
Mortgage Real Estate Bonds, guaranteed 
by themselves, at par and accrued interest. 
Every Bond is secured by Real Estate of 
double value, appraised under the most 
rigid rules and approved by the following 
Executive Committee: Ropert Lenox Key- 
EDY, ADRIAN IsELIN, JoHN D. MaxwEt1, 
CHARLES BuTLER, SAMUEL WILLETs, Ev- 
GENE KELLY, PETER McMartin, W«™. 
Remsen, and Henry P. HAVEN. 

JONATHAN EDWwagps, President, 
No. 76 Cedar street, New York. 


Howes & Macy, Bankers, No. 80 Wall 
Street, N. Y., offer the same facilities to De- 
ositors as Incorporated Banks, and allow 
nterest on daily balances at the rate of 
Four per cent. Collections made on any 
point at current rates, with immediate re- 
turns. Special attention paid to choice 
Stock, Bonds, etc., etc., for Investors. 


10 Per Cent. Kansas School Bonds. 

10 Per Cent. Nebraska School Bonds. 

10 Per Cent. Nebraska Bonds, @uar'd. 
8 Per Cent. Bonds, City St. Paul, Minn. 
PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST PAYABLE IN NEW 


YORK. For sale by FITCH, OTIS & CO., Bankers, 
No, 11 Pine street, New York. 


PER CENT. GOLD AND CURRENCY 


msin, and of the wn 0! 
Plover, Portage County, con 


sin, having from 10to ” 


years to ru: 
@R CENT. KANSAS Registered Bonds and other 
re) fe ; investment Securities at prices that will pay over 
12 Per Cent. on the amount invested. 

THOS. P. ELLIS & CO., Bankers, No. 14 Pine Street. 


eee PAC RTH KNOWING! 


TON’S IVORY PEARL TOOTH-POWDER vill 
= teeth clean, sound, and white. Price 25 and 50 

















cents per bottle, 
’§ POMADE OPTIME will cleanse, soften, 
Seon age Po the bair. Price 95 and 50 cents 


r bottle. 
UVEN’S INODOROUS KID-GLOVE CLEANER vill 
Sous soiled gloves to ee a pristine beauty and useful- 
r § 
LOZENGES will give immediate 
i acough. Price 25 cents per box. 
SHERMAN’S WORM L ENGES will expel all worms, 
easant to the taste. ice 25 cents box. 
WELLS'S MACHINE-SPREAD STRENGTHENING 
PLASTERS, whenever a p is needed, are un- 
rivaled. Price 20, 25, and 30 cents each. 
Cera eee eter ePrice B ome nervous, 
ressing malady. ice nts , 
TEX FORD'S MEDICATED GINGERbREAD NUTS 
FOR WORMS are readily eaten by children and are 
efficacious. Price 25 cents per box. 
All for sale by ete. 
F. 0. WELLS & CO., Wholesale Agents, 
No. 193 Fulton street, New York. 


TESTIMONIAL EXTRAORDINARY. 


ESSRS. = & Co. , 240 Broadway: 
wen ligmer FOr the information of the pabiic sad 4 
» we, 9, 
have purehased of you the WARREN 
STENT COOKER, and have used it ip our bomes, aod 


i it perf all that you claim for it. 
eERASEI B BROOKES, M ing, Bepress: AMUEL 
'. Coll : Major-Gen- 
AMO MEI yr sariermanterOsncra United States 
The WARKEN PATENT COOKER ts for sale at al Ort 

an 101 
Class stove lose stamp for Descriptive Pamphlet and 
- HORTON & 00., Post-office Box 8061, 
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wM. R. UTLEY. EDW’D E. BOWEN. 


BANKING 


UTLEY & BOWEN, 


from the late banking firms of 


UTLEY & DOUGHERTY 
FITCH & BOWEN, 


have opened a new Banking House at 


No. 4 Wall Street, 


NEW YORK. 


ALL STOCKS 


DEALT IN AT THE 


New York Stock Exchanee 


BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
Special attention given to tlie 
following named Stocks 
and Bonds: 


U. S. GOVERNMENT BONDS, 
STATE BONDS, 
CITY BONDS, 

COUNTY BONDS, 
TOWN BONDS, 
RAILROAD | BONDS. 


We bay and sell 
Albany 
Cinelunati 6s and 7s. 

be % and 7-308. 

Chicago 6s and 7s. 
Cleveland 6s and 7s. 
Klizabeth, N. J., 7s. 
Jersey City, N. J., 7. 
Hartford 6s. 
Kansas Pacific R. R. 6s and 7s. 
Northern Pacific R. R. 7-30s. 
California ‘ 
Grand Rapids and Sanenn R. R., gold 7%. 
Danville, Urbana, and Bloomington Ws. 
indianapolis, Bloomington, and Westerns 7s. 
New York, Oswego, and Midland R. R. 7s. 
New Jersey Midland 7s. 
Houston and Texas Central 7s. 
St. Louis City and — bonds. 
Ulster County, N. Y., 
Greene ‘ = i 
Richmond County, N. Y., 7s. 
Lake Gapertier 2 - Miss. R. R. 7s. 
Georgia R. R. 7 
Rome and Watertown i R. 7%. 
Denver Pacific R. R. 7% 
Burlington, Cedar Rapids, and Mo. R. R. 7%. 
Memphis and Charleston, R. R. 7s. 
ange Central R. R., 1st and 2d mort- 


Mobile as Ohio R. R. 8s. 
Montgomery and Eutaula R. R. 8s. 
Missouri Pacific R. R. 6s, gold. 
mie and Nashville 7s. 

Dayton and Michigan 7s. 
Cincinnati, Hamilton, and Dayton. 


Money advanced on Stocks and Bonds 
left for immediate sale. 

Stocks, Bonds, Gold, and Governments 
bought on margins. 

Bids made to the Assistant Treasurer of 
the United States for Government sales of 
Gola and Government purchases of Bonds. 

All Railroad Bonds offered on the market 
will always be sold at the advertised sub- 
scription price, without any charge what- 
ever for commission. 

Money will be received on deposit, sub- 
ject to sight draft without previous notice, 
ani 5 per cent. interest allowed. 

Six per cent. interest allowed on all de- 
posits of money left for 30 days or over. 

Banks, Bankers, Trust Companies, Ex- 
ecutors, and others who seek reliable in- 
formation on investment stocks and bonds 
will have special and prompt attention 
given them. 

(S" Buyers or Sellers of Stocks or Bonds 

ld write to UTLEY & BOWEN for 
information. 9 

Readers of this advertisement who ad- 
dress us are particularly requested to say 
that they were prompted so to do by read- 
ing said advertisement in THe INDEPEND- 
ENT. We desire to give credit where 
credit is due, and be able to trace in 
some way all parties who deal with us. 


Address 


UTLEY & BOWEN, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
4 Wall Street, 


NEW YORK, 





MIDLAND FIRST MORTGAGE 
7 Per Cent. Gold Bonds, 


ISSUED BY 


THE MONTCLAIR RAILWAY CO., 


AND GUARANTEED BY 
NEW YORK MIDLAND. 


The MONTCLAIR is the DIRECT and SHORT LINE 
OF THE MIDLAND through New Jersey. Its bonds are 
issued on the basis of half cost. They are GUARAN- 
TEED, It isa home road, running DIRECT FROM THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK, assured of a large business and a 
fine future. THIS BOND OFFERS AN ADVANTAGE 
OVER ALL THE OTHER MIDLAND FIRST MORT- 
GAGE BONDS, IN THAT, WITH EQUAL SECURITY, 
IT IS LESS IN PRIOR. 

We commend it to investors. 

For sale by 


ALLEN, STEPHENS & CO., 


BANKERS, 
NO. 25 PINE STREET. 


John J. Cisco & Son, 
BANKERS, 


No. 59 Wall st., New York. 





Gold and Currency received on deposit, subject te 
check at sight. 

Interest allowed on Currency Accounts at the rate of 
Four per Cent, per annum, credited at the end of each 
month. 

ALL CHECKS DRAWN ON US PASS THROUGH 
THE CLEARING-HOUSF, AND ARE RECEIVED 
ON DEPOSIT BY ALL THE CITY BANKS. 

Certificates of Deposit issued, payable on demand, 
bearing Four per Cent. interest. 

Loans negotiated, 

Orders promptly executed for the Purchase and Sale 
of Governments, Gold, Stocks, and Bonds on commis- 
sion. 

Collections made on ali parts of the United States 
and Canada. 


THE CONSOLIDATED 
MORTGAGE BONDS 


OF THE 


Louis and Southeastern 
Railway Company 
(CONSOLIDATED) 
of Illinois, 


St. 


Indiana, Kentucky, and 


Tennessee. 


30 year 7 per cent., with Sink- 
ing Fund of 2 per cent. of 
Gross Earnings. 


Principal and Interest payable in’ Gold in 
New York. Interest Semi-Annnally, 
February and August. 


This roadis formed bythe Corsolidation of the St. 
Louis and Southeastern, the Evansville, Henderson, 
and Nashville, and the Edgefield and Kentucky Rail- 
roads; and is the shortest and best possible route from 
ST. LOUIS and CHICAGO to NASHVILLE, MONT- 
GOMERY, ATLANTA, MACON, MOBILE, SAVAN- 
NAH, and CHARLESTON. Its superstructure and 
equipment are unsurpassed by any in the West. Its 
monthly earnings have since the consolidation already 
reached an average of $105,000, and are ample to op- 
erate the road and pay the interest on the entire 
bonded debt. 

Three hundred and fifty-eight miles of this road are 
completed and fully equipped. The Consolidated 
Bonds are issued at the rate of $21,000 per mile, for the 
purpose of making a single debt, completing branches, 
and supplying equipment to meet the rapidly-increas- 
ing business, #1,600,000 have been sold, and we offer a 
limited number at 90 AND ACCRUED INTER- 
ESTIN CURRENCY. 

The St. Louis Board of Trade recently passed a series 
of resolutions expressing the opinion “that this will be- 
come one of the best paying lines leading out of St. Lou- 
is,"’ congratulating the stockholders on ‘“ the honorable 
and able management of the property,"’ expressing the 
belief “‘that the security offered by the Consolidated 
Mortgage Bonds to the amount of $21,000 per mile is 
good, and recommending them without hesitation as an 





CONVERTIBLE 
MIDLAND BONDS. 


A 7 percent. Mortgage Bond for sale on ove of the 
great roads running from New York City—on the tbird 
largest road in New York State. The most desirable 
bond of all the Midland issues, affording the largest in- 
come and promising the greatest profit, 

Price 85 and interest. 

We believe them one of the safest and most profitable 
investments offered in this market for years. 


ALLEN, STEPHENS & CO., 


BANKERS, 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THIS LOAN, 
NO. 25 PINE STREET. 


SAUNDERS, 
HARDENBERCH 
& KINC, 


112 AND 114 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Atvin Saunpers, (Ex-Governor Nebraska), President 
State Bank, Nebraska. 

Joun A, HARDENBERGH. 

Ricuarp W. KinG, member New York Stock Exchange. 


TRANSACT 


A GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS, 


including the purchase and sale, on commission, of 
Government and Railway Bonds, Stocks, and other 
securities. 


MERRILL, TILNEY & 60,, 
{1 Wall St., New York, 


L FIRST-CLASS CITY AND RAILROAD 
BUY AL BONDS t 








AND SUPPLY INVESTMENT SECURITIES, 


Sond for quotations of the Securities you wish to buy 
or sell 


TEN PER CENT. NET. 


The Iowa Loan and Trust Company will invest money 
on first-class Real Fstate, at ten per cent. interest net, 
payable semi-annually in New York, and will guarantee 
the collection of all loans made through its Agency. 
All charges paid by the borrower. New York and New 
England references and full particulars sent on applica- 
tion to Samuel Merrill (late Governor of Iowa), Presi- 
dent. Address, James B, Heartwell, Sec’y, Drawer 167, 
Des Moines, Ia, 


EDWARD HAIGHT & CO.., 
BANKERS, 


No. 9 Wall Street, 'New York. 


FIVE PER CENT. Interest allowed on Daily Balances 
and Certificates of Deposits. 


Fire Cannot Burn Them! 


The solid ten y dh nage Leis ~-ygs ~ of Tae CrenTrat 
ae Loan be impaired by NOTH- 
BUT ANS EARTHQUAKE! ! After 
'HICAGO, and te 
ilinols f farm to a granite 

$100,000 ranted Temedlately, 
and certain and ,Promes payments. Ask the eA natCAN 
EXCHANGE Bank " about this, A net 10 co it. sama 
pane ye at Bank in a Rin Has 


b . J a 
and Coe EO. beset Tey Jockton 














+ 


inv t to capitalists, both at home and abroad.” 

Under the terms of the Consolidated Mortgage, par- 
ties holding Bonds issued by the St, Louis and South- 
eastern Railway Company of Illinois and Indiana, or 
by the Evansville, Henderson, and Nashville Railroad 
Company (7 per cent. currency), are entitled to the 
privilege of exchanging the same for the Consolidated 
Bonds, and can do so upon application, 

We unhesitatingly recommend these Bonds as an un- 
exceptionable Railway Security. 

Full particulars furnished upon application by 


GEORGE OPDYKE & CO., 


25 Nassau St., N. Y. 


WINSLOW & WILSON, 


70 William St.,N. Y. 


LAKE SHORE AND 
MICHIGAN SOUTHERN 


RAILWAY COMPANY 
NEW SINKING FUND BONDS, 


COUPON AND REGISTERED. 


$6,000,000. 


Bonds due Oct. 1, 1882, with Interest at 
Seven perCent., payable semi-annually, 
April and October, at the office of the 
Union Trust Co. of New York. 
$600,000, or Ten Per Cert. of the Loan, to be retired 
annually by the Sinking Fund, 

Coupon Bonds of......--....++ 
Registered Bonds of....... #1, 000, $5,000, and $10,000 each. 
Price 92 1-2 and Accrued Interest. 


ROBINSON, CHASE & C0, 


BANKERS, No. 18 BROAD ST. 


Manhattan Savings Institution. 


644 and 647 BROADWAY, 
COR. BLEECKER STREFT, 
New York, Dec. 26th, 1872. 


44th SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 


The Trustees of this Tgeteation | have declared the 44th 
= Apnual Dividend, at rate of six per cent. 
annum, on all sums that have remained on 
Seposlt for three or six months Pty to January Ist, 
1873. Payable on and after the third Monday in January. 
All dividends not withdrawn will receive interest the 


di it. 
er ae OWN: President. 


EK. J. BR 
WARD SCHELL, Treasurer. 


C.F. ALVORD, Bectecary. 
Banking House of Henry CLews & Co., t 











82 Wall Street, New York. 


Bills of Exchange, Circular Notes, 
Travelers’ and Commercial Credits issued 
available in all parts of the world. 

Deposits received, subject to check on de- 
mand. Interest allowed on all Daily Balan- 
ces. Every accommodation and facility 
afforded usual with City Banks. 


wRER Bivvy donnmeuse tat infehroatton oo 
L. H. TENNEY & CO., Chicago and Duluth. 


UNION DIME SAVINGS BANK, 
Nos. 396 and 098 Canal weet, corner of Laight. 
on $5 to $5,000. 
Snes ana” 








T, &, ARMOUR, Secretary. 








The Wheat-fld of America 


Healthful Climate, Free Homes, Good 
Markets. 


THE NORTHERN “PACIFIC ATL ROA D 
offers for sale its Lands in Central and West- 
ern Minnesota, embracing: 1. The best of Wheat 
Land “3 pez eciient fimber for the Mill, the Farm 
ond . B Ric airie Pasturaze and Natural 

Meadow, wat watered by clear lakes and running streams— 
} & healthful climate, where Fever and Ague is un- 





Grain can be shipped hence by lake to market as 
cheaply as from Eastern Iowa or Central Illinois, Cars 
now run through these lands from Lake Superior te 
Dakota. Price of lene close to track, $4 to #8 per acre; 


further away, $2.50 to #4. Seven cars ‘reddit ; 
Warrantee Deeds; Northern Pacific 7-30 Bonds, 
now selling at par, received for land at 1.19, No other 


waperamien lands present such advantages to settlers. 

ers, under the new law (March, 1872), get 169 
acres FREE near the railroad, by one and two years’ 
residence. 

ransportation at reduced rates furnished 

from all pripcipal points Fast to purchasers of Railroad 
Lands and to settlers on Government Homesteads. Pur- 
chasers, their wives and children, carried free over 
the Northern Pacific Railroad. Now is the time for settlers 
and colonies to get railroad lang and Government home- 
steads close to the track. 


Send for Pamphlet containing full information, map, 
ry cop Prof New Homestead Law. Addre 
LAND ee NonTite RN PP *ACTRIC RAIL- 


a ST. PAUL, MINNE: 
R120 BROADWAY, NeW YORK, — 


WOOD & DAVIS, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN 
RAILROAD BONDS, 


keep on hand a Yastaty of choice bonds to s»pply in- 
vestors, furnish bonds advertised on the ma:ket at 
subscription prices, execute orders for Government 
securities, gold, and railroad stocks, and do a 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS. 


No. 31 PINE STREET. 
Cc. D. WOOD, & D. DAVIS, 
Formerly of Vermilye & Co. 








. WILSON, EDW. F. WINSLOW, 
Late Maj: -Gen'l U. 8. A. | Pres’t St. L. & SE. Ry. Go, 


WINSLOW & WILSON, 


’ 70 William St., New_York, 
OFFICES jo6G South dth St. nt) Lowis, Mo. 


RAILWAYS. 


Report _ upon, Construct, and Manage Railways; Con- 
tract for Steel and Iron Rails, locomotives, Cars, and al! 
kinds of Railway Plant; negotiate Railway Loans and 
Securities, and sell City, Town, and County Bonds. 

Illinois and Kansas Registered | Bonds wanted. 


BUSINESS FOR SALE 
AT OBERLIN, OHIO. 

A well-established, regular, and thriving Book Rusiness, 
Good stand, stock “clean, well sngastod. and in good 
order. Must be sold this winter. 

GEO. H, FAIRCHILD. 0 Oberlin, Ohio. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
SMITH & CO.’S 


crash White Wheat, 


Bamatetared * the ATLANTIC FLOUR uILIS, 
Brooklyn, N. est known preparation of wheat for 
health and A nee. for general family wae, and 
nevalids. Forsale by all Grocers. Pamphlets sent free. 


Jasper E. Corning, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


HEAVY CRIMPED WIRE WORK. 


SUITABLG FOR 


OFFICE RAILINCS, 
WINDOW CUARDS, 
BANK COUNTERS, Etc. 


58 CLIFF ST., NEW YORK. 
GREAT REDUCTION. 


DUTY OFF 
TEAS AND COFFEES. 


Increased Facilities to Club Organizers. 
Send for New Price-list. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
(P.-0. Box 5643.) 31 and 83 VESEY ST., New York, 


THE HICHEST CASH PRICES PAID 
for Old Newspapers of every description. Old Pamphlets 
of every kind. old Blank-books and Ledgers that are w rit- 
tenfull and all kinds of Waste Paper from bankers, insur- 

















ance companies. brokers, patent-medicine depots, printing 
offices book-binders, publ c and private libraries, hotels, 
railroad express offices, etc. 





JOHN C, STOCKWELL, 
No. 25 Ann street, 
one door west of N assau st, 





SS 


TRAVEL. 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAM-SHIP COM- 
PANY’S LINE TO 


CALIFORNIA, JAPAN, AND CHINA, 


VIA PANAMA. 





CARRYING MAILS, PASSENGERS, AND FREIGHT 
TO 


ASPINWALL, PANAMA, AND PACIFIC COAST OF 
MEXICO, CENTRAL AMERIOA, PERU, AND CHILI. 





Ry 10th, 20th, and 30th of each month. 


One of the large samt 3 Steamships of this line 
will BS. PIER 42 NOR RIVER, foot of Canal street, 
at 12 o’clock noon, as above (except when those dates 
at on Sunday.and then on the preceding Saturday), for 
ASPIN WALL. connecting via Panama Railway with 
oneof the Company's Steamsbips from Panams for SAN 
FR ARC ee tones § ~ | SO ee and other ports; 
also c th Steamers for SOUTH 
P. CIFIC MO ENTRAL "AMERICAN PORTS. 
e Hundred a Baggage allowed each adult, 
e-masters accompany baggage through, and at- 
tend to > ladies and 4 children witout male protectors, 
received on the dock the day before sailing. 
from steamboats, railroads, and passengers who prefer 
to sendthem down early. An experienced surgeon On 
Be apy and en as 





co pangre th Sera ffi r farther nfo rf, foot 

M&S openers cket-o aces on the wharf, fo 
jorth River, New York. 

Fost J. R. BABY, Agont, 
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Financial and Conrmercial, 


LOCKING-UP CONSPIRACIES. 


Mr. Hoorrr, of Massachusetts, chairman 
of the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency, has submitted a report” containing 
a detailed statement of the facts in regard to 
the Tenth National Bank of New York 
City, charged by rumor with having co- 
operated with Henry N. Smitb, one of its 
directors, in the game of locking up legal- 
tender notes on the 4th and 5th of last April. 
The investigation was authorized by a res- 
olution passed April 8th, 1872, and directing 
the Committee “ to investigate any national 
bank alleged to be engaged in a conspiracy 
to lock up currency, with a view of pro- 
ducing a money panic.” The Tenth Nation- 
a. Bank was aimed at in this resolution, it 
being the only one thus charged; and the 
ofiicial report now presented leaves: no 
doubt as to the truth of the rumor. Accom- 
panying the report, the Committee offer a 
bill which provides: 

“That if any national bank shall aid 
and abet any person or corporation, or if any 
officer of such bank shall certify any check, 
having reasonable cause to believe that the 
check is to be used to abet any person or 
corporation in any attempt to withdraw 
from circulation or retain legal-tender notes 
of the United States in any bank or else- 
where, for the purpose of raising the interest 
on money, or affecting the price of any 
article to be sold, or of causing any change 
in the money market by either of such 
means, such national bank shall forfeit its 
charter, and the officer so offending shall be 
punished by imprisonment in the peniten- 
tiary for five years and a fine of not less 
than ten thousand dollars ; and it shall be the 
duty of the Controller of the Currency to 
prosecute any violation of the act before any 
United States court of competent jurisdic- 
tion.” ; 

This bill is designed to operate as an 
amendment to the fifty-fifth section of the 
National Banking Law, making it more effect- 
ive in preventing the evil aimed at. When 
that section was enacted the game of locking 
up legal-tender notes, for the purpose of pro- 
ducing stringency in the money market, had 
not come into vogue; yet since that period 
it has been repeatedly tried, several times 
with success. The law, as proposed by Mr. 
Hooper, applies simply to national banks 
and their officers, subjecting the former to a 
forfeiture of charter, and the latter to a severe 
penalty, in case of any complicity with any 
scheme for locking up money. It has no 
bearing upon any other parties. 

We have no objections to this bill, since it 
is good as far as it goes. Should it become 
a law, it will, doubtless, exercise a healthful 
influence upon the banks and their officers. 
The bill, however, merely proposes to punish 
an offense, without touching the defects in 
our National Banking Law which exist in the 
law itself, and which, being there, furnish 
the facilities for these locking-up conspira- 
cies against the money market. So long as 
Congress insists that our currency shall be 
rigidly inelastic, by being fixed to a limited 
amount, and that the banks shall at all times 
keep on hand a legal-tender reserve of fifteen 
or twenty-five per cent. of their outstanding 
circulation and deposits, according to their 
locality, just so long we shall experience 
difficulties in the money market, arising from 
the very structure of our financial system. 
It may be very well to do what Mr. Hooper 
seeks to do in his bill; yet our National 
Banking Law, as a financial machine, needs 
modification. 

The two important changes most urgently 
demanded are a repeal of the law which 
limits the amount of bank circulation, and 
also a repeal of the law which requires legal- 
tender bank reserves. The first repeal 
would leave the amount of bank issues to be 
regulated by the law of supply and demand. 
The second repeal would commit the busi- 
ness of banking to the untrammeled discre- 
tion of bank directors and officers. As the 
law now stands, it undertakes to do too 
much; and,in so doing, it embarrasses finan- 
cial operations, rather than furnishes any 
protective benefits to socicty. We take the 
liberty of suggesting to Mr. Hooper that, 
while he is furnishing a penal remedy against 
an evil, it would be wise to study the sources 
of the evil as they exist in our banking laws, 
and there apply an effective remedy. It is 
an increasing convicuon among practical 
financiers that our cast-iron system of bavk- 
ing and our bank-reserve theory constitute 








the sources of no inconsiderable part of the 
troubles experienced in the money market. 
Such we believe to be the fact, and, hence, 
we urge the work of-reform at these points. 





THE GENEVA AWARD. 


Tne Geneva arbitrators decreed $15,500,- 
000 as the proper sum to be paid to this 
country by Great Britain, in consequence of 
her omission to enforce the laws of interna- 
tional neutrality in our late war. This sum, 
in the judgment of the arbitrators, is a fair 
equivalent for the direct damages we ex- 
perienced. How sball this fund be divided 
so as to do equal justice to all parties? This 
is a question for Congress to answer. 

It would seem but right that the expenses 
incurred by the Government in conducting 
ihe negotiations which have led to the award 
should, in the first instance, be paid out of 
the fund. Next would come the losses by 
the owners of ships and cargoes that were 
captured and destroyed by the Confederate 
cruisers and which have not been paid by 
insurance companies. So far as these lossss 
have been thus paid they, of course, ought 
not to be paid a second time. What about 
the insurance companies that paid these 
losses ? Should they not also be reimbursed 
for the same? Congress should carefully 
consider this point. 

We understand that the enhanced rates of 
insurance charged by these companies during 
the war yielded an aggregate of about ten 
millions of dollars beyond what would have 
been the result under ordinary rates. This 
was a direct loss to the insured, and so far a 
gain to the companies in advanced rates. 
Now, suppose that this gain to the latter is 
sufficient or more than sufficient to cover all 
their extraordinary war losses, and then we 
do not see that they have any just claim 
upon any portion of the Geneva fund. Upon 
this supposition they have suffered no dam- 
ages, if they have not actually made money 
in consequence of the war. They have been 
already paid for all their losses in enhanced 
rates of insurance. The real losers are the 
parties who were compelled to pay these 
rates, and who, as to the rates, were not re- 
imbursed by the payment of the insurance on 
their ships or cargoes when captured or de- 
stroyed. As between the two, the insurers 
and the insured, equity requires a full state- 
ment of the war premiums in excess of or- 
dinary rates charged by the one and paid by 
the other; and, if it shali turn out to be a fact 
that the companies have already been fully 
compensated for their war losses by these 
premiums, then they are not entitled to a 
dollar of the fund. The insured who paid 
the premiums, in consequence of the depre- 
dations of the rebel cauisers, are the parties 
to be first considered. Their rights are 
much better than those of the companies that 
have really lost nothing, if they have not 
made money out of their war risks. 

Congress, if it shall refer this whole ques- 
tion to a commission, ought to make its 
duties merely ministerial, by prescribing the 
rulcs that shall govern the distribution of the 
Geneva fund, and naming the classes that 
shall receive it, and in what order relatively 





| toeachother. The question is a proper one 


for specific legislation, that will not leave it 


| to the diseretion of any commission. 








FINANCIAL NOTES. 





Locxtne uP MoNEYIN THE TREASURY.— 
We have repeatedly expressed the opinion 
thatthe policy of Secretary Boutwell, excel- 
lent as it has been in so many respects, has, 
pevertheless, been a mistaken one in hoard- 
ing unuecessarily large amounts of coin and 
currency in the Treasury of the United 
States. We are of the same opinion still. 
The funds thus hoarded have existed in the 
idle and unproductive state; and this is one 
objection. They were kept from circulation 
among the people, and this is another very 
serious objection. There were no probable 
contingencies in the future that demanded 
such large balances as the Secretary has kept 
on hand, and no uncertainty as to the regu- 
lar receipts of the Government requiring so 
full a Treasury in order to make it safe 
against accruing liabilities. The Daily Bullet- 
in, of this cily, gives some figures en this 
subject that are worth considering, We 
quoteas follows : 

“Exclusive of the coin held as a public 
deposit, the Treasury held in 1873, an aver- 








age amount of $75,000,000 of specie prop- 
erly its own, and during the present year 
[1872] an average of $63,000,000. The 
currency balance averaged last year pane 
$14,500,000, and this year [1872] $12,700,- 
000. Putting the two items together, we 
find that the Government has held, on an 
average of the last two years, $83,000,000 of 
money—namely, $69,400,000 of coin and 
$13,600,000 of currency. The larg- 
est amount of gold that needs to be held in 
the Treasury vaults at any one time is a 
sum equal to the largest amount of interest 
maturing at any date, which would be about 
$25,000,000 ; for, as those disbursements are 
extended over some weeks after the interest 
becomes payable, and receipts are coming 
in ata large rate per day, no inconvenience 
could arise from fixing that as the maximum 
of gold to be kept on hand. For similar 
reasons, $5,000,000 might be fixed upon as 
the maximum of currency to be held at any 
given time. If these limits were observed, 
the Government would have an average 
amount of $45,000,000 of gold and $8,000,- 
000 of currency to place at the service of 
the public, which is now held absolutely 
idle and non-productive.” 

We cannot, of course, vouch for the per- 
feet accuracy of these figures; yet they are 
sufficiently near the truth to condemn the 
pad policy which they expose. Had the 
money which has been thus uselessly locked 
up in the Treasury for the last two years 
been put into circulation by the puchase of 
Government bonds, the reduction of both 
the principal and interest of the debt would 
have been larger and the public convenience 
much better served. The loaning power of 
the banks would have been increased if 
these balances had been placed with the 
national bank depositories. The money 
market would have been steadier and the 
rate of interest lower. Attempts to lock up 
currency by speculators would have been 
far less hopeful of success. The greatest 
locking-up system that has embarrassed the 
money market is that of the Treasury it- 
self. This has been continuous, while the 
schemes of speculators have been only occa- 
sional, 


THE PUBLIC DEBT. 


AN APPARENT INCREASE IN THE NATION- 
AL LIABILITIES OF $1,684,307.80 DURING 
LAST MONTH.—THE EXPLANATION FOR 
SCCH AN UNUSUAL OCCURRENCE. 

Wasuineton, D. C., Jan. 2d. 
Tue following isa recapitulation of the 
public debt statement : 
Debt Bearing Interest in Ccin. 








Bonds at 6 per cent............ $1,342,084,150 00 
Bonds at 5 per cent....... seeee 414,557,300 00 

Principal. ........seseeeees $1, 756,651,450 00 
IRB i 05 59s tase ciaisinya eiaeinreceies 40,040,292 65 


Debt Bearing Interest in Lawful Money. 
Certificates of Indebtedness at 


Net PU a... B.. ..0...0.- $678,000 00 
Navy Pension Fund at 3 per 
OOND. . 57.2. 055 Cos KeTRST: B 14,000,000 00 
Certificates at 3 per cent....... 2,780,060 00 
PERBGIDAL .. .ccccccceces os% $17,458,000 00 
i OORT LE TLE 264,272 92 
Debt on which Interest has Ceased since Maturity. 
PEARMDAL ccvesanesett er eceneeKs $4,084,220 26 
Ingorests 2555). . Ris dil dS. 845,990 74 


Debt Bearing no Interest. 
Old demand and Tegal-tender 





PE casas sucdccee csiecnwaase $358, 642,294 50 
Certificates of deposit.......... 25,370,000 00 
Fractional curreucy..... bashe os 45,722,061 62 
Coin certificates............... 28,263,000 00 

Pringipayy ...c.0:-!c.5.00923. 0% $452,907,356 12 
Unclaimed interest........ ... 16,604 84 
Total Debt. 

Principal........ peckecratsee $2,231,191,026 38 

ee ee ee 40,667,161 15 

(| BRENNER ne errr , .$2,271,858, 187 53 

Cash in the Treasury. 

OT cadnaeg da Oe ie oer Pb $74,359,275 74 

CUOIrency.....scccecccsee ssalanies 9,876,573 67 
Special deposit held for redemp- 
tion of certificates of deposit, 

as provided by law....... --. 25,370,000 00 

ORE iisdan to nnacassenenk $109,605,849 41 

Debt Less Cash in the Treasury. 

NS BRI uash coperess SoG a dite $2,162,252,338 12 

Dee. 1, 1873 s§ . awa. 05 oaks auice 2,160,568,636 32 
Increase of debt during last 

IR sass as 2 deta stiaemnnen $1,684,307 80 
Decrease of debt since March 1, 

i RR ee re eee 63,561,159 86 
Decrease of debt from March 1, 

1869, to March 1, 1872........ 299,649,762 03 
Donds Issued to Pacific Railroad Company, Interest 
Payable in Lawful Money. 

Principal outstanding.......... $64,623,512 00 
Interest sccrued and not yet 
PAG... ceccccccvccsvcccccer 1,983,705 36 








Interest paid by United States. 
Interest repaid by transporta- 


16,570,575 54 


tion of mails, etc............ 4,006,002 36 
Balance of interest paid by the ~* 
United States.............6-. 12,564,573 19 


With reference to the increase of the 
public debt it can be said that it is more 
nominal than real. When the account is 
made up in the middle of January for the 
month of December there will be shown to 
be an absolute decrease of the debt of prob- 
ably between three and four millions of 
dollars. Among the returns wanted are 
bank accounts and other revenues from all 


distant custom-houses. The Government 
expenses are charged as soon as the warrant 
issues for their payment, often long beiore 
the money is drawn ; while the returns for 
receipts from distant places are often not 
entered until long after the moncy is in the 
hands of the proper officers. 





1848—1872. 





Tue Boston Globe gives the following 
careful abstract of the course of trade and 
prices since 1848 : 

Within the last quarter of a century two 
events have exercised an important influence 
upon the commercial relations of the United 
States with foreign countries—the discovery 
of the California gold-mines and the repeal 
of the British corn laws. Upon the occur- 
rence of the former event it was confidently 
predicted by financial writers upon both 
sides of the Atlantic that the additional sup- 
ply of the precious metals thus obtained 
would cause a decline in their value, which 
would exhibit itself in a general enhance- 
ment of the priccs of the products of the 
earth, and also of labor and manufactures 
throughout the world. Within three years 
after the auriferous discovery upon this 
continent the Australian mines were dis- 
covered, by which double development the 
annual product of the precious metals attained 
threefold. A table of the prices of a dozen 
of the principal articles of the products of the 
earth for fifty years shows that prices have 
been declining during that period. There 
have been occasional seasons of dearness— 
owing to war, scarcity, laborers’ strikes, or 
speculation ; but the main tendency has been 
upon a descending grade. 

The following figures will exhibit the 
prices of different articles of consumption at 
different dates during the last fifty-three 
years: 


PERIOD. 

Articles, 1821. 1837. 1843. 1885. 1873. 
Beef, per barrel, @8.62 $18.87 $6.78 20.50 $11.50 
Pork, *  * 13.12 26.75 9.4L 40.00 13.00 
Flour,“ | 412 912 4.50 9.72 5.9% 
Corn, “ bushel, 40 “1.06 48 1.94 66 
Cotton, per pound, .17% 194 7% 1,18 20% 

War is a great enhancer of prices. The 


obstruction and blockades, the disturbance 
of the external as well as internal channels 
of traffic, and the waste and improvidence 
of armies produce this result. The wars of 
Napoleon, waged during a score of years, 
caused an enhancement of most articles of 
commerce throughout Europe of from 
twenty to sixty percent. During the revo- 
lution of 1830, which lasted but a few days, 
the exports of the United- States to France 
fell off forty per cent. During the revolu- 
tion of 1848 the same effect was produced. 
Only one-third of the usual supply of bread- 
stuffs reached Paris during that period, for 
fear that it would be pillaged on the road. 
During the Franco-Prussian war of 1870 
cotton and other raw materials declined in 
price, whilst manufactured articles became 
greatly enhanced. During the Civil War 
in the United States beef advanced from 
nine to twenty dollars per barrel; pork from 
sixteen to forty ; flour from five to ten: 
corn from eighty to one hundred and ninety- 
four cents per bushel ; cotton from thirteen 
to one hundred and eighteen cents per 
pound; and cotton shirtings from ten to 
sixty cents per yard. Prices of all articles 
declined immediately after the peace of 1819. 
The comparative state of quietude which 
has prevailed throughout the world during 
the last half century, the improved state 
of agriculture, the application of steam to 
machinery, and the increased rapidity of 
inter-communication between the different 
countries of our globe have caused the 
products of the earth to outstrip consump- 
tion. Muscovado sugar has declined in the 
London market forty per cent. in as many 
years, Cotton shirtings, which were consid- 
ered cheap forty years ago at thirty cents 
per yard, ate now considered dear at halt 
that price. The prices of most articles 
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which are produced in large quantities— 
beef, pork, flour, corn, sugar, and the man- 
ufactures of cotton, wool, and linen—have 
declined fifty per cent. in price within half a 
century, Whiist wages have nearly doubled. 
It is only in the matter of house-rent in 
cities and large towns and the luxuries of 
the table—poultry, butter, fresh provisions, 
and articles of limited production and im- 
mediate consumption—that an enhancement 
has taken place. Wheat was worth forty- 
five shillings per quarter in Charles II’s 
time, whilst wages were seven shillings per 
week. Wheat is now worth fifty-three shil- 
lings per quarter, whilst wages have 
doubled. In 1660 duties and taxes were 
assessed upon sixteen hundred articles of 
daily consumption; but now they are re- 
duced to below five hundred. During that 
period the poor man was taxed from the cra- 
dle to the grave. The light which came in at 
the window, the smoke which ascended the 
chimney, the table upon which he ate his too 
often scanty meal, the bread with which he 
satisfied his hunger, the clothes which he 
wore, the cradle which rocked helpless in- 
fancy, and the shroud which wrapped ex- 
hausted old age when borne to its last rest- 
ing-place where alike the subjects of rigid 
taxation. Two centuries ago the farmers 
and shopkeepers of England breakfasted 
upon loaves the very sight of which would 
create a riot in a modern workhouse. -The 
Cockney of to-day is far better housed, 
clothed, and fed than his predecessor who 
flourished his cap for the “Merrie Mon- 
arch” on the 29th of May, 1660. 

Prices were highest in 1865 and lowest in 
1843, Beef was highest in the former year 
and lowest in the Jatter. Its average price 
for two successive years was below nine dol- 
lars per barrel. Pork was highest in 1865 
and lowest in 1845. Its average price for 
ten successive years was below twelve dol- 
lars per barrel. To supply the domestic 
and foreign market with this article six 
millions of hogs are slaughtered annually in 
the United States. Flour, that reost. sensi- 
tive of articles, was highest in 1817, owing 
to the cold spring, summer, and autumn of 
the previous year, throughout this country 
as well as Europe. It commanded thirteen 
dollars per barrel. It was lowest in 1821. 
In 1887 an importation of breadstuffs into 
the United States occurred to the amount of 
five millions of dollars. Its average price for 
fifty-three years has been $6.50 per barrel. 
Corn was highest in 1865 and lowest in 
1821. It is the most valuable of all our 
agricultural products. The annual crop is 
one thousand millions of bushels, worth 
upon the spot of its growth five hundred 
millions of dollars. Rice, which is an arti- 
cle of food with two-thirds of the human 
race, was highest in 1865 and lowest in 
1844. The annual crop in the United States 
is forty-three millions of pounds. Coffee 
was highest in 1865 and lowest in 1849. In 
the latter year it sold at about the same price 
as the duties levied upon it prior to 1833. 
Its average price for twenty-two years—1838- 
1859—was below nine cents per pound. The 
consumption of coffee in the Untica States 
has increased from forty-four millions of 
pounds in 1884 to three hundred and thir- 
teen millions at the present time. ia 1834 
the consumption was three pounds per 
head and it is now eight pounds. Tea was 
highest in 1865 and lowest in 1872. The 
consumption of the article has increased 
from thirteen millions in 1834 te forty-five 
millions at the present time. During the 
decade 1851-1860 its average price was be- 
low thirty-seven cents per pound. The 
average duty laid upon it at the custom- 
house prior to 1833 was __ thirty- 
two cents per pound. Muscovado 
sugar was highest in 1865 and lowest tin 
1842. _The consumption of sugar in the 
United States has increased from one hun- 
dred and ninety-six millions of pounds in 
1882 to fifteen hundred millions at the pres- 
ent time. The consumption is now thirty- 
eight pounds per head. Hides were highest 
in 1865 and lowest in 1849. Cotton was 
highest in 1865 and lowest in 1845. The 
difference between the extremes in price of 
this article is eighteen hundred per cent. 
The crop of this article in the United States 
has increased from one hundred and eighty 
millions of pounds in 1821 to sixteen hun- 
dred millions of younds at the present time. 
It furnisties one-third of our exports to for- 
eign countries. Wool was highest in 1865 











| 


and lowest in 1829. The duty levied upon 
it in 1828 was fourteen cents per pound— 
equal to one hundred per cent. upon the 
prime cost. 

The course of prices during the last half 
century may be thus briefiy narrated: In 
1821 the enhancement had subsided, which 
occurred in consequence of the war of 1812- 
1815. They remained stationary until 1828, 
when they were slightly enhanced; but 
again receded in 1834, when, owing to the 
speculative fever which pervaded the coun- 
try during the two successive years, they 
reached their highest point in 1837, when 
the commercial crisis of that year caused a 
decline, which continued till 1843. In 1849 
they had recovered from the depression 
of the previous six years, owmg to the in- 
creased demand for shipping consequent 
upon the discovery of the California gold- 
mines, the demand for breadstuffs consequent 
upon the repeal of the British Corn Laws, 
and the demand for labor consequent upon 
the extension of our railway system. This 
enhancement continued until 1852, when a 
slight decline occurred. In 1853 an en- 
hancement again occurred in  conse- 
quence of the 
tonnage, breadstuffs, manufactured goods, 
and labor consequent upon the dis- 
covery of the Australia gold-mines; which 
continued until 1857, when, 
abundant crops of cereals throughout the 
world, the slackened demand for shipping 
glutted markets for cotton manufactures, the 
suspension of work upon railways, and 
minor causes, prices took a downward tend- 
ency. This decline continued until 1861, 
when, by reason of the civil war in the 


owing to | 





Prior to the discovery of the California gold- 
mines the United States were importers of 
the precious metals, 

Since 1850 a great impetus has been given 
to trade and commerce throughout the 
world. The following statement will ex- 
hibit the foreign commerce of Great Britain, 
France, and the United States during the 
last forty years. 


IMPORTS. 
Great Britain. France. United States. 
Period. Pounds. Francs. Dollars. 
1833 to 1812 576,838,221 7,684,523,196 — 1,326,566,956 
1343 to 1852 917,694,390 11,347,658,920 1,498,845,892 
1853 to 1862 1,757,238,496 —18,978,542,308 — 3,058,230,615 


1863 to 1872 2,908,647,831 — 25,198,364,705  4,602,938,175 


EXPORTS, 
Great Britain. France. United States. 
Period. Pounds. Franca, Dollars. 


1853 to 1842 1,002,348,674 5,987,643,210 — 1,150,397,714 


1813 to 1952 1,695,741,348 —12,407,638,964 1,462,(63,318 
1853 to 1862 1,527,147,938 —21,076,984,372 8,196,502,934 
1863 to 1872 2,814,585,709  29,384,716,507 _5,013,279,648 
The number of miles of railway con- 

structed within the last quarter of a century 

is also very considerable. The following 
statement will exhibit the number of miles 
of railway in operation in the United States, 


; Great Britain, and France at different periods : 


increased demand for | 





United States, prices gradually rose, trans- | 
cended those of 1837, and reached their | 


higbest point in 1865 ; since which they have 
gradually receded, and have descended 


below the level of 1853. Within the last | 


quarter of a century we have added ffity-two 


thousand miles to our railway system; half : 


a million of tons to our inland marine; ex- 


| 


ported nine thousand millions of dollars to | 


foreign countries; and the valuation of the | 


United States has increased during that 
period from eight to thirty thousand millions 
of dollars. In the main, it has been a period 
of universal business activity throughout the 
world; well directed enterprise has been 
successful and the demand for labor has in- 
duced remunerative prices. Within the 
last seven years beef has been below ten and 
flour below five dollars per barrel; coffee 
below eleven, tea below thirty, and sugar 
below eight cents per pound. 

Prices, as a general thing, do not appear 
to be affected by paper money. The bank- 
note circulation of the United States in 1840 
was eighty-eight millions of dollars. It 
gradually contracted and descended to forty 
millions in 1843. 
reached one hundred and nineteen millions 
in 1850. It continued to expand until 1852, 
when it was one hundred and fifty-three mil- 
lions of dollars; at which point it remained 
nearly stationary for three years. 


In 1855 it | quantity of money enhances prices’—has 


COUNTRIES. 
Period. United States. Great Britain. France. 
6,031 1,331 
11,551 5,394 
16,374 11,185 





The currency of the world is evidently be- 
coming gradually metallic. The following 
statement will exhibit the amount of bank- 
note circulation and the amount of specie 
held by the Bank of England, the Joint 
Stock Banks, and the private banks of Great 
Britain, the banks of the United States, and 
the Bank of France, at different periods : 


1840, 
Great Britain, United States. France. 
Iteme. Pounds, Dollars. Frances, 
| Circulation.....24,976,524 87,872,771 229,005,605 
Specie...... eee 8,751,348 35,207,099 225, 406,807 
1850, 

Circulation..... 34,948,765 118,984,112 481,552,000 
Specie.........+ 19,843,026 45,379,345 458,820,000 
1862, 

Circulation..... 39,574,362 139,728,564 725,417,563 
PEncaccaas 22,917,846 111,976,845 324,915,234 
1873. 

Circulation. ... .44,263,978 95,574,812 1,362,895,704 
Specie.......-.. 29,576,834 10,239,857 791,628,345 





In 1837 the banks of the United States had 
three dollars in circulation to one of specie, 
in 1848 one and a sixth, in 1850 two and a 
half, and in 1862 one dollar and a quarter. 
The annual product of the precious metals 
has increased from seventy-three millions of 
dollars in 1848 to two bundred and twenty- 
eight millions at the present time. During 
the last quarter of a century there has been 
added to the stock of the precious metals 
now in existence six thousand millions of 
dollars. The amount of precious metals now 


| in existence is estimated to be thirteen thou- 
; sand millions of dollars, of which gold fur- 


It then expanded and | 


contracted to one hundred and thirty-one | 


millions. In 1856 it again expanded, untii 
August, 1857, when it had reached one hun- 
dred and seventy-seven millions. In Septem- 
ber of that year a contraction occurred, and 
continued until March, 1858, when it had 
descended to one hundred and twenty mil- 
lions of dollars. An expansion again oc- 
curred and continued until 1859, when it had 
reached one hundred and seventy millions. 
A contraction occurred in 1860 and con- 
tinued until 1862, when it stood at one hun- 
dred and forty millions of dollars. 


By the occurrence of the latter event, the 





repeal of the British Corn Law, the United | 


States have been enabled to increase their 
exports to foreign countries to such an ex 
tent as to throw the balance of trade in their 
favor. During the last quarter of a century 
the imports of the United States have 
amounted to $8,571,333,879, and the exports 
to $9,089,515,630, thereby exhibiting a bal- 
ance of trade in favor of the United States dur- 
ing that period of $518,181,751 ; and this, too, 
in view of the fact that our imports of coffee, 
tea, and sugar—articles of indispensable ne- 
cessity—amount to, upon an average, eighty 
millions of dollars annually. The amount 
of breadstuffs and provisions exported to 
foreign countries-since 1849 is fourteen hun- 
dred millions of dollars. Tbe amount of 
gold dnd silver exported during the same 
period is twelve hundred millions of dollars. 





nishes seven thousand millions and silver the 
remainder. What will be the condition of 
things at the expiration of the next quarter 
of a century he would be bold who would 
venture to predict. The axiom of political 
economy—“ that a sudden increase in the 


failed to be verified by the developments of 


| the last quarter of a century. The annual 


coinage of the principal countries of the 
world has increased from one bhundreil and 
forty-three millions of dollars in 1848 to three 
hundred and thirty millions at the present 
time. Will the prices of the products of the 
earth, of manufactures, and of labor become 
enhanced? or will gold decline in price, as 
compared with silver or any other legally 
recognized standard of value? These ques- 
tions can be best answered a quarter of a 
century hence. 





PEROPOSALS FOR ADHESIVE 
POSTAGE STAMPS. 
Post by DEPARTMENT, 
mber 12th, 1872. 
SEALED PROPOSALS are invited from steel-plate 
engravers and plate-printers, an d will be received at 
this De artment until 12 ring M. on FR muDay. the 
tenth (10th) day of January, 1873, for furnisbing Posta:; 
Stamps fer a term of four years, commencing on the 
first (st) day of May, 1873, 


QUALITY OF STAMPS, 


The stamps must be furnished, subject to ap- 
roval vf the Les mip — & t pteel ennai Bi. 

st; engraving and 
be selected by the 
Taal io eve in = se oe = approved manner, 
stamps now Ja in use, upon 


paper o e best quality” ysultable for pu 
tho: with t uality of adbesive 
sum, pe brated in such manner’ ; at each separa 

in be readily detached and used. The 
to be well pressed, and sabe so as to prevent them 
from to each other; the same to 
wih at reasonable in such quantities as 


rdered by the partment ¥ | fill the separate 
requisitions of Postmasteys an 


STOCK ON HAND. 


ip the of manufacture, 


Postal Agents. 





the Department, and to provide gesinst any and all 
contingencies that may be likely to occur during the 
existerce of the contract, so that each and every 
order of the Department may be promptly filled; and 
the Department shall have the right to require the 
contractor, at any time during the existence of the 
contract, to furnish an extra quantity of stamps, not 
exceeding a supply for three months. 


PACKING. 


Stamps to be transmitted by sea routes must be se 
curely packed in hermetically sealed tin cases, 
wrapped in wrens manilla paper; all others nist 
either be peo in strong binders’ -board boxes, 
bound on the edges and corners with muslin and en- 
yeloped in two thic’nesses of strong manilla paper. or 
inclosed in strong manilla envelopes, as the qua antity 

to be transmitted may require; all packages to be so 
inclosed as to — the Agent of the Department to 
officially seal 
BLANKS. 

In addition, the contractor will be required to furn- 
ish labels, and direct the same for each package in ac- 
cordance with the daily lists furnished by the Agent of 
the Department; together with a!l other blanks re- 
my to be inclosed with the siamps; also ail blanks 

for daily, weekly, monthly, and quarterly returns re 
lating to the number and denominations of stamps 


ESTIMATE OF QUANTITY REQUIRED. 


Tbe number of stamps issued and to be issued dur. 
ing the four oe embraced by the present contract is 
estimated to be two billion ninety-four million, the 
ang yearly increase being eight forty-hundreds 
per ¢ 

For the next four years it is estimated, at the same 

ratio of annual increase, two billion eight hundred 
ond eighty-three million stamps will be required. 

It must be understood, however, that proposals made 
under this advertisement shall include all the stamps 
needed by the Department during the contract term, 
without reference to the above estimates, which are 
here given only for the information and guidance of 

ers. 


DELIVERY. 


The stamps may be required to be delivered by the 
contractor in separate packages, as above provided 
for, at the post. office in the place ywwhere the same are 


DIES, ROLLS, AND PLATES. 


The dies, cote and Siete from which postage stamps 
ng the property of the United 

«ew in the keeping and custody of the 
contractor on ep 1st day of April, 1875, the same to be 
held subject to the order and control of the Depart- 
ment, as hereinafter provided; and the contractor will 
dies, rolls, and plates, and from 


sufficient stock of stamps, of the several denominations 
required, to fill the current daily r: quisitions from the 
Department without neremee or delay 

The contractor will be farther required to keep in 
repair all dies, rolls, and plates from which stamps 
may be printed, an renew the same whenever re- 
quired; and, should new designs be required at any 
time, to take the place of the »resent series of stamps, 
or of any of them, or for denomigations of stamps not 
now in use, the same shall be futiished and engraved, 
subject to the approval of the Postmaster-Geveral, 
mpos his request, within a reasonable time; all which 

allbe done and executed in the best style of steel 
engraving . ay contractor and at bis own expense. 
All dies, rolls, and plates made or used at any time in 
filling the contract shall be the absolute property of the 
United States, and shall be delivered, in good workin 
order, to the Postmaster-General, or his authorize 
agent, whenever demanded. 


amiaek a PLACE OF MANUFACTURE, ETC. 

The stamps will be required to be manufactured ina 
fre-proof building, pe in separate apartments, distinct 
from those in which avy other work is done by the con- 
tractor; and, when finis ed, must be placed in a fire and 
burglar- proof safe or vault, to be specially provided for 
that purpose, and aaid apartments and safe or vault 
shall at all times be subject to the inspection of an agent 
of the Department. 


REPORTS. 


The contractor will be required to report weekly, under 
oath, the number of stamps manufactured (finished, 
unfinished, and spoiled), the number issued during the 
week, and the number available for issue; all spoiled 
stamps to be destroyed by the Agent of the ‘Dep: artment, 
in the presence of the contractor or his representative. 


STAMP AGENT, 


An onent of the Department will have supervision of the 
manufacture, storage, and issue of the stamps, who shall 
at all eat os have full and free access to the apartments, 
safes, and vaults where the stamps are manufactured 
and stored, for the purpose of inspecting the same: and 
the contractor shall furnish him and his clerks suitable 
office and desk-room for the transaction of the business 
of his agency, without cost to the Government, 


CONTRACT NOT ASSIGNABLE. 
The contract cannot, in any case, be lawfully transfer<d 


or assigned. 
RESERVATIONS. 

The Postmaster-General reserves the right to reject any 
and all bids if, in his judgment, the interests of the Gov- 
ernment require it; also the right to annul the contract 
if, in his o inion. there shall be a failure at any tine to 
perform fait y any of its stipulations, orin case ofa 
willful attempt to impose upon the Department stamps 
inferior to those now in use. 


PAYMENTS. 

Payments for stamps actually issued and delivered will 
be made quarterly, after proper examination and adjust- 
ment of accounts. 

AGREEMENT—BONDS. 

Witbin ten Ta after the contract has been awarded 
the paceeensat idder shall enter into an agreement in 
writing with the Postmaster-General to faithfully ob- 
serve and keep the terms. conditions, and require- 
mote set forth in this advertisement, according to 

r true intent and meaning, and shall make, exe- 
oe and deliver, subject to the approval and accept- 
ance of the Postmaster-General, bonds with good and 
sufficient sureties in the sum of two hundred thousane 
dollars ($200,000), as a forfeiture for the faithful per- 
formance of said agreement or contract, according to 
the provisions and subject to the liabilities of the sev- 
enteenth section of an act of Congress entitled “An 
act legalizing and making appropriations for such 
necessary objects as have been usually included in the 
general avaregriation bills without authority of law, 
and to fix and provide for certain incidental- expenses 
artment and officers of the Government, 
(United States Statutes at 
Large, volume e 598) approved August 26, 1812, 

r . case the contractor shall 
failto comply with the terms of his contract, he and his 
sureties shall be liable for the forfeiture specified in 
such contract as liquidated damazes,to be sued for in 
the name of the United States, in any court having 
jurisdiction thereof. 

If the contractor to whom the first award may be 
pate should fail to enterinto agreement and give sat- 

ry nds, as herein provided, then the award 
may be annulled, and the contract let to the next low- 
est responsible bidder, and so on until the required 
agreement and bonds are executed; and such next 
lowest bidder shall be required to fulfill every stipula 
tion embraced herein, as 7 were the original party 
tow whom the contract was awarded. 

e agreement will also provide that, if at any time 
daring the continuance of the contract the sureties 
shall die or become irresponsible for the entire penalty 
of the bond, ‘ostm. r-General shall have the 
—_ to co rer a new bond, with additional and suffi- 
cient which the contractor shall furnish to the 
acceptance of the Postmaster-General within ten days 

er a ce, and in default thereof the contract may 


be annuw 
EXTENSION, 

Should the oes of the Covernapens require, this 
contract may be extended beyond the time named— 
—~ oa, three qinomne—bs A. 2 of the Post- 

and the contract prices and all con- 
ditions herein set forth shall govern in such extended 
PROPOSALS. 

No proposal will be considered upless accompanied 
by a oe 4 guaranty, signed by at least two re- 
8 
a: ers at state In their ——s 3 price ver 


thousand sta iaclud ryth uired to 
ad al proponala or coke set Forth in tole ad advertisements 
Nn ty — be 
ei, ee OT enveloped an 
eat Star 
bird ,#- ey — a Ry 


JOHN A. J. CRES 
Postmaster. ral 
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Farm and Carden. 


HOW TO SET OUT AND HOW TO 
LIFT WINDOW PLANTS. 





BY E. P. POWELL. 





Tur knack of getting plants into the ground 
in sprirfg and out of it in the fall seems not to 
be understood by many. The result is a great 
deal of mourning over pets that ‘‘ were doing 
80 well, but would not bear moving.” To set 
out plants is a simple matter of common sense. 
Turn the pot over on your left hand, sliding the 
stalk between your fingers, jar the pot or rap 
the edge, beside your hand, on top of some 
board, or fence, or stake. This wil! loosen the 
pot, which you can lift off, and the plant lies 
free, roots upward on your hand. Now, if the 
roots have filled the pot and made a tight 
net-work, they must be loosened, the ball of 
earth partially crushed, and part of the roots 
cut away. If the roots are dricd—or choked to 
death, in other words—cut off all the mat and 
leave only those in the center. Now set your 
plant in a hole prepared beforehand. Look out 
about putting in much rich manure for the 
present. Rather. have the whole bed well 
worked with suitable ingredients, to make it 
fertile and friable. Don’t set your plant over 
one-half inch deeper than it was in the pot. 
Press the dirt tight about it. Now begin at the 
top. If the plant has beenin bloon, it is weak; 
ifina warm room, it is weak; if you have cut 
back the roots, it is weak; if it has not had full 
sunshine, it is weak; and you must act accord- 
ingly. You have come to the critical point. 
You need to be merciless, and not spare your 
pet in the least. Cut out every weak shoot, 
cut back every branch that has blossomed, cut 
the whole plant back at least one-half, and leave 
it in a compact, symmetrical form. In some 
cases it is better to cut away almost the whole 
top. But, you say, it will be set back by so-do- 
ing, and you will miss its beauty for a long 
while. On the other hand, you will never have 
satisfaction from it if you do not cut. [ 
dug up last fall a new variety of Geranium 
Humboldt, kindly presented to me by Mr. 
Wagner, of Utica. Ali summer I bad taken it 
fora dwarf. It was not over six inches high, 
although it bloomed well. But when dug it 
showed that all its root growth had been con- 
fined to acup composed of old dead roots of 
last year. These were of the size and form of 
the pot from which it had been shifted in the 
spring. 

For returning the plants to the pots still 
more care is necessary. First of all there must 
be severe pruning. Cut off your heliotrope so 
as to leave only one or two stalks that can be 
trained upright. Cut your mignonette down to 
amerestub. Its roots are very brittle and with- 
out fibers, and it is, therefore, very difficult to 
successfully lift it. Cut geraniums back to the 
lowest leaves, and water them just once, imme- 
diately after moving; and then Jet them alone 
till they begin to push their growth. Lantanas 
especially must be almost entirely denuded of 

leaves and closely cut. The rule is general to 
ent away first all superfluous portions of the 
plant, then all weak portions, then all that you 
can possibly spare, the half of the rest, then 
cut off most of the remainder, and you will have 
grand success with what is left. Now fill your 
pot an inch deep with broken pottery and bits 
of charcoal or peat. Fill with proper soil, so as 
to leave the ball of dirt you set in it within balf 
an inch of the top. Begin with your 
trowel throwing the dirt from the plant 
in a circle. Always set the back of 
the trowel to the plant and throw out- 
ward. Remove the loose soil from around the 
stem on the top of the ball of earth. Slowly 
and carefully reduce the size of the ball and 
work slowly underneath it. With a knife sever 
the roots as you dig and the rest of the roots 
directly below the plant, and you have it ready 
for the pot. So much trouble does not pay 
with geraniums. Pull them up, eut them 
sharply back, and pot them, and you need not 
fear the result. 
Always pot your plants for winter some weeks 
before wintry weather, so that they will geta 
good start before Seing checked by the cold 

Set them for from three to four weeks in a sun 

lose cool room or ina light cellar Water each 


FLORAL NOTES. 


PORTULACCA. 


A bed of double portulacca in full bloom is 
certainly a most dazzling sight. The old-fash- 
ioned single portulacca is certainly common in 
most country gardens; but there need be no 
prejudice entertained against its use because it 
is socommon The rage for novelties does not 
always result in producing flowers better than 
some of our old standard favorites. The double 
portulacca has flowers almost as large as the 
balsam and petals fully as double as the rose. 
A single portulacea of scarlet color is of itself 
a button-hole bouquet. The habit of the plant 
adapts it very well for bedding purposes. It is 
much more showy than the verbena, and, like 
that, is of low, thick, spreading growth. It is 
always in bloom throughout the summer—in- 
deed, we know of nothing so showy which is so 
long in blossom ; and, if the bed is successful, 
at midday, when every blossom is fully open, 
the ground seems literally covered with little 
roses. An exchange, speaking of the same sub- 
ject, says: 

“It is impossible to say too much of these 
flowers. A bed once planted will sow seed 
itself year after year, the plants coming up by 
hundreds and covering the ground. A large 
proportion of the seeds of the double-flowerivg 
sorts will produce double flowers. 

“To give variety to the bed or border, a few 
seeds of pansy scattered over it will give a pleas- 
ing effect and add a striking contrast when the 
plants come into bloom. Make the flower-bed 
down flat, cutting out the sods spade deep, and 
fill in with rich earth. Those round mounds 
on which so many plant flowers are a nuisance. 
They dry out so quick in hot weather that, un- 
less constantly watered, plants will die out on 
them.” 





DRIED FLOWERS. 

Harper's Bazar says that there are many of 
our brilliant-colored flowers—such as dahlias, 
pansies, pinks, geraniums, sweet William, carna- 
tions, gladioli, ete.--which may be preserved 80 
as to retain their colors and look well for years. 
White flowers will not answer well for this pur- 
pose, nor any very succulent plants, as hya- 
cinths or cactuses. Take half-shallow dishes of 
sufficient depth to allow of covering the plants 
an inch deep with sand. Get the common white 
sand, such as is used for scouring purposes; 
cover the bottom of the dish itself with a layer 
of the sand, about an inch deep, and then Jay in 
the flowers, with their stems downward, hold- 
ing them firmly in place while you sprinkle 
sand over them, until all the interstices between 
the petals are completcly filled and the whole 
flower buried out of sight. 

A broad dish will accommodate quite a num- 
ber, allowing sufficient sand between. Set the 
dish in a dry, warm place, where they will dry 
gradually, and at the end of a week pour off the 
sand and examine them. If there is any moist- 
ure in the sand, it must be dried before using 
again, or fresh sand may be poured over them 
in the same manner as before. Some flowers 
require weeks to dry perfectly, while others 
will become sufficiently so to put away in a 
week or ten days. By this simple process 
flowers, ferns, etc. are preserved in their nat- 
ural shape, as well as in their natural colors, 
which is far better than to press them in books. 
When arranged in groups and mounted on a 
card, or in little straw baskets, they may be 
placed in deep frames under glass. 

CRYSTALLIZED FLOWERS. 


Among the other floral fancies loved by ladies 
is the subject of crystallizing flowers. The fol- 
lowing is one of the simplest ways to accomp- 
lish this object: Construct some baskets of 
fancy form with pliable copper wire and wrap 
them with gauze. Into these tie to the hottom 
violets, ferns, geranium leayes—in fact, any 
flowers except full-blown roses—and sink them 
in a solution of alum, of one pound toa 
gallon of water, after the solution has cooled. 
The colors will then be preserved in their orig 
inal beauty, and the crystallized alum will hold 
faster than when from a hot solution. When 
you have a light covering of evystals that com 
pletely covers the articles, remove the basket 
carefully and allow to drip for twelve hours The 
baskets make beautiful parlor ornaments ani! 
fora long time preserve the freshness of the 
flowers 

FRESH BLOWN FLOWERS LN WINTER 
The following direction: are endormed by thy 





into water in which a little niter or salt has been 
diffused; and the next day you will have the 
pleasure of seeing the buds open and expand 
themselves and the flowers display their most 
lovely colors and breathe their agreeable odors. 
RIBBON GARDENING. 

FLoweERr gardening in the past two years has 
been characterized by a general furore for rib- 
bon gardening. This plan of decorating the 
lawn came from England and is still in vogue 
there. It consists simply in setting plants of 
varying hight and colors in rows, forming & 
bed where there is a startling contrast of foliage 
and colors. The circle is perhaps the most 
fashionable, and consists of several circular 
rows one within the other. In the first row 
the plants are usually quite low and uniform in 
eolor, usually dwarf, and rising but little above 
the grass; in the next circle, immediately 
within, the flowers are of a brighter color and 
plants are higher; and with each interior circle 
the plants increase in hight, until the center is 
reached, when some single specimen, very tall, 
with singular leaves. is used. We have seen 
tall grasses, fifteen feet high, used for these 
centers, while the plants beneath on the border 
are hardly two feet high. 

Another style of ribbon garden is to have a 
straight bed in the lawn, parallel with the path 
and from two to three feet wide. Often these 
ribbon beds are filled with a single plant, or 
flowers of but one color; and bedding plants 
are frequently used this way—such as verbena, 
portulacca, and even phlox or geranium. Phlox- 
seed can be purchased which will give several 
different colors. Geraniums look best on a 
circular mound and, in a bed entirely by them- 
selves. This form of gardening is much to be 
encouraged in this country. And the best 
preparation is only to take a smooth lawn and 
cut the figures out of the turf and plant the 
flowers in the soil. In this way flower garden- 
ing is very simple, and decidedly more elegant 
than in the old-fashioned way of mixing flowers 
with the vegetables or dividing the paths and 
beds with rows of box. 

GARDENING FOR GIRLS. 


Arecent writer—we know not who—says: 
‘Tf there’s any one thing more beautiful than 
another in a garden of flowers, that thing is a 
beautiful girl, with a sunbonnet on her head, 
so wide and capacious that you have to get 
right square before her and pretty near her to 
see the glowing cheeks that are sure to be 
there if she is at all accustomed to garden- 
walks and works. Physically, there can be 
nothing better for daughters, and indeed for 
many wives, than to take sole charge of a 
small flower garden.”’ 





FARM ITEMS. 





THE HEN .BUSINESS.—WHICH BREED EATS THE 
MOST. 


A curious poultry keeper in Obio, Isaac 
Lynde by name, determined to find, by actual 
experiment, which of all the different breeds 
paid the best, considering their amount of food 
and producing capacity, both as to eggs and 
flesb. His experiments, as be relates them in 
the Poultry World, extended over six months, 
and during that time he kept the most accurate 
of accounts. 

“On September Ist he took ten pullets of 
each of the breeds mentioned below, about six 
months old, gave them a yard forty feet square, 
with a comfortable house, and kept an exact 
account of eggs and feed, as follows: 

“The Dark Brahmas ate 36944 quarts of corn, 
oats, and wheat screenings, laid 605 eggs, and 
weighed 70 pounds. The Buff Cochins ate 406 
quarts, laid 591 eggs, and weighed 73 pounds. 
The Gray Dorkings ate 3094¢ quarts, laid 524 
eggs, and weighed 594¢ pounds. The Houdans 
ate 21414 quarts, laid 763 eggs, and weighed 451 
pounds. The Leghorns ate 231 1-5 quarts, laid 
807 eggs, and weighed 36\4 pounds. 

“To make this experiment more complete 
and to show which lot gave the most profit, in 
cluding both eggs and flesh, we have supposed 
the fowels to be dressed and sold at the end of 
the six months at 2 cents per pound; alse that 
the eggs were worth 24 cents a dozen (two cents 
each), and that the cost of the feed was By 
cents per quart, or © cents per bushel. The 
figures would then be 
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toons? Grape-vines clambering over a trellis. 
are very fine ; but, if a grape-vine is out of the. 
question, the next best thing is a hop-vine, that. 
being free from the objectionable creepers that; 
push out from woodbines and attach them- 
selves to clapboards and shingles. I have a mag. 
nificent bop-vine now, which requires no care 
save adish of suds poured upon it occasion. 
ally, that completely shades two of my kitchen 
windows; and the cool tendrils cling so closely 
to the house, with the aid of a friendly nail and 
string here and there, that it makes closing the 
windows, even in a storm or shower, wholly. 
unnecessary—securing capital ventilation of the 
room both daytime and night. And there is 
such a silky, sociable rustle of the Jeaves all 
day that I like to sit close up to them and lis- 
ten to what they say—as I have a notion that 
everything has a voice and language of its own. 
Then fill a few vases, and place them out on the 
window-sill, and the green background makes 
a delightful, reviving picture. 

“Another pretty vine is the sweet potato. 
Plant a tuber in pure sand or sandy loam ina 
hanging basket, and water occasionally. It will 
throw out tendrils and beautiful leaves, and 
climb freely over the arms of the basket and 
upward toward the top of the window. Not 
one visitor in a hundred will know it, and sup- 
pose it issome rare and foreign plant. Their 
astonishment will be great when they learn 
that a common sweet potato can produce such 
beautiful foliage.” 


LIME AND SALT AS FERTILIZERS, 


The use of these as mixtures for spreading 
over the land produces greater benefits than 
most areaware of. Prof. Johnson recommends 
for fertilizing purposes to mix one bushel of 
salt and two bushels of dry lime under cover, 
and allow the mixture to decompose gradually, 
thus forming an intimate chemical union of the 
two materials. For this purpose the mixture 
should be made at least six weeks hefore use, or, 
still better, two or three months, the heap men- 
tioned being turned over occasionally. This 
salt and lime mixture, when applied at the rate 
of twenty or thirty bushels per acre, forms an 
excellent top-dressing for many crops. It acts 
powerfully on the vegetable matter of soils. 
Fifty-six bushels applied toa turnip crop have 
produced as large a crop as barnyard manure. 
It is also very destructive to grubs and insects 
in the soil. Like salt, it attracts moisture from 
the air and is useful against drought. Its de- 
composing power is remarkable; and, if three or 
four bushels of it are mixed with a load of 
swamp-muck, the latter will be reduced toa 
powder. 
PURIFYING WATER. 

Pounded alum is one of the simplest modes 
of purifying water—a fact which should be 
more generally known. A tablespoonful of 
pulverized alum sprinkled into a hogshead of 
water (the water stirred at the same time) will 
after afew hours, by precipitating to the bot- 
tom the impure particles, so purify it that it 


will be found to possess nearly the freshness 
and clearness of the finest spring water. A 
pailfal, containing four gallons, may be purified 
by a single teaspoonful of alum. 





A FEW WEEKS SINCE, WHILE SUFFERING 
from a very severe cold, I became so hoarse 
that it was witb great difficulty I could speak 
so as to be understood. While in this condi- 
tion Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant not only gave 
me immediate relief, but in three or four 
days campletely cured my cold and removed 
my hoarseness, I, therefore, take pleasure 
in recommending the Expectorant as being, 
in my judgment, the best cough medicine 
before the public—Rev. B. F. Heppen, 
Pastor of First Baptist Church, Camden, N. J. 
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has been in constant practice over thirty yeors, con 
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THE “LIGHT RUNNING” 





Sewing Machine 


THE ME ig td Cc” sup d 
surpasses them in the every-day service it renders, poh 
in the workshop and family: and because it is equally 
useful for very Fingand VERY HEAVY WORK. 
Warerooms, {96 CHAMBERS ST. . 

Venera 1 AS BOND ST. ’{ New York 

and 296 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN. 
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All purchasers of our books, “ Gar- 
dening for Profit’? or ‘ Practical 
Floriculture,” price $1.50 each (pre- 
‘paid by mail), are entitled to receive 
above Catalogues free, annually. 


ee 35 Cortlandt Street, New York, 
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JOHNSTON 
Ruffler and Plaiter, 


For Sewing Machines, 
AT THE 
American Institute Fair, 
NEW YORK, 1872. 
C. W. HANDY & Co., Sole Agents, 
330 Broadway, New York. 


Send for Circular. Box 212. 





THEBEST HEATING 
APPARATUS IN TIE 
WORLD, NOT A HOT 

ATR FURNACE 
SEND POR CIRCULAR. 


THE GOLD HEATING CO. 
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EQUAL TO STEAM. 
105 BEEKMAN STREET. N. Y. 





FURNITURE, CARPETING, ETC. 





WM. H. LEE, 


277 CANAL & 199 FULTON ST., N. Y. 


Furniture and Upholstery 


IN EVERY VARIETY. 
ALSO 


LADIES’ WORK-TABLES AND 
FLOWER-STANDS, 
of every description, now offering at low prices. 
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HOLIDAY PRESENTS, 


BRAMAN, SHAW & (60. 


Pulett Vershare Maesefecteret to Ure: 


8. W. Merriam & Co. 





“Uneasy Lies the Head that 
Wears a Crown. 


> sang the bard. But be would not have said it if he had 
slept on one of the Ne_ Plus Ultra ies Beds, made by 
the U. 8. Spring bed Co., Mpringeld, 

Inquire for one of your furniture toa and, if he has 
none, don’t take any other kind, but write direct to the 
office of the Company, in Springeas. for price-list and 
circulars. 4... oone | X all par oa the United 

tes, and warran' em ‘eye respect, or money re- 
funded. J. F. PECK, Agent. 

January, 1873. 


IRVING & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
RICH AND PLAIN 


FURNITURE, 


Upholstery, etc, elt. 
Prom 204 to 208 Hast 87th ms 
2 Doors E. of 3d Ave., NEW YORK. 
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BUY BARBER’S BIT BRAUK 


” HOUSEHOLD BLESSINGS. 





Union Washer and Wringer. 
Reliance and Sherman Wringer. 
American Mangle, 
for Ironing Clothes without heat. 
Moule’s Patent Earth Closets. 


HALEY, MORSE & CO., 


3i Cortiandt St., N. Y. 
Send for Circular 
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OUR NEW PATENTSHUTTLE IS THE 81M. 
PLEST AND MOST PERFECT IN USE, 


THE 


“VICTOR” 


SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
862 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
G doors above 17th street). 
Agents Wanted. 


EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE. 
PARIS, 1967. 


WHEELER & WILSON, No. 625 Baoapwar, 
Awarded, over Eighty-two Competitors 
Hicuesr Presto 
A COLD MEDAL, 
for the perfection «f Sewing Machines an: Button-hole 
Machines. The only Gold Medal! tor this branch of 
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ist Premium at An. | Institute, 1871. 
Stamford Sewing Machine. 


The most quiet and the Lightest 
Running_ Seeman Machine in the 

Jam, Ceg, or 
A No intermediate expenses 
or profits, Wesell directly to those 


She retail the machine. Agents want 
T. B. BISHOP £CO., 
Stamford, Conn, 


Few r gE TMG ncitiNe 


Manufactured by the wr Sewing Machine Co. 
The Simplest, Cheapest, and Best in use. Has but 
one needle. A Child can run it. Agents wanted in 
every town. Send for Circular and Sample Stockings to 
HINKLEY KNITTING MACHINE CO., Bath, Me. 


Tt SEWING MACHINE. 
ivi Ky! ete: nt to anyone on receipt of 
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PASCAL 
IRON WORKS. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1821. 


MORRIS, TASKER & 60., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
LAP WELDED CHARCOALIRON BOILER TUBES, 
WROUGHT IKON PIPF FOR STEAM, 
GAS, AND WATER, 
with Iron and Brass Fittiogs of every description for 
fame 
ARTIBIAN AND O1L- WELL PIPES AND TOOLA, 
STEAM AND GAS FITTERS TOOLS 
COAL-CAS MACHINERY, HEAT- 
nC APPARATUG, 
PUILADELP UIA, 
OFFICE AND WAKKHOUS 
He. 16 Cold street New York. 
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Financial and Commercial. 


or shuply under the specific enactments 
agains! usury contained in the National 
Banking Law. The case was that of the 
First Naticnal Bank of Whitehall against 
James Lamb and others The bank brought 
a suit against the defendants to recover on & 
promtssory note ; and the defense was that of 
usury charged against the bank, which, 
under the laws of this state, would make the 
contract void, and hence invalidate the note. 
The circuit judge before wb .m the issue was 
tried decided that the natio.al banks are ex- 
ompt from state laws in respr ct to usury, and 
amenable only under thos» of the United 
States, This opinion was confirmed by the 
General Term. The case then coming before 
the Court of Appeals, ths decision of the 
lower court was reversed, and the doctrine 
held that the laws of this state in respect to 
usury are applicable to the national banks 
located within the state, according to which 
contracts are made “null and void” by 
charging and receiving usurious rates of in- 
terest. 

This decision of the Court of Appeals re- 
verses the doctrine which has been uniformly 
held by state courts whenever the same 
question has come before them. National 
banks being the creatures of United States 
law, and deriving all their corporate priv- 
ileges and powers therefrom, and that law 
providing for a rate of interest which shall 
be lawful, and enforcing its own provision 
by a penalty in case of violation, it has been 
generally supposed, and until this: decision 
of the Court of Appeals held, so far as we 
know, without any exception, that state laws 
in regard to usury could not be applied to 
these institutions. That they can be ap- 
plied in the same way and with the same 
forfeitures that pertain to state banks and 
private individuals is the ruling of the court 
of the last resort in this state. This settles 
the question for the State of New York, 
unless the matter shall by appeal be carried 
to the Supreme Court of the United States, 
with a reversal of the decision given by the 
Court of Appeals. We hope that such an 
appeal will be made. The point at issue is 
one that may arise in any of the states of the 
Union; and it is important, especially in 
view of the recent decision, that it should 
be determined by an authority that will be 
conclusive throughout the whole country. 

The ground taken by the Court of Ap- 
peals is that the penalty for usury pre- 
scribed by the National Banking Law applies 
only in those states in which no rate of in- 
terest is fixed by law; and, hence, the con- 
clusion is drawn that in states where there 
fs a rate of interest established and laws 
agsinst usury enacted the question of usury 
is left to be determined by such lawa. This 
may be a correct construction of the thir- 
tieth section of the National Banking Law ; 
yet it seems tous far-fetched and contrary 
to the grammar of the section. 

The first sentence of the section allows the 
national banks to charge « rate of interest 
fixed by the laws of the state or territory in 
which they are located, and no more. The 
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Law has no penalty for usury state or 
territorial lawe have a ; and, since 
such laws exist in most the states and 


special pl 

ing, then state laws against usury are not 
operative in respect to these banks, a 
the National Banking Law be constitutional. 
As we have already said, we hope the ye 
tion will goto the Supreme of the 
United States for final adjudication. 





MONEY MAREET. 


Tue extraordinary stringency of the 
money market did not end with the year, as 
had been so confidently anticipated; but 
continued with all its severity up to near the 
close of last week, when there was a mitiga- 
tion of the pressure just before the close of 
bank hours. We have never known any- 
thing like it before in our long experience of 
Wall Street affairs. There was but one day 
during the whole month of December on 
which money did not command a premium 
of 1-16th to } per cent. above 7 per cent. in- 
terest for one day’s use. Borrowers in bad 
credit must expect to pay extra interest ; but 
in the cases we allude to the best borrowers 
had to pay the exorbitant rates, even on the 
best securities. It was a great scandal and 
a shame that business men in New York 
should have been compelled to sacrifice them- 
selves, and even their standing, by paying 


gether of the Treas- 
wedel greenbeck in pay wal, white Rte. 

ent, W re- 
fused to 5-20s for the 


one on 
the next one, the practice hag been con- 
tinued for four years, in spite of the earnest 
of the whole business community. 
= w'Csngpemneneate act eumpel o Sang» 
> eee, Sean 
oe on. twell's successor will 
oney, a& we said, continued very 
stringent up to afternoon last, 
when « change , and call loans 
were made at 6 to 7 per cent. per annum in- 
terest, with a fair prospect of easy rates for 
a few months to come. 
The bank statement of Saturday was en 
gh -- AT ytd. 
. assoctated had gained 
000 in ve $8.38.50—abou 
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business community will feel the benefit of 
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the receipts for custom-house dues are about 
equal to the disbursements for interest, there 
is not much chance for a decline, unless the 

1 ent should inaugurate a 
different policy from what it has so tena- 
ciously clung to, of hoarding gold. 


QUOTATIONS OF CITY BANK STOCKS, MONDAY, 
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INVESTING MONEY. 


SPECIAL attention is invited to the ad- 
vertisements in our columns of those 
bankers who offer first-class railroad bonds, 
etc., for sale. Many are now selling Govy- 
ernments and other stocks and converting 
the proceeds into good first mortgage rail- 
road bonds, 

Our subscribers will please understand 
that they can send money, Government 
bonds, or any kind of securities to this 
Office, to be sold, and the proceeds con- 
verted into any stocks or railroad 
bonds advertised in Tum INDEPENDENT. 
No charge whatever will be made for our 
services. In most cases we can obtain a 
better price for securities tou be thus ex- 

than if sent direct toa broker or 
banker, besides saving broker’s commission. 
This offer is made only to our subscribers, 
who oftentimes neglect to make invest- 
ments simply because they fear to make a 
remittance to an unknown party. In all 
cases explicit directions must be given. 
Address Henry C. Bowen, Publisher of 
Tae Inperenvent, 8 Park Place, N. Y. 
—_———EEE 
BaNgrne Orrice or Fisk & Ha 
New York, Jan. 6th, 1 } 

(@” Tae OmesaPexake And Onno, the Can- 
TRAL AND Western Paciric Bonne, all of 
which have been negotiated by us, we believe 
to be among the best and most desirable in- 
vestment securities in the market, which in 
time must become very scarce; especially as 
the Government will probably during the 
year pay off, in gold, another large lot of 
Five-Twentims, and issue in their place 
Five Per Cunt. Bonps. 

The Omesarzake anp Onto Six Per 
Cunt. Gory Bonps, the total amount of 
which is only $15,000,000, are secured upon 
& property worth $35,000,000 to $40,000,000, 
and are fully equal in intrinsic value to the 
Cenraat Pactric Borns. They are issued 
in denominations of $100, $500, and $1,000, 
coupon or registered, and at their present 
market price, 86 and accrued interest, are 


GoLD Bons are too well known to require 
description or commendation. Their total 
emount is $25,885,000. They have fora 

















long time ranged ta market price near or 
above par. 

The Waermax Pacuno 6x Pen Onwr. 
Gor Bompe amount wo §8,785,000 This 
road te now consolidated with the Oxwrna:. 
Pacurc, and the payment of its bonds, 
principal and is ampumed by the 
latter Coupon * yyw Their 
inarke price today te tw 0) As they 
have recently been imtroduced on the Stock 
Exchange, we expect to see them rapidly 
rise to the price of Cuwruat Pacis, 
ee 

@ buy and sell, as usual, Government 
Bonda, receive deposita, on which we allow 
interest, make collections, and conduct a 
general banking business tn all ite branches, 

& HATOR, 


per cent, premium (1.10) into the Company’s 
Lands, at Market Prices. The rate of inter- 
est (seven and three-tenths per cent. gold) is 
equal now to about 8 1-4 currency—yield- 
ing an income more than one-third greater 
than U. 8. 5-208. Gold Checks for the semi- 
annual interest on the Registered Bonds are 
mailed to the post-office address of the 
owner. All marketable stocks and bonds 
are received in exchange for Northern Pa- 
cifics ON MOST FAVORABLE TERMS. 


JAY COOKE & CO. 


—— 
TO GUARDIANS AND EXECUTCRS. 


THE EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY 
—Capital $1,000,000—are offering First 
Mortgage Real Estate Bonds, guaranteed 
by themselves, at par and accrued interest. 
Every Bond is secured by Real Estate of 
double value, appraised under the most 
rigid rules and approved by the following 
Executive Committee: Ropert Lenox KEn- 
EDY, ADRIAN IsELIN, JoHN D. MAxwELL, 
CHARLES BuTLER, SAMUEL WILLeTs, Ev- 
GENE KELLY, PereR McMartin, Wm. 
Remsen, and Henry P. Haven. 

JONATHAN EDWARDS, President, 
No. 76 Cedar street, New York. 


EE —_ 

Howrs & Macy, Bankers, No. 80 Wall 
Street, N. Y., offer the same facilities to De- 

itors as Incorporated Banks, and allow 
nterest on daily balances at the rate of 
Four per cent. Collections made on any 
point at current rates, with immediate re- 
turns. Special attention paid to choice 
Stock, Bonds, etc., etc., for Investors. 


10 Per Cent. Kansas School Bonds. 
10 Per Cent. Nebraska School Bonds. 
10 Per Cent. Nebraska Bonds, Guar’d. 
8 Per Cent. Bonds, City St. Paul, Minn. 


PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST PAYABLE IN NEW 
YORK. For sale by FITCH, OTIS & CO., Bankers, 
No. 11 Pine street, New York. 


PER CENT. GOLD au CURRENCY 
wooD co . in, and of the Town of 
from 0 to 20 








Plover, Portage ty, . having 

To PRR ONT. KANSAS Registered Bonds and other 

epalce at prices that will pay over 
on amount invested. 


THOS, P. ELLIS & CO., Bankers, No. 14 Pine Street. 
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No. 193 Fulton street, New York. 


TESTIMONIAL EXTRAORDINARY. 
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we. BR. UTLEY. EpW'D &. BOWER. 
ESD 


from the late banking firms of 


UTLEY & DOUGHERTY 
FITCH & BOWEN, 


have opened a new Banking House at 


No. 4 Wall Street, 


NEW YORK. 


ALL STOCKS 


DEALT IN AT THE 


New York Stock Exchange 


BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


ven to the 


Specs ae 
foll Stocks 


“and Bonds: 


U. S. GOVERNMENT BONDS, 
STATE BONDS, 
CITY BONDS, 

COUNTY BONDS, 
TOWN BONDS, 
RAILROAD BONDS. 


We buy and sell 
Albany 6s. 
Cincinnati 6s and 7s. 

hy %s and 7-30s. 

Chicago 6s and 7s. 
Cleveland 6s and 7%. 
slizabeth, N. J., 7%. 
Jerse City, N. + Is. 
Hartford 6s. 
Kansas Pacific R. R. 68 and 7%. 
Northern Pacific R. R. 7-30s. 
California “ "ae 
Grand Rapids and Indiana R. R., gold 7%. 
Danville, rbana, and Bloomington 7%. 
Indianapolis, Bloomington, an Mga 7s. 
New York, Oswego, and Midland R. R. 7%. 
New Jersey Midland 7s. 
Houston and Texas Central 7%. 
8t. Louis City and County bonds. 
Ulster County, N. x. oy 
Greene ‘ %. 
Richmond orate. N. Y., 7%. 
Lake Superior and Miss. R. RB. %. 
Georgia R. R. 7s. 
Rome and Watertown R. R. 7%. 
Denver Pacific R. R. 7s. 
Burlin: gton, Cedar Rapids, and "I R. R. 7%. 
Memphis and Charleston, R. R. 7 
Misstesipol Central R. R., Ist and 2d mort- 


Mobilé and and Ohio R. R. 88. 
Montgomery and Eutaula R. R. 8s. 
Missouri Pacific R. R. 6s, gold. 
Louisville and Nashville 7s. 
Dayton and Michigan 7s. 
Cincinnati, Hamilton, and Dayton, 


Money advanced on Stocks and Bonds 
left for immediate sale. 

Stocks, Bonds, Gold, and Governments 
bought on margins. 

Bids made to the Assistant Treasurer of 
the United States for Government sales _ of 
Gold and Government purchases of Bonds. 

All Railroad Bonds offered on the market 


will always be sold at the advertised sub- - 


scription price, without any charge what- 
ever for commission. 

Money will be received on deposit, sub- 
ject to sight draft without previous notice, 
and 5 per cent. interest allowed. 

Six per cent. interest allowed on all de- 
posits of money left for 80 days or over. 

Banks, Bankers, Trust Companies, Ex- 
ecutors, "and others who seck reliable in- 
formation on investment stocks and bonds 


Bu; or Sellers 
ala erke to UTLEY & BOWEN for 
information 


a2) 
Peay seiy of this advertisement who ad- 
ess us are pa ly requested 
that they were pronapted so to do by ood: 
ing said advertisement in THe INDEPEND- 
ENT. We desire to give credit 
credit is due, and be able to trace 
some way all parties wh who deal with us. 


UTLEY & BOWEN, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
4 Wall Street, 


NEW YORK. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


ALLEN, STEPHENS & CO. 


BANKERS, 
NO. 25 PINE STREET. 


John J. Cisco & Son, 
BANKERS, 


No. SO Wall st., New York. 





Gold and Currency received on deposit, subject te 
check at sight. 

Interest allowed on Currency Accounts at the rate of 
Four per Cent. per annum, credited at the end of each 
month. 

ALL CHECKS DRAWN ON US PASS THROUGH 
THE CLEARING-HOUSE, AND ARE RECEIVED 
ON DEPOSIT BY ALL THE CITY BANKS. 

Certificates of Deposit issued, payable on demand, 
bearing Four per Cent, interest. 

Loans negotiated, 

Orders promptly executed for the Purchase and Sale 
of Governments, Gold, Stocks, and Bonds on commis- 
sion. 

Collections made on all parts of the United States 
and Canada. 





CONVERTIBLE 
MIDLAND BONDS. 


A 7 percent. Mortgage Bond for sale on ove of the 
great roads running from New York City—on the third 
largest road in New York State. The most desirable 
bond of all the Midland issues, affording the largest in- 
come and promising the greatest profit. 

Price 85 and interest. 

We believe them one of the safest and most profitable 
investments offered in this market for years. 


ALLEN, STEPHENS & CO., 


BANKERS, 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THIS LOAN, 
NO. 25 PINE STREET. 


SAUNDERS, 
HARDENBERCH 
& KINC, 


112 AND 114 BROADWAY, N. W. 


ALVIN SaunpeRs, (Ex-Governor Nebraska), President 
State Bank, Nebraska. 

Joun A. HARDENBERGH. 

Ricaarp W. Kina, member New York Stock Exchange. 


TRANSAOCT 


A GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS, 


including the purchase ang sale, on commission, of 
Government and Railway Bonds, Stocks, and other 


MERRILL, TILNEY & CO,, 
11 Wall St, New York, 


FIRST- CITY AND 
BUY ALL FIRS SEA DS RAILROAD 


AND SUPPLY INVESTMENT SECURITIES, 
ont for quotations of the Securities you wish to buy 


TEN PER CENT. NEF. 


The a and Trust + Cees invest esos coon ped 
on Real Estate, is 
ayable semi. Ssaually in New York, and “will cuan — 
the collection re all loans made 

harges paid by the borrower. N. 
England pA ante f 











Heartwell, Sec’y, Drawer 167, 








lent. J 
{ Yes Moines, Ia, 


EDWARD HAIGHT & CO.., 
BANKERS, 


No. 9 Wall Street, |New York. 
FIVE CENT. Interest allowed on Daily Balances 
and cates of Deposits. 

Fire Cannot Burn Them! 
ti, ten per cent. investments of Tas Centra. 
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St. louis and Southeasterm 
Railway Company 


(CONSOLIDATED) 
of Ilineis, Indiana, Kentucky, and 


Tennessee. 
80 year 7 per cent., with Sink 
ing Fund of 9 per cent. of 
Gress Earnings. 


Principal and Interest payable in Gold in 
New York. Interest Semi-Annually, 
February and August. 


This roadis formed bythe Consolidation of the St, 
Louis and Southeastern, the Evansville, Henderson, 
and Nashville, and the Edgefield and Kentucky Rail- 
roads; and is the shortest and best possible route from 
8T. LOUIS and CHICAGO to NASHVILLE, MONT- 
GOMERY, ATLANTA, MACON, MOBILE, SAVAN- 
NAH, ant CHARLESTON. Its superstructure and 
equipment are unsurpassed by any in the West. Its 
monthly earnings have since the consolidation alreadg 
reached an average of $105,009, and are ample to op- 
erate the road and pay the interest on the entire 
bonded debt. 

Three hundred and fifty-eight miles of this road are 
completed and fully equipped. The Consolidated 
Bonds are issued at the rate of $21,000 per mile, for the 
purpose of making a single debt, completing branches, 
and supplying equipment to meet the rapidly-increas- 
ing business. $1,600,000 have been sold, and we offer a 
limited number at 90 AND ACCRUED INTER- 
ESTIN CURRENCY. 

The St. Louis Board of Trade recently passed a series 
of resolutions expressing the opinion “that this will be- 
come one of the best paying lines leading out of St, Lou- 
is,’ congratulating the stockholderson ‘“ the honorable 
and able management of the property,” expressing the 
belief “‘that the security offered by the Consolidated 
Mortgage Bonds to the amount of $21,000 per mile is 
good, and recommending them without hesitation as an 
investment to capitalists, both at home and abroad.” 

Under the terms of the Consolidated Mortgage, par- 
ties holding Bonds issued by the St, Louis and South- 
eastern Railway Company of Illinois and Indiana, or 
by the Evansville, Henderson, and Nashville Railroad 
Company (7 per cent. currency), are entitled to the 
privilege of exchanging the same for the Consolidated 
Bonds, and can do so upon application. 

We unhesitatingly recommend these Bonds as an un- 
exceptionable Railway Security. 

Full particulars furnished upon application by 


GEORGE OPDYKE & CO., 


25 Nassau St., N.Y. 


WINSLOW & WILSON, 


70 Willlam St.,N. Y. 


LAKE SHORE AND 
MICHIGAN SOUTHERN 


RAILWAY COMPANY 
NEW SINKING FUND BONDS, 


COUPON AND REGISTERED. 


$6,000,000. 


Bonds due Oct. 1, 1882, with Interest at 
Seven per Cent., payable semi-annually, 
April and October, at the office of the 
Union Trust Co, of New York. 


$600,000, or Ten Per Cent. of the Loan, to be retired 
annually by the Sinking Fund, 
Coupon Bonds of.......+....--ceecssseeeeedeeee $1,000 each. 
Registered Bonds of......: $1,000, $5,000, a4 $10,000 each. 
Price 92 1-2 and Accrued Interest. 


ROBINSON, CHASE & C0, 


BANKERS, No. 18 BROAD ST. 


Manhattan Savings Institution. 


644 and 647 BROADWAY, 
R. BLEECKER STREERT. 
___New Yonx, Dec. 26th, 1872, 
44th See DIVIDEND. 


The Trustees 0 is Thatitation i ogeres the 44th 
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House of ae CLEWs < SOE 
ee 82 Wall Street, New York. 
Bills of Exchange, Circular Notes, 

Travelers’ and Commercial Credits issued 
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available in all parts of the world. 
ts received, subject to check on de- 
= Interest allowed on all Daily Balan- 
Every accommodation and facility 
afforded usual with City Banks, 
eB RIVER On COLONY, eles 
NNeY co., eGo. Onicare, 
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DIME SAVINED BANK, 
of Laight. 
on @5 to , 
tT. 8. ARMOUR, Secretary. 
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land Government home- 

for ihe ack. contesting full information, map, 

Cand iA To es N RIB EEy, PACIFIC RAIL- 


"On SP?) BROADWAY. NeW YORK. 


WOOD & DAVIS, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN 
RAILROAD BONDS, 


kee on Bend ©. Yerie hoi bande, to 
weston Arn Sonak’ eiverdsea’on tae meet tl 
subscription co exeeel te orders a Goverament 
securities, gold, and railroad stocks, and do a 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS. 


No. 31 PINE STREET. 
Cc. D, WOOD, 8. D. DAVIS. 
Formerly of Vermilye & Co. 











J. H. WILSON EDW. F. WINSLOW, 
Late Maj.-Gen’l U. 8 A. | Pres't St. L. & S.E. Ry. Go. 


WINSLOW & WILSON, 
OFFICES {238 Soak ath at. Ste rerk Mo. 


RAILWAYS. 


upon, Construct, and Manage Railways; Oon- 
and Iron Rails, Locomotives. Cars, and i 


ailw: Plant; ponotiate gals Loans and 
ty Me 4 “Town, an unty Bonds 
Bogistercd E ed oat wan 


BUSINESS FOR SALE 
AT OBERLIN, OHIO. 
A well-established, regular, and assorted, and Business. 
pan a stand apd sig ie well amsont and in good 
Must be this winter. 
H. FATROHILD. “Oberlin, Ohio. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
FP. E. SMITH & CO.’S 
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Jasper E. Odin: 


MANUFAOTURER OF 


HEAVY CRIMPED WIRE WORK. 


SUITABLZ FOR 


OFFICE RAILINGS, 
WINDOW GUARDS 
BANK COUNTERS, Etc. 


58 CLIFF ST., NEW YORK. 
GREAT REDUCTION. 


DUTY OFF 
TEAS AND COFFEES. 


Increased Facilities to Club Organizers. 
Send fer New Price-list. 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 

(P.-0, Box 5643.) 31 and 33 VESEY ST., New York. 


THE HIGHEST CASH PRICES PAID 
for Old Newspapers of every descrivtion. Old Pamphlets 
of every kind, old Blank- on and rn om that are w rit 
se ee chann pote estaien eave. sete 
ance compan kers, p medicine depots, printing 
offices -binders, publ c and private libraries, hotels, 
steamboats, railroad companies, express offices, etc. 
, JOHN C. STOCK WELL, 


No. 25 Ann street, 
ous door west of Nassau st; ~ 


TRAVEL. 


PACIFIC mam STEAM-SHIP CQM- 
ANY’S LINE TO 


CALIFORNIA, JAPAN, AND CHINA, 


VIA PANAMA. 
CARRYING MAILS, PASSENGERS, AND FREIGHT 
TO 














ASPINWALL, PANAMA, AND PACIFIC COAST OP 
00, CENTRAL AMERICA, PERU, AND CHILL. 


p chper Sag ester ier month. 


splendid Steamships of this lin ’ 
willleaye Pi Wak NORTH RIVER foot of Caner saene 
at 12 o'clock noon, as above (except when those dates 
U] .and then b) fe 
Bien connecting via Panama way : 
"s 
FRAN ls at ACA 
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LOCKING-UP > CONSPIRACIES. 


Mr. Hooper, of Massachusetts; chairman 
of the House Commitiee on Banking and 
Currency, has submitted a report containing 
a detailed statement of the facts in regard to 
the Tenth National Bank of New. York 
City, charged by rumor with having co- 
operated with Henry N. Smith, one of its 
directors, in the game of locking up legal- 
tender notes on the 4th and 5th of last April. 
The investigation was authorized by a res- 
olution passed April 8th, 1872; and directing 
the Committee “ to investigate any national 
bank alleged to be engaged in a conspiracy 
to lock up currency, with a view of pro- 
ducing a money panic.” The Tenth Nation- 
a. Bank was aimed at in this. resolution, it 
being the only one thus charged; and the 
officiak «report now presented leayes \ Bo 
doibt as to the truth of the rumor. Atcom- 
panying the report, thé Committee offer a 
bill which provides: 

“That if any national bank shall aid 
and abet any person or corporation, or if any 
officer of such bank shall certify any check, 
having reasonable cuuse to believe that the 
check ig to be used to abet any person or 
corporation in ally attempt to withdraw 
from cireulation or retain legal-tender notes 
of the United States in any bank or else-’ 
where, for the ptrpose of raising the interest 
on money, or affecting the price of any 
article to be sold, or of causing any ch 
in the money market either of such 
means, such national bank shall forfeit its 
charter, and the officer so offending shalt be 
punished by imprisonment in the. peniten- 
tiary for five years and a fine of not less 
than ten thousand dollars ; and it shall be the 
duty of the Cuntroller of the Carrency to 
pronéttite any Violation of the act before any 
- oe States court of competent jurisdic- 

This bill is designed to operate as an 
amendment to the fifty-fifth section of the 
National Banking Law, making it more effect- 
ive in preventing the evil aimed at. When- 
that section was enacted the game of locking 
up legal-tender notes, for the purpose of pro- 
ducing stringency in the money markét, had 
not come into yogue; yet since that pé?iod 
it has been repeatedly tried, several times 
with success. The law; as proposed. by Mr. 
Hooper, applies simply to national banks 
and their officers, subjecting the former to a 
forfeiture of charter, and the latter to a severe 
penalty, in case of any complicity with any 
scheme for locking up money. It has no 
bearing upon any other parties. 

We have no objections to this bill, since it 
is good as far as it goes. Should it become 
a law, it will, doubtless, exercise a healthful» 
influence upén the banks’ afid ‘thei# officers. 
The bill, however, merely proposes to punish 
an offense, without touching the défécts in 
our National Banking Law which exist in the 
law itself, and which, being thete, farnish 
the facilities for these locking-up Conspira- 
cies against the money market,. So. long..as.. 
Congress insists that our currency shall be 
rigidly inelastic, by being fixed to a limited 
amount, and that the banks shalt at all times 
keep ou hand a legal-tender reserve of fifteen 
or twenty-five per cent. of their outstanding 
cirenlation and deposits, according to their 
locality, just so long we shall experience 
difficulties in the money market, arising from | 
the very structure of our financial system. 
It may be very well to do what Mr. Hooper | 
seeks to do in his bill; yet. our National 
Banking Law, as ® financial machine, needs 
modification. 

The two important changes most urgently 
demanded are a repealof the law which 
limits the amount of bank circolation, and 
also a repeal of the law which requires legal- 
tender bank reserves. The first repeal 
would leave the amount of bank issues to be 
regulated by the law of supply and demand. 
The second repeal would commit the busi- 
ness of banking to the untrammeled discre- 
tion of bank directors and officers. As the. 
law now stands, it undertakes to do too 
much; and, in so doing, it embarrasses finan- 
cial operations, rather than furnishes any 
protective benefits to society. We take the 
liberty of suggesting to Mr, Hooper that, 
while be isfurnishing a penal remedy against 
an evil, it would be wise-to study the'sources : 
of the evil as they exist in our banking laws, 
and there apply an efiective remedy. It is 
an increasing conviction among practical 
financiers that our cast-iron system of bavk-. 
ing and ,our bank-resérve theory constitute 
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THE GENEVA AWARD. 


1 Was GehdvW arbitrators decreed 15,500,: 
000 as the.propes sum to be paid to this 
country by Great Britain, in consequence of 
her omission to enforce the laws of interna- 
tional neutrality in our late war. Thia sum, 
in the judgment of the arbitrators, is a fair 
equivalent for the direct damages we ex- 
perieneed. How shall this fund be divided 
80 as,to.do equal justice toall parties? This 
is a question for Congress to answer. 

It would seem but right that the expenses 
itcurred by the Government in conducting 
the negotiations which have led tothe award 
should, in the first instance, be paid out of 
the fund. Next would come the losses by 
the owners of ships and cargoes. that were 
captured and destroyed by the Confederate 
cruisers and which have not been paid by 
insurance companies. So far as these lossss: 
have been thus paid they, of course, otight 
pdt to be paid a second time. What about 
the insurance companies that paid these 
losses ? Should they not also be reimbursed 
for the same? Congress should. carefully 
consider this point. 

We understand that the enhanced rates of. 
insurance changed by these companies during: 
thé war yielded an aggregate of about ten 
millions of dollars beyond. what would have 
been the result under ordinary rates. This 
was a direct luss to the insured, and so far a 
gain to the companies. in advanced rates. 
Now, suppose that this gain to the latter is 
sufficient or more than sufficient to cover all 
their extraordinary war losses, and then we 
do not see that they have any just claim 
upon any portion of the Geneva fund, Upon 
this supposition they have:suffered no dam- 
ages, if they have not actually made money 
in consequence of the war. They.have been 
already paid for all their losses in enhanced 
rates of insurance. The real losers are the 
parties who were compelled to pay these 
rates, and who, 4s to tlie rates, were not re- 
imbursed by the payment of the insurance on 
their ships or cargoes when captured or de- 
stroyed. As between. thé two, the Insurers 
and the insuged, equity requires a full state- 
ment of the war premiums in excess of or- 
diary rates charged by thé one and tidy 
the othe; and, if it shall turh out to be a 
that the.companies. have, alxeady been: fully 
compénsated for their war losses by thitse 
premiums. then they are not entitled to a 
dollar of the fund! The ‘insured who paid 
the premiums, in consequence of. the depre- 
dations of the rebel cauisers, are the parties 
to be fitst considered. Their rights are 
much better than those of the companies that 
have really lost. nothing, if they have not 
made money out of their war risks. 

Coneress, if it shall refer’ this whdle ques- 
tion to a commission, ought to make its 
duties merely ministerial, ¥y prescribing the 
rules that shall govern the distribution of the 
Geneva fund, and naming the classes that 
shall receive it, and in what order relatively 
to eachother.’ The question is a proper ‘one 
for specific legislation, that will not. Jeane it 
to the discretion of any.commission, = |» 

rr 


FINAN CIAL NOTES. 


— 

Lddiehyg UP. Money IN. THE TREASURY — 
We have au dan expressed the opinion 
thatthe policy of Secretary Boutwell, excel- 
lent as‘it has:been in so mahy-réspects; ’ has, 
peyertheless, been a mistaken one in hoard. 
ing unvecessarily large amounts of coi and 
currency in the Treasury of the United 
States. We are of the same opinion still: 
The funds thus hoarded have'existed in the 
idle and’ unproductive state; and this is one 
objection, They were kept from.circulation 
among the people, and this is another very 
serious objection. There were no probable 
cohtingeneies in the future that demanded 
such large balances as the Secretary has kept 
on hand, and no uncertainty.as. to the regu- 
lar receipts of the Government requiring so 


Ser eee aS The Daily Bu 
tn, of is city, gives some figures: on ae 
snbject that are worth considering. We 
quote a8 foRic wey igo 





“Exclusive of the ‘coin held .a8 a pitiie 
Treasury held in 1871, an aver- 


‘sional: * 


Bonds at 6 per cent. ..... “1%. $1,342,084,150 00 
|Bonds at 5per cent............ 414,587,300 00 

Principal...!...s. . 81,756 651,450 00 
INtEresb.. oop nner nae nr ne sens ee 40,040,292 65 


curren¢y & bedahoo ave Cem 
| $1400 oo and this year [1872] $1 700. 
? Pebg ey Po two items together, we 
D at ern: en 
ayerage of the last Te poke! Wan ond 0b of 
a138 18,680,000 fs $69,400,000 of coin and 
000 Of currency. . . . The larg- 
ny smonnt of gold that needs tobe held in 
the Treasury vaults at any one time is a 
sum equal to the largest amount of interest 
maturing at any date, which would be about 
,000,000 ; for, as those disbursements are 
extended over some weeks after the interest 
becomes payable, and receipts are coming 
in at a large rate per day, no inconvenience 
could arise from Z at as the maximum 
of gold to be kept on hand. For similar 
reasons, $5,000,000 might be fixed upon.as 

the maximum of currency to be held at an 

given time. If these ee were observ: 


aneahe oF panodone0 ore of gol id an arcrags 


000 of currency to place: at in service of 


the public, which is now held absolutely 


idle and won-productive.’ 

We cannot, of course, vouch, for_the per- 
feét-acctracy of these fi 3 yet they aré 
sufficiently near the truth to. condemn the 


bad policy which they expose. Had the |; 


money which has been thus uselessly locked 
up in the Treasury for the last two years 
been put into circulation by the puchase of 
Government bonds, the reduction of both 
the principal and interest. of the debt would 
have been larger and the public convenience 
much better served. The loaning power of 
the. banks would have been increased if 
these balances’ had been placed with the 
national bank depositories... The money 
market would have been steadier and the 
rate of interest lower. Attempts to lock up 
currency by speculators would have been: 
far less hopeftl of success. The greatest 
locking-up system that has embarrassed the 
money market is that of the Treasury it- 
self. This Bas beén: contindotis, while the 
schemes of spéculators have been only occa- 


THE PUBLIC DEBT. 


AN APPARENT INCREASE IN THE NATION- 
AL LIABILITIES OF $1,684,307.80 DURING 
LAST MONTH.—THE EXPLANATION FOR 
SUCH AN UNUSUAL OCCURRENCE. 

Wasuineton, D. C., Jan. 2d. 
Taw following isa recapitulation of thé 
public debt statement: 
Déit Bearing Interest in Coin. 





© Debit Béwring Interest in Lawfwt Money. 
Certiiates of ~ at 


Pay) ee eee $678,000 00 
Navy Pension Fund “at 3 per 
| Aa oa GREE IRGSS 14000,000: 00: 
‘Certificates at 3 per cent...... , 2,780,000 00 
PRMG PA 5.5855. weet, ges $17,458,000 00 
Anterest., i. 49095 eo0c% onaid eeieeee . 964,272 92 
Debt on which Interest has Ceased since Maturity. 
Principal... pe ere Teer $4,084,220 26 
Intérést., .. . plat eee. $45,900 74/ 


Debt ous no Interest. 
Old demand. and legaf-tender, 


Certiticates of in hehe Seat nese , 
Fractional role: <b.y-. 46,722,081 62. 
Coin cettifieates.. : 28, 


rete S316 ~ 
Unclaimed interest.. a 
Tolat Dib 


Principal )...)00deeeeeb dened: ,82,981,101,026 38 
40,667,161 16 


Total, ¢....seces+ eee + +4499,271,858,197 68 
| Cash in the Treasury. 

$74,359,275 74 

9,876,573 67. 


Special deposit held for redemp- 
' tion of certificates of deposit, 
as provided by law.......... 25,370,000 00 


Totals <sc5..-25 OCT TC $109,605,849 41 
‘Debt Lies Onsh in the Treasury. ua 

Fan. 1, 1873. po. oe swag e+ ap 2$%163,252,888 12 
Dec. 1, 1872, ....... wesesee ess 2,160/588,636 82 


Increase of “debt ‘during last | 


Decrease of debt since March 1, 

peeeceneaeetiompihite ; 

299,649,762 08 

Bonds Issued Ras ara ave Company, Interest | 
Payable'in Lawful Money. 

Principal outstanding. ......... $04,623,512 00 

Interest etefuéd ‘wad tot yet” + 








stetest'att by hited Stated. 16,570,575 Bs 
Interest repaid by transporta- = es 
tion of mails, etc....... seeee 4,006,002 86 
Balance of interest paid by the ; 
United States... Wu. veee. 2 189564,573 19 


With | to the increase of the 
public debt it can be said that it is more 
m, 1° than real. When the account is 

‘ap inthe middle of January for the 
month®of December there will be shown to 
Be’kn absoltite décredse of the debt of prob- 
ably between three and four millions of 
dollar, Among the teturns wanted are 

ik accounts and other revenues from all 

tant custom-houses. The Government 
expenses are charged as soon as the warrant 
issues for, their payment, often loo before 
the money is drawn ; while the Tet for 
receipts from distant plices are often not 
entered until Jong after the money is in the 
hands of the proper officers. 


EE 


1848—1872, 


Tae Boston Globe gives the following 
careful abstract of the course of trade and 
prices sitice 1848 : 

Within the last quarter of a century two 
events have exercised an important influence 
upon the commercial relations of the United 
States with foreign countries—the discovery 
of: the California gold-mines and the repeal 
of the British corn laws. Upon the occur- 
rence of the former event it was confidently 
predicted. by. financial. writers upon both 
sides of the Atlantic that the additional sup- 

ply of the precious metals thus obtained 
would cause a decline in their value, which 
would exhibit itself in a general enhance- 
ment of the prices of the products of the 
earth, and also of labor and ‘manufactures 
throughout the world. Within three years 
after the auriferous discovery upon this 
continent the Australian mines were dis- 
covered, by-which double development the 
annual product of the precious metals attained 
threefold. A table of the prices of a dozen 
of the principal articles of the products of the 
earth for fifty years shows that prices have: 
been declining during that period. There 
have been occasional seasons of dearness— 
owing to war, scarcity, laborers’ strikes, or 
speculation ; but the main tendency has been 
‘upon a descending grade. 

The following figures. will exhibit the 
prices of different articles of consumption at 
different dates during the last ai 
years: 





PERIOD 

Articl 1937. . 1943, 1885. 1878. 
Reef, per barrel er CK ae 
- ig Ss: 26.75 et 40.00 18.00 
Flour,“ 412 91.25 4.50 9.72 6.95 
Corn, “ bushel, .40 08 48 1.94 68 


1 
Cotton, per pound, .17% 19% 


obstruction and blockades, the disturbance 
of the external as well as internal channels 


of armies produce this result. The wars of 
Napoleon, waged during a score of years, 
caused an enhancement of most articles of 
commerce throughout Europe of. . from 
twenty to sixty per cent. During the revo-— 


‘| lution of 1830, which lasted but a few days, 


the exports of the United States to France . 
fell. off forty per, cent, During the revolu- 
tion of 1848 the same effect was produced. 


| Only one-third of the usual supply of bread- 
| stuffs reached Paris during that period, for , 


fear that it would be pillaged on the road. 


cotton and other raw materials declined in 
price, whilst manufactured articles became 
greatly enbaaced. During the, Civil War 
in the United States beef advanced from 
nine to twenty dollars per barrel; pork from 
sixteen tg forty ; flour from five to ten; 
corn from eighty to one hundred and ninety- 
four cents per bushel ; cotton from thirteen 
to one hundred and eighteen cents per 
pound; and cotton sbirtings from ten to 
sixty cents per yard. Prices of all articles 
declined immediately after the peace of 1815. 
The comparative state of quietude which 


of ‘agriculture, the application of steam to 
machinery, and the increased rapidity of 


| inter communication between the different 


} countries of our globe have caused the 


products of the earth to. outstrip copsump- 
tion. Muscovade sugar bas declined in the 
London market forty per cent. in as maby 
| years. ‘Cotton shittings, which were consid- 
‘éred cheap, forty ago at, thirty, cents 
per yard, ére now Considered dear at” half 





paid... 1,989,705. 36 


Se se eeesceeeseseres es ee 


F that price, The: pildes of thost articles 


War is a great enhancer of prices.. The: 


of traffic, and the waste and improvidence’ 


During the Franco-Prussian war of 1870. 


has prevailed throughout the world during . 
the Jast half century, the improved. state . 
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ufactures of cotton, wool, and linen—have 

declined fifty per cent. in price within half a 
century, Whiist wages have nearly doubled. 
It is only in the matter of house-rent in 
cities and large towns and the luxuries: of 
the table—poultry, butter, fresh provisions, 
and articles of limited production and im- 
mediate consumption—that an enhancement 
bas taken place. Wheat was worth forty- 
five shillings per quarter in Charles II's 
time, whilst wages were seven shillings per 
week. Wheat is now worth fifty-three shil- 
lings per quarter, whilst wages have 
doubled, In 1660 duties and taxes were 
assessed upon sixteen hundred articles of 
daily consumption; but now they are re- 
duced to below five hundred. During that 
period the poor man was taxed from the cra- 
dle to the grave. The light which came in at 
the window, the smoke which ascended the 
chimney, the table upon which he ate his too 
often scanty meal, the bread. with which he 
satisfied his hunger, the clothes which he 
wore, the cradle which rocked helpless in- 
fancy, and the shroud which wrapped ex- 
hausted old'age when borne to its last rest- 
ing-place where alike the subjects of rigid 
taxation. Two centuries ago the farmers 
and shopkeepers of England breakfasted 
upon loaves the very sight of which would 
create a riot in a modern workhouse. The 
Cockney of to-day is far better housed, 
clothed, and fed than his predecessor who 
flourished his cap for the “Merrie Mon- 
arch” on the 29th of May, 1660. 

Prices were highest in 1865 and lowest in 
1843, Beef was highest in the former year 
and lowest in the latter. Its average price 
for two successive years was below nine dol- 
lars per barrel. Pork was highestin 1865 
and lowest in 1845. Its average price for 
ten successive years was below twelve dol- 
lars per barrel. To supply the domestic 
and foreign market with this article six 
millions of hogs are slaughtered annually in 
the United States. Flour, that most sensi- 
tive of articles, was highest in 1817, uwing 
to the cold spring, summer, and autumn of 
the previous year, throughout this country 
as well as Europe. It commanded thirteen 
dollars per barrel. It was lowest in 1821. 
In 1887 an importation of breadstaffs into 
the United States occurred to the amount of 
five millions of dollars. Its average price for 
fifty-three years has been $6.50 per barrel. 
Corn was highest in 1865 and lowest in 
1821. It is the most valuable of all our 
agricultural products. The annual crop is 
one thousand millions of bushels, worth 
upon the spot of its growth five hundred 
millions of dollars. Rice, which isan arti- 
cle of food with two-thirds of the human 
race, was highest in 1865 and lowest in 
1844. The annual crop in the United States 
is forty-three millions of pounds. Coffee 
was highest in 1865 and lowest in 1849. In 
the latter year it sold at about the same price 
as the duties levied upon it prior to 1883. 
Its average price for twenty-two yeats—1838- 
1859—wags below nine cents per pound. The 
consumption of coffee in the Untiea States 
has increased from forty-four millions of 
pounds in 1834 to three hundred and thir- 
teen millions at the present time. fa 1884 
the consumption was three pounds per 
head and it is now eight potmds. Tea was 
highest in 1865 and lowest in 1872. The 
Consumption of the article has increased 
from thirteen millions in 1834 te forty-five 
millions at the present time. During the 
decade 1851-1860 its average price was be- 
low thirty-seven cents per pound. The 
average duty laid upon it at the custom- 
house prior to 1883 was thirty- 
two cents per pound. Muscovado 
Sugar was highest in 1865 and lowest in 
1842, The consumption of styar in the 
United States has increased from one hun- 
dred and ninety-six millions of pounds in 
1832 to fifteen hundfed millions at the pres- 


eight pounds per head, Hides were highest | 


highest in 1865 and-lowest.in 1845. The 
difference between the extremes in price of 
this article ig eighteen hundred per. cent. 

€ crop of-this article in the United States 
has increased from one hundred and. eighty. 
Millions of pounds in 1821 to sixteen hun- 





It furnishes one-third of our exports to for 
eign countries, Wool was highest. in, 1863 





which are ‘ produced in large quantities? 
peef, pork, flour, corn, sugar, and the man-— 


ent time. The consumption is now thirty- | to 


in 1865 and lowest in 1849. Cotton was. 


jet talllions uf pounds at the present time: : 


} 





THE INDE PENDENT! 





P and Tweet: fh 1828)!" The duty levied tipott 


it fn 1828 was fourteen ‘cents per pound— 


equal to one hundred per cent. upon the 


prime, cost, 


The coarse of prices during the last half 


century. may,be thus:.briefly narrated: In 
1821 the: enhancement had subsided, which 


:oceurred in consequence of the war of 1812- 


1815. They remained stationary until 1828, 
when they were ‘slightly enhanced; but 
again receded in ‘1834, when, owing to the 
speculative fever which pervaded the coun- 


try during the two successive years, they 
reached their highest. point in 1837, when |. 


the commercial crisis of. that year caused a 


: decline, which continued. till 1848... In. 1849 
they had recovered from the depression»; 


of the previous six years, owing to the. in- 
creased demand for shipping consequent 
upon the discovery of the California gold- 


mines,the demand for breadstuffs consequent | 


upon the repeal of the British Corn Laws, 


and the demand for labor consequent, upon, 


the extension of our railway system. This 
enhancement. continued until 1852, when a 
slight decline occurred.. In 1853 an en- 
hancement again. ‘occurred in  ‘conse- 
quence’ of the ‘increased demand for 
tonnage, breadstuffs, manufactured goods, 
and labor consequent upon the’ dis- 
covery of the Australia gold-mines ; which 
continued until 1857, when, owing to 
abundant crops. of cereals throughout the 
world, the slackened demand, for shipping 
glutted markets for cotton manufactures, the 
suspension of. work upon railways, and 
minor causes, prices took a downward tend- 
ency. This decline continued until 1861, 
when, by reason’ of the civil war in the 
United States, prices gradually rose, trans- 
cended those of 1837, and reached their 
highest point in 1865; since which they have 
gradually receded, and have descended 
below the level of 1853. Within the last 
quarter of a century we have added fffty-two 


thousand miles to our railway system; half 


a million of tons to our inland marine; ex- 
ported nine thousand millions of dollars to 
foreign countries; and the valuation of the 
United States has increased during that 
périod from eight to thirty thousand millions 
of dollars. In the main, it’has been a period 
of universal business aetivity throughout the 
world; well directed enterprise has been 
successful and the demand for labor has in- 
duced remunerative: prices: “Within the 
last seven years beef has been below ten and 
flour below five dollars per barrel; coffee 
below eleven, tea below thirty, and sugar 
below eight cents per pound. 

Prices, as a.general thing, do not appear 
to be affected. by. paper money. The bank- 
note cireulation of the United States'in 1840 
was eighty-eight millions of dollars. It 
gradually contracted and descended to forty 
millions in 1848. It then expanded and 
reached one hundred and nineteen millions 
in 1850. It continued to expand until 1852, 
when it was one hundred and fifty-three mil- 
lions of dollars; at, which point it remained 
néarly stationary for three years. In 1855 it 
contracted to one hundzed. and thirty-one 
millions. In 1856 it again expanded, until 
August, 1857, when it had reached one: hun- 
dred:and seventy-seven millions. In Septem- 
ber of that year a'contraction occurred, and 
continued until March, 1858, when it had 


descended to one hundred and twenty mil- 


lions of dollars. An expansion again oc- 
curred and continued until 1859, when it had 
reached, one hundred and. seventy- millions. 
A’ contraction, occurred in. 1860. and... con- 


tinued until: 1862, when it stood: at: one hun: - 


dred:and forty millions of dollars. 

By the occurrence of the latter cvent, the 
repeal of the British Corn Law, the United 
States have been enabled to increase their 
exports.to foreign countries to such an ex 
‘tent-as to throw the balance ‘of trade fh their 
favor. During the last quarter of a century 


the imports of the United States have: 


, amounted to $8,571/888,879, and the exports 

$9,089,515,680, thereby exhibiting a bal- 
ance of trade in favor of the United States dur- 
ing that period of $518,181, 751; and this; too, 
in view of the fact that our imports of coffee, 
ted, and sugar—articles of indispensable ne- 


cessityamotnt to, upon an average, eighly'| 


millions of dollars ‘annually. The amount 
of breadstuffs and provisions, exported to 
foreign countries since 1849 is fourteea .hun- 
dred millions of dollars. The amount.-of 
gold. and silver exported during the: same ° 
period:is twelve hundred millions of dollars:: 


Prior to the disedvery of the Oaliférnia gold- 
mines the United States were importers of 
the precious metals. 

Since 1850 a great impetus has been giver 
to trade and commerce throughout the 
world, 
hibit the foreign commerce of. Great Britain, 
France, and the United States during the 
‘last forty years. 


IMPORTS. 
Great Britain. France. United States. 
Period. Pownds. Francs. Dollars. 
1888to 1812, 576,808,221  - 7,684,523,196. 1,926,566,956 
1843 to 1852 . 917,694,390 11,347,658,920 1,468,845,892 
1858 to 1862 1,757,238,496  18,976,542,308 3,058,230,615 
1863 to 1672 2,908,617,831  25,198,364,705  4,602,938,175 
. EXPORTS, 
Great Britain. France. United States. 
Period. Pounds. Dollars. 


5,987,648,210  1,150,897,714 
19,407,638,964 1,462,063,318 
1853. to 1862 1,527,147,988 —21,076,084,372 _ 8,196,502,994 
1863 to 1872 2,814,685,709  29,884,716,507 5,018,279, 048 
The number of miles of railway con- 
structed within the last quarter of a century 
is also: very considerable. 
statement.will exhibit. the. number of miles 
of railway in operation in the United States, 
Great Britain, and France at different periods : 


1883 to 1842: 1,002,348,674 
1813 to 1862 1,695,741,348 


COUNTRIES. 

Period. United States. Great Britain. France. 
1850. oe 9,021 6,031 1,531 
BOOB 2655 05h -82,120 11,551 5,894 
ISTAA.'. -sseda¥e oe 60,382 16,374 11,185 


The currency of the world is evidently be- 
coming gradually metailic. The following 
statement will exhibit the amount of bank- 
note circulation and’ the amount of specie 
held by the Bank of England, the Joint 
Stock Banks, and the private banks of Great 
Britain, the banks-of the United States, and 
the Bank of France, at.different periods : 


In 1887 the banks of the United States had 
three dollars in circulation to one of specie, 


half, and in 1862 one dollar and a quarter. 
The annual product of the precious metals 
has increased from seventy-three millions of 
dollars in'1843 to two hundred’ and twenty- 
eight millions at the present time. During 
the last quarter of a century there has been 
added to the stock of the precious métals 
now in existence six thousand millions of 
dollars. The amount of precious metals now 
in existence is estimated to be thirteen thou-. 
sand millions of dollars, of which gold fur- 
nishes seven thousand millions and silver the. 
remainder. What will be the condition of 
things at the expiration of the next quarter 
of « century he would be bold who would 
venture to predict. The axiom of political 
economy—“ that a sudden increase in the 
quantity of money enhances prices’—has 


the last quarter of a century. The annual 
coinage of the principal countries of the 
world has increased from one hundred and 
forty-three millions of dollars in 1848 to three 
hundred and thirty millions. at. the present 
time. Will the prices ef the products of the 
earth, of manufactures, and: of labor become 
enhanced? or will gold decline: in: price; as 
compared with silver or any other legally 
recognized ‘standard of value? These ques- 
‘tions can be best answered a quarter of a 
century hence, 
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The following statement will ex- |. 


The following. 


F 1840. 
Great Britain. United States. France, 
Iteme. Pounds, Dollars, Frances, 

Circulation... .34,976,524 87,872,771 229,005,005 

Specie......... . 8,751,342 85,207,080 925,406,807 "| 

Circutation... . .84,948,765 118,984,112 481 552,000 - 

Specie. ........ 19,843,026 45,379,345 458,820,000 
1862, : 

Circulation..... 81,574,862 139,728,564 725,417,563 

Specie.......... 22,917,846 111,976,845 324,915,284 
1878, : 

Circulation... ..44,263,978 95,574,812 1,362,895 ,704 

Specie,......... 29,576,834 10,289,857 791,028,345 


in 1848 one and a sixth, in 1850 two and a | Uf 


failed to be verified by the developments of ’ 
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he Department shall h; t to require the 
emeeer, at 4 time “duriog the existence of the 
tity. of stamps, ok 
4- 
; By lg: 
Stamps to be mit 7 Sea foutes must be se 
curely packed in hermetically sealed tin cases. 
apped in strong mapilla paper: all others must 


erg’-board boxes, 

bound on the edges and cornets with muslin and en- 

veloped in two thienesses of strong manilla paper. or 

inclo in strong manilla envelopes, as the or 

td be transmitted may require ; Ee eect ages to b aa) 2 
nclosed ‘agt@ enable the Ageut of 

officially seal them. 


BLANKS. 


In ee we contractor wilt —— to farn- 
ish labels, ie and irect the same for each package in ac- 
cordance with the daily ists f furnished by the Bene ot of 
he Penattmerit; bonesben with all other bilan 
uired to be iuclosed with the stamps; also all blanks 
lor daily, weekly, monthly, and quarterly returas re- 
latin renee, the number and denominations of stamps 


ESTIMATE OF QUANTITY REQUIRED. 


The number of stamps tee = to be issued dur. 
ing years embraced by the present contract ‘is 
estimated to be two billion ‘ine -four million, the 
> eel yearly increase bei ckcht forty -hundreds 


per 
For the next four years it: is estimated, at the same 
ti of. annual increase, two billion eight hundred 
and eighty-three mil'ion stamps will be required. 
It must. be understood, however, that proposals made 
euex th Ey ee shall include all the stamps 
eede: partment during the contract term, 
without reference to. the above celimates, which are 
oer iy for the information and guidance of 


DELIVERY. 

The stamps may be Mi eo to be delivered by the 
contractor in separate packons . as above. provided 
for, at the post-office m the place where the — are 
manufactured; or_in ig guapeiiies & the Post-olffice 
Department, Washine deno nination 
being kept separate) y the Postmaster- General way 


direct. 
DIES, ROLLS, AND PLATES. 


rR 4 ae rolls. + ene from which postage’ stamps 
ai ted, being the property of the United 
luted. wil be placed in we kee) eye oe of the 
tractor on the. Ist ay of same to 
held subject to the order aay eS 7 the Depart. 
ment. as hereinafter provided; and the contractor will 
be required,from said dies, rolls, and plates, a and from 
such rolls and plates as -may be necessary to be repro- 
uced. from the origi al dies, to have on hand ready 
for issue on the day’ the contract term commences & 
sufficient stock of mp3; of the several denoninations 
reaulzed. to fill the cnrrent faaily r quisitions froin the 
without hindrance or delay. 
‘The contractor will be farther reiuired to, keep in 
repair all dies, rolls, and plates mn which stamps 


may be prin and to renew, the same whenever re- 
a uired; and, should new designs be required at ary 
time, to take t! vlace of the "resent seresat stamps, 


use, 
subject to the approyal of , the P. st:naster- Meveral, 


ap 
n his request, within a reasonable time; all whic 


y 

shall be me and executed in the best style of steel 
engraving b by the con‘ractor and at his ovn exbense. 
All di made or used at any tims 


es, rolls, 
filling the contract shall be the absolute property of 5 
Cnited States, and sail be delivered, in good bee 
order, to the Postmaster-General, or bis autho.ize 
agent, whenever demanded: 


BUILDING, PLACE OF MANUFACTURE, ETC. 

The stamps will be required to be manufaciured it a 
fre-praof balding, : and in separate apartments, d st net 
from-those i ny other work 1s done by the con- 
Sracters and, when. finished, must be placed ina, fire and 
jar-proof safe 4 vault, to be specially provided for 





t purpose, apartment; and safe or vault 
shal (Oo ti os = subject to the inspection of an agent 
part 


REPORTS. 
The contractor will be required to week Ay. wn 
oath, the number of Gines manufactured _( re 
spolled), the number issue! during the 
k, and the number available for issue: all spoiled 
stampéto bie debtro royed by the Agent of the Department, 
in the presence of the contractor or his representative, 


STAMP AGENT, 

i agent of the Department will have supervision of the 
anafertare » Stor: vial anc and issue of the stamps, who shall 
a all times have full and free access to the avartments,. 
and vaults e@ stamps are mauufactured 
and stored, for. Ss ‘purvose of inspecting the same: and 
the contractor shal a him and his clerks suit: able 
office and desks room for the transaction of the business 

of his agency, without cost to the Government, 


CONTRACT NOT ASSIGNABLE. 
The a cannot, in any case, be lawfully transferred 


or ass: P ; 
RESFRVATIONS. 

bree aster-Géneral reserves the right to Hy wa eS 
an all pids if, im his. judgment, the lateventa of the G 

require it; also the right to annul the contract 

fr, in his. tha there shall be a failure at any time td 

ah any of its stipulations, orin case of a 

impose — the Department stamps 

inferior t 0 yr now in use. 


PAYMENTS. 

Payments for stamps actually issued and delivered will 
be made quarterly, after proper examination and adjust- 
ment of accounts. 

AGREEMENT—BONDS. 
Within ten after the contract has been award ‘d 
ba iuoccestal idder shall enter into an agreement 
with the Postmuster-General to fatafully ob- 
keep the terms, conditions, and require- 
wants ee forth in this adver to 
thei eir true intent and meaning, and a make, exe- 
quic + and deliver. subject to the apfro and ac 
of the eral, ponds ae cood, and 
sufcient eaten in the snm of two bundred thonsana 
ars ( 0009). -“s Fn fees ay ae a faithful per- 
rmance. according to 
ee e. provisions and. sui sunject, to. ‘the. Tabuities of the sey- 
aulnipg aod. m Fe yeh - on Kany pet. 
an mak gS. appro! for. suc 
te Uae easily. included in the 


ter appr ‘pills. w of law 
o ate ae marie for mien incidenta expenses 


, eietre vere ment, 

Noe oF i Rag edi cS B18, 
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ea, ‘and te contract let to the next iow- 
ae t) recpousibts bidder, a) go on tet the requited 
‘agreement and bonds are executed; and sich. next 
— bidder shall be required to fulfill every stipuia- 


+ as the original party 
tom mot the coatract was awarded. 

ment will’ also provide that, if at any time 
due the coptinuangs of the contract the. sureties 
shall the or become Tee le for She entire penalty 

of the bond, the. Postmaster-Genera! shall . have 
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er notice, hereof the cuntract m: 


be annulled, 
EXTENSION. 
ould the interest of the Government require, this 
contract may be extended beyond she time named— 
not exceedin — months—by order of t e Post- 
iene: and the contact prices and all con- 
ditions herein Bet. foith siall govern in such extended . 


PROPOSALS, 

No proposal will be considered utless accompanied 
by a satisf: guuratty, sors by at least two re- 
sponsible pa! ties, 
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doe ot sta Thelud'ng sh ww required to be 
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Farm and Carden. 


HOW TO SET OUT AND HOW TO 
LIFT WINDOW PLANTS. 





BY E. P. POWELL. 





Tus knack of getting plants into the ground 
in spring and out of it in the fall seems not to 
be understood by many. The result is a great 
deal of mourning over pets that ‘ were doing 
so well, but would not bear moving.” To set 
out plants is a simple matter of common sense. 
Turn the pot over on your left hand, sliding the 
stalk between your fingers, jar the potor rap 
the edge, beside your hand, on top of some 
board, or fence, or stake. This will loosen the 
pot, which you can lift off,and the plant lies 
free, roots upward on your hand. Now, if the 
roots have filled the pot and made a tight 
net-work, they must. be loosened, the ball of 
earth partially crushed, and part of the roots 
cut away. Ifthe roots are dried—or choked to 
death, in other words—cut off all the mat and 
leave only those in the center. Now set your 
plant in a hole prepared beforehand. Look out 
about putting in much rich manure for the 
present. Rather have the whole bed well 
worked with suitable ingredients, to make it 
fertile and friable. Don’t. set your plant over 
one-half inch deeper than it was in the pot. 
Press the dirt tight aboutit. Now begin at the 
top. If the plant has beenin bloom, it is weak; 
ifin a warm room, it is weak; if you have cut 
back the roots, it is weak; if it has not had full 
sunshine, it is weak; and you must act accord- 
ingly. You have come to the critical point. 
You need to be merciless, and not spare your 
pet in the least. Cut out every weak shoot, 
cut back every branch that has blossomed, cut 
the whole plant back at least one-half, and leave 
it in a compact, symmetrical form. In some 
cases it is better to cut away almost the whole 
top. But, you say, it will be set back by so do- 
ing, and you will miss its beauty for a long 
while. On the other hand, you will never have 
satisfaction from it if you do not cut. [ 
dug up last fall a new variety of Geranium 
Humboldt, kindly presented to me by Mr. 
Wagner, of Utica. All summer I bad taken it 
fora dwarf. It was not over six inches high, 
although it bloomed well. But when dug it 
showed that all its root growth had been con- 
fined to a cup composed of old dead roots of 
last year. These were of the size and form of 
the pot from which it had been shifted in the 
spring. 

For returning the plants to the pots still 
more care is necessary. First of all there must 
be severe pruning. Cut off your heliotrope so 
as to leave only one or two stalks that can be 
trained upright. Cut your mignonette down to 
amerestub. Its roots are very brittle and with- 
out fibers, and it is, therefore, very difficult to 
successfully lift it. Cut geraniums back to the 
lowest leaves, and water them just once, imme- 
diately after moving; and then let them alone 
till they begin to push their growth. Lantanas 
especially must be almost entirely denuded of 
teaves and closely cut. The rule is general to 
cut away first all superfluous portions of the 
plant, then all weak portions, then all that you 
can possibly spare, the half of the rest, then 
cut off most of the remainder, and you will have 
graud success with what is left. Now fill your 
pot aninch deep with broken pottery and bits 
of charcoal or peat. Fill with proper soil, so as 
to leave the ball of Girt you set in it within balf 
an inch of the top. Begin with your 
‘rowel throwing the dirt from the plant 
in 8 circle. Always set the back of 
the trowel to the plant and throw out- 
ward. Remove the loose soil from around the 
stem on the top.‘ the ball of earth. Slowly 
and carefully reduce the size of the ball and 
work slowly underneath it. With a knife sever 
the roots as you dig and the rest of the roots 
directly below the plant, and you have it reafly 
for the pot. So much trouble does not pay 
with geraniums. Pull them up, cut them 
sharply back, and pot them, and you need not 
fear the result. 


Always pot your plants for winter some weeks 
before wintry weather, so that they will get a 
good start before being checked by the cold. 
Set them for from three to four weeks in a sun- 
less coo] room or in a light cellar. Water each 
morning as soon as growth begins. Before that 
simply prevent absolute drought. In this way 
you will not only have handseme plants during 
the winter, but most varieties will pay you 
with bloom. But just about in proportion as 
you strive to retain summer growth will you 
fail of winter growth. Let your verbenas 
freeze, for they are more plague than profit. 
Save only extraordinary petunias, and be care- 
fal every way not to get too much on hand. 
Give your goraniums and pelargoniums, roses 
od tropeolums the sunny side, and the shady 

of ‘your stand to the fuchsias, mignonette, 
Donvardias, ivies, 
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FLORAL NOTES. 


PORTULACCA. 


A bed of double portulacca in full bloom is 
certainly a most dazzling sight. The old-fash- 
joned single portulacca is certainly common in 
most country gardens; but there need be no 
prejudice entertained against its use because it 
is so common. The rage for novelties does not 
always result in producing flowers better than 
some of our old standard favorites. The double 
portulacca has flowers almost as large as the 
balsam and petals fully as double as the rose. 
A single portulacca of scarlet color is of itself 
a button-hole bouquet. The habit of the plant 
adapts it very well for bedding purposes. It is 
much more showy than the verbena, and, like 
that, is of low, thick, spreading growth. It is 
always in bloom throughout the summer—in- 
deed, we know of nothing so showy which is so 
long in blossom ; and,’ if the bed is successful, 
at midday, when every blossom is fully open, 
the ground seems literally covered with little 
roses, An exchange, speaking of the same sub- 
ject, says : 

‘It is impossible to say too much of these 
flowers. A bed once planted will sow seed 
itself year after year, the plants coming up by 
hundreds and covering the ground. A large 
proportion of the seeds of the double-flowering 
sorts will produce double flowers. 

“To give variety to the bed or border, a few 
seeds of pansy scattered over it will give a pleas- 
ing effect and add a striking contrast when the 
plants come into bloom. Make the flower-bed 
down flat, cutting out the sods spade deep, and 
fill in with rich earth. Those round mounds 
on which so many plant flowers are a nuisance. 
They dry out so quick in hot weather that, un- 
less constantly watered, plants will die out on 
them.” 








DRIED FLOWERS. 

Harpers Bazar says that there are many of 
our brilliant-colored flowers—such as dahlias, 
pansies, pinks, geraniums, sweet William, carna- 
tions, gladioli, etc.—which may be preserved 80 
as to retain their colors and look well for years. 
White flowers will not answer well for this pur- 
pose, nor any very succulent plants, as hya- 
cinths or cactuses. Take half-shallow dishes of 
sufficient depth to allow of covering the plants 
an inch deep with sand. Get the common white 
sand, such as is used for scouring purposes; 
cover the bottom of the dish itself with a layer 
of the sand, about an inch deep, and then lay in 
the flowers, with their stems downward, hold- 
ing them firmly in place while you sprinkle 
sand over them, until all the interstices between 
the petals are completely filled and the whole 
flower buried out of sight. 

A broad dish will accommodate quite a num- 
ber, allowing sufficient sand between. Set the 
dish in a dry, warm place, where they will dry 
gradually, and at the end of a week pour off the 
sand and examine them. If there is any moist- 
ure in the sand, it must be dried before using 
again, or fresh sand may be poured over them 
in the same manner as before. Some flowers 
require weeks to dry perfectly, while others 
will become sufficiently so to put away in a 
week or ten days. By this simple process 
flowers, ferns, etc. are preserved in their nat- 
ural shape, as well as in their natural colors, 
which is far better than to press them in books. 
When arranged in groups and mounted on a 
card, or in little straw baskets, they may be 
placed in deep frames under glass, 

CRYSTALLIZED FLOWERS. 


Among the other floral fancies loved by ladies 
is the subject of crystallizing flowers. The fol- 
lowing is one of the simplest ways to accomp- 
lish this object: Construct some baskets of 
fancy form with pliable copper wire and wrap 
them with gauze. Into these tie to the bottom 
violets, ferns, geranium leaves—in fact, any 
flowers except full-blown roses—and sink them 
in a solution of alum, of one pound toa 
gallon of water, after the solution has cooled. 
The colors will then be preserved in their orig- 
inal beauty, and the crystallized alum will hold 
faster than when from a hot solution.. When 
you have a light covering of crystals that com- 
pletely covers the articles, remove the basket 
carefully and allow to drip for twelve hours. The 
baskets make beautiful parlor ornaments and 
fora long time preserve the freshness of the 
flowers. ‘ 

FRESH-BLOWN FLOWERS IN WINTER. 

The following directions are endorsed by the 
Manufacturer and Builder : 

“ Choose some of the most powerful buds of 
the flowers you ‘would preserve—such as are 
latest in blowing and ready toopen; cut them 
off with a pair of scissors, leaving to each, if 
possible, a piece of the stem three inches long. 
Cover the stem immediately with sealing wax; 
and, when the buds are a little shrunk and 
wrinkled, wrap each of them up separately in a 
piece of paper, perfectly clean and dry, and put 
them in a dry box or drawer, and they will keep 
without corrupting. In winter, or any other 
time, when you would have the flowers blow, 
fake the buds at night and cut off. the end of 
the stem sealed with wax, and put thy buds 


THE INDEPENDENT, 





into water in which a little niter or salt has been 

diffused; and the next day you will have the 

pleasure of seeing the buds open and expand 

themselves and the flowers display their most 

lovely colors and breathe their agreeable odors, 
RIBBON GARDENING. 

Frowerr gardening in the past two years has 
been characterized by a general furore for rib- 
bon gardening. This plan of decorating the 
lawn came from England and is still in vogue 
there. It consists simply in setting plants , of 
varying hight and colors in rows, forming a 
bed where there is a startling contrast of foliage 
and colors, The circle is perhaps the most 
fashionable, and consists of several circular 
rows one within the other. In the first row 
the plants are usually quite low and uniform in 
color, usually dwarf, and rising but little above 
the grass; in the next circle, immediately 
within, the flowers are of a brighter color and 
plants are higher; and with each interior circle 
the plants increase in hight, until the center is 
reached, when some single specimen, very tall, 
with singular leaves. is used. We have seen 
tall grasses, fifteen feet high, used for these 
centers, while the plants beneath on the border 
are hardly two feet high. 

Another style of ribbon garden is to have a 
straight bed in the lawn, parallel with the path 
and from two to three feet wide. Often these 
ribbon beds are filled with a single plant, or 
flowers of but one color; and bedding plants 
are frequently used this way—such as verbena, 
portulacca, and even phlox or geranium. Phlox- 
seed can be purchased which will give several 
different colors. Geraniums look best on 4 
circular mound and, in a bed entirely by them- 
selves. This form of gardening is much to be 
encouraged in this country. And the best 
preparation is only to take a smooth lawn and 
cut the figures out of the turf and plant the 
flowers in the soil. In this way flower garden- 
ing is very simple, and decidedly more elegant 
than in the old-fashioned way of mixing flowers 
with the vegetables or dividing the paths and 
beds with rows of box. 


GARDENING FOR GIRLS. 


Arecent writer—we know not who—says:. 


“Tf there’s any one thing more beautiful than 
another in a garden of flowers, that thing is a 
beautiful girl, with a sunbonnet on her head, 
so wide and capacious that you have to get 
right square before her and pretty near her to 
see the glowing cheeks that are sure to be 
there if she is at all accustomed to garden- 
walks and works. Physically, there can be 
nothing better for daughters, and indeed for 
many wives, than to take sole charge ofa 
small flower garden.’’ 
a 


FARM ITEMS. 


THE HEN BUSINESS.—-WHICH BREED EATS THE 
MOST. 


A curious poultry keeper in Ohio, Isaac 
Lynde by name, determined to find, by actual 
experiment, which of all the different breeds 
paid the best, considering their amount of food 
and producing capacity, both as to eggs and 
flesh. His experiments, as he relates them in 
the Poultry World, extended over six months, 
and during that time he kept the most accurate 
of accounts, 

“On September ist he took ten pullets of 
each of the breeds mentioned below, about six 
months old, gave them a yard forty feet square, 
with a comfortable house, and kept an exact 
account of eggs and feed, as follows: 

“The Dark Brahmas ate 86914 quarts of corn, 
oats, and wheat screenings, laid 605 eggs, and 
weighed 70 pounds. The Buff Cochins ate 406 
quarts, laid 591 eggs, and weighed 73 pounds. 
The Gray Dorkings ate 3091¢ quarts, laid 524 
eggs, and weighed 5934 pounds. The Houdans 
ate 2141 quarts, laid 763 eggs, and weighed 4514 
pounds. The Leghorns ate 2311-5 quarts, laid 
807 eggs, and weighed 3644 pounds. 

“To make this experiment more complete 
and to show which lot gave the most profit, in- 
cluding both eggs and flesh, we have supposed 
the fowels to be dressed and sold at the end of 
the six months at 20 cents per pound; also that 
the eggs were worth 24 cents a dozen (two cents 
each), and that the cost of the feed was 21¢ 
cents per quart, or 80 cents per bushel. The 





figures would then be: 
Costof Value Value Total Total 
feed, eggs. meal, value. profit. 
Brabmas....69 22 $1210 1400 62610 $1698 


Cochins.....10 15 li 83 40 2% 42 16 29 
Dorkings.,.. 7 72 10 48 11 9 22 38 14 86 
Houdans,.,, 5 35 15 66 910 4 76 19 41 
Leghorns.... 5 77 16 14 7 80 2B 44 17:07 


“The greatest profit on the investment is thus 
in favor of the Houdans, with the Leghorns 
next and the Dorkings least.” 


4 NEW USE FOR THE HOP-VINE, 


” How few of the lady lovers of flowers know 
what beautiful effects can be realized by adorn- 
ing the window with climbing vines from such 
simple plants as the hop and the sweet potato. 
A lady writer in one of our exchanges thus 
eulogizes them : rs 

“ What is more beautiful than gréen leaves 
falling around the casement in graceful fes- 








, toons? Grape-vines clambering over a trellis 


are very fine ; but, if a grape-vine, is out of the 
question, the next best thing is a hop-vine, that 
being free from the objectionable creepers that 
push out from woodbinés and attach them- 
selves to clapboards and shingles, I have a mag- 
nificent hop-vine now, which requires no care 
save a dish of suds poured upon it occasion- 
ally, that completely shades two of my kitchen 
windows; and the cool tendrils cling so closely 
to the house, with the aid of a friendly nail and 
string here.and there, that it makes closing the 
windows, even in a storm or shower, wholly 

y—securing capital ventilation of the 
room both daytime and night. And there is 
such a silky, sociable rustle of the leaves all 
day that I like to sit close up to them and lis- 
ten to what they say—as I have a notion that 
everything has a voice and language of its own. 
Then fill a few vases, and place them out on the 
window-sill, and the green background makes 
a delightful, reviving picture, 

“‘Another pretty vine is. the sweet potato. 
Plant a tuber in pure sand or sandy loam ina 
hanging basket, and water occasionally. It will 
throw out tendrils and beautiful leaves, and 
climb freely over the arms of the basket and 
upward toward the top of the window. Not 
one visitor in a hundred will know it, and sup- 
pose it is some rare and foreign plant. Their 
astonishment will be great when they learn 
that a common sweet potato can produce such 
beautiful foliage.” , 


LIME AND SALT AS FERTILIZERS, 


The use of these as mixtures for spreading 
over the land produces greater benefits than 
most are aware of. Prof. Johnson recommends 
for fertilizing purposes to mix one bushel of 
salt and two bushels of dry lime under cover, 
ard allow the mixture to decompose gradually, 
thus forming an intimate chemical union of the 
two materials. For this purpose the mixture 
should be made at least six weeks hefore use, or, 
still better, two or three months, the heap men- 
tioned being ‘turned over occasionally. This 
salt and lime mixture, when applied at the rate 
of twenty or thirty bushels per acre, forms an 
excellent top-dressing for many crops. It acts 
powerfully on the vegetable matter of soils. 
Fifty-six bushels applied to a turnip crop have 
produced ae large a crop as barnyard manure. 
It is also very destructive to grubs and insects 
in the soil. Like salt, it attracts moisture from 


the air and is useful against drought. Its de- 
composing power is remarkable; and, if three or 
four bushels of it are mixed with a load of 
swamp-muck, the latter will be reduced toa 
powder. 





PURIFYING WATER. 

Pounded alum is one of the simplest modes 
of purifying water—a fact which should be 
more generally known. A tablespoonful of 
pulverized alum sprinkled into a hogshead of 
water (the water stirred at the same time) will 
after afew hours, by precipitating to the bot- 
tom the impure particles, so purify it that it 


will be found to possess nearly the freshness 

and clearness of the finest spring water. A 

pele containing four gallons, may be purified 
y a single teaspoonful of alum. 


EET 

A FEW WEEKS SINCE, WHILE SUFFERING 
from a very severe cold, I became so hoarse 
that it was with great difficulty I could speak 
so as to be understood. While in this condi- 
tion Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant not only gave 
me immediate relief, but in three or four 
days campletely cured my cold’and removed 
my hoarseness. . I, therefore, take: pleasure 
in recommending the Expectorant as being, 
in my judgment, the best cough medicine 
before: the public.—Rerv, B. F. Heppen, 
Pastor of First Baptist Church, Camden, N. J. 





SCHENCK’S PULMONIC. SYRUP, 
SEAWEED TONIC, AND MANDRAKE PILLS. 
These are the only medicines that will cure Pulmo- 
nary Consumption. Dr. Schenck, of Philadelphia, 
has in constant ce over thirty years, con- 
tinual oo, lungs, and knows pe madicines, if 
e- consum " an. 
reke. Pills lagese the liver and tomach : his Sea- 
Weed Tonic. dissolves 
of the stom 
SD ee —_ and Nature throws it off 
ai PREPARED AND FOR SALE BY 
J. H. SCHENCK & SON, 
N. E. Corner Sixth and Arch Sts., 
PHILADELPHL 
and by Druggists and Dealers generally, 


ITHOUT QUININE} 
ITHOUT ARSENIC! 


or any. Bantelces redient, 
KRESS FEVER TON cures the 
AGUE in all its forms and leaves the system 
healthful and vigorous. A box of Pills FREE 
with each bottle and warranted. 


L DOSES but Sure Cures with Kress. 
BM BRMILTON & CO. Cincinnati, 0. 








AGRICULTURAL. 


LIGHTNING SAWS. 


Descriptive Pamphlets mailed free. 
E. M. BOYNTON, 8 ae street, N. Y., Sole Pro- 








«“ BEE-KEEPING IN A NUT-SHELL,” 
ease ary sparen 
BANKS & RUSSELL. Baltimore, Md. 






































Sewing Machine 


THE “DOMESTIC” myperned service others because it 
gurpai asses them in the eve: ce 4 LS ge both 
in the workshop and fa is equally 
useful for VERY Fing and VERY wive rue. 


Warereoms, 96 C aS BON BERS oT ser York 


(emporary. and 
2386 FULTON Sr. BROO 
THE “DOMESTIC” has taken more al 
this fall an any other ngewe and is special} recom- 
mended oad ‘amily use and manufacturers. simple 
in tion, noiseless, and easily run. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
—WILL REMOVE EARLY a N 1 


TO 0 
WE ULDING, CORNER of D 
xEW? LTHENTH ST REW LORK 





Tilustrated Catalogues 


P 


HS e608 we Piant§ 


FOR { 873, 
Numbering 175 
taining 2 
mailed on receipt of 25 cents. 








All purchasers of our books, “ Gar- 
dening for Profit’? or ‘ Practical 
Floriculture,”? price $1.50 each (pre- 
paid by mail), pa entitled to receive 
above Catalogues free, annually. 


Seedsmen, 35 Cortlandt aan) New York 





CHEAP FARMS! FREE HOMES! 


On_ the ae of the UNION PACIFIC 
£2.900.0 n90o oes of the best Farming i _. 


1.3:000,000 acres in Nebraska, in the Platte Val- 
Mild Climate, Fertile Soil. 


For Grain Growi 
any in the United State Stock Raising unsurpassed by 


CHEAPER IN Pricg, more favorable terms given, a 


nd 
+ lama to market than can be found dee- 


Free: Homesteads for Actual Settlers. 
we’. best a of 260. for colonies, Soldiers entitled to a 


new Pamp’ 
mans, bree in Af man, Swe dis) a Dan 
0. F. DAVIS, 


Land Com’r U. P R. R. Co., Oana, Nes. 


AMERICAN WASHER. 


PRICE, $5 50. 








The AMERICAN WASHER is the most perfect, com: 
plete, and successful Washercver offered to the publie 
For sale by 


A. H. FRANCISCUS & C0., 
518 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





VEGETABLE and FLOWER. 
g tenia pie maby oe Fe eo Fuchsias, Ge- 


Plants, Giadloiee, 
ities 'dalandar 168 
A resetegs > ir a 
HENRY A. ena dire Pa. 





BELLS. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


The genuine Troy Church Belts,” known to the 
public since 1826; which have acqiired a reputa- 
tion unequaled by any and a sale exceeding that of all 
others, including more -_ a / chimes and 

received during the 





f hie sg a Ev Bi ade ‘of th 
ery m " of the best co and 
tin, Patent Rotary Fix- 


and formall: 
tures, Catalogues free, py 
P. -0: Address either TROY SRE os TROY. N. Y. 
A &@. BR. MENEELY. 


SS BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDERY. 
IN . 
Chris, Schools, 
ny ful ted, 
Pues tt (Shee 


‘VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 Ev Seeond St, 











THE INDEPENDENT. 


- The First Divison of the St, Pant and Paci RR. Co._ 





{500,000 ACRES 


PRAIRIE, TIMBER, 
















Menvow Lanos. 


Prices range from $4 
to $15 per acre. 
10 years’ credit given 
when desired. 


—_— 


Town tots |/ 


AT MODERATE PRICES, 
In towns at Railroad Stations, 


Government Lands 


still to be had under Homestead 
Law along both lines of this 
Company. 


ty For particulars and 
pamphlets apply to 


D A/KO TA 





\ 





HERMANN TROTT, ‘Land ‘Commissioner. 


MINNESOTA, 


NORTHERN PACIEIO 
St Pau é Paciric 


Railfpad Lines - 





cENERAL OFFICE AT ST. PAUL MINNESOTA. 








THE HICHEST PREMIUM 
AWARDED THE 


JOHNSTON 
Ruffler ani Plaiter, 


For Sewing Machines, 
AT. THE 
American institute Fair, 
NEW YORE, ':1972. 
C. W. HANDY & Co., Sole Agents, 
330 Broadway, New York. 


Send for Circular. Box 2618. 








THEBEST HEATING 
APPARATUS IN THE 
WORLD, NOT A HOT 

AIR FURNACE 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


THE GOLD HEATING CO. 





NOT ASTEAM HEATER. 





105 BEEKMAN STREET. N. Y. 





FURNITURE, CARPETING, ETC. 


WM. Hf. LEE, 


277 CANAL & 199 FULTON ST., N. Y. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS, 


Furniture and Upholstery 


IN EVERY VARIETY. 
ALSO 
LADIES’ WORK-TASLES AND 
FLOWER-STANDS, 
of every description, now offering at low prices. 


FURNITURE. 


BRAMAN, SHAW & (C0., 
tay oso 
English Hair 
Seating, 
and Manufacturers of 
PARLOR 


FURNITURE. 
a7 coun 2. 


BOSTON. 
Pulpit Furniture Manufactured to Order. 














BW. Merriam & Co. 


MANUPA: RS ds FP es IN 
MIRROR RS. 
IMPORTERS OF 


French and Coe Looking-Glass 
577 BRODWAAY, N. Y. 








LECTURE-ROOMS, 
peer. 


— 











“Uneasy lies the Head that 
Wears a Crown.” 


bard. But he would not have said it if he had 
foeen on poms berth me ¥ ve! Plus Ultra ng Beds, made by 


by = ngs be r; and. lt te bes 
write d to the 


o, money re- 
» Agent. 


IRVING & SON, 
ne RIOH AND PLAIN 


FURNITURE, 


U pholstery, etc, etc, 
Frona204 to 208 East 27th St, 
2 Doors E. of 3d Ave., NEW YORK. 


seen. MACHINES, 

















LYONS NEW SEWING MAONINE 
AT $1. ABOVE COST. 
N. B.—Agen® Send 


for circular. 
8, B. ¥. 


29 





BUY BARBER’S BIT BRACE 
HOUSEHOLD BLESSINGS. 





t 
—_ 





Union Washer and Wringer. 
Reliance and Sherman Wringer. 
American Mangle, 
for Iron ing Clothes without heat. 
Moule’s Patent Earth Closets. 


HALEY, MORSE & CO., 


31 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 
jar 








Send for Circul 
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“VICTOR” 


SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
862 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
@ doors above 17th street). 
Agents Wanted. 





EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE. 


PARIS, 1867. 
—— & WILSON, No, 625 Pawn ng N, Y.. 
merce over Eighty-two Co mpetitors 
Hiegest PRewium 


en A py an MEDAL, a 
‘or perfection achines d Button! 
Machines, The only “Gold” Medal for this bronsh of 





1st Premium at Am. Institute, 1871, 
ey erg pyc Machine. 


the Tight; 

Re, Seer Fer Machine in 
world, Net a Cam, Cog, i 
pees ‘vo a oe 

profits. Wesell directly to those 
whe reer aes machine toeac wanted. 

RT 


d, Conn, 
CHINE 
Bsc 


run 
ev senate ah aan and Sample 
orey for 8 KNITTING MACHINE OO. Bathe Me. 


honk: i, SEWING SN, 
Bet ot tase, lea expres A if any are not 


ENGINES, MACHINERY, ETC. 


PASCAL 
IRON WORKS. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1821. 


MORRIS, TASKER & (60. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
LAP-WELDED CHARCOAL-IRON BOILER TUBES 
WROUGHT-IRON PIPE FOR STEAM, 
GA8, AND WATER, 
with Iron and Brass Fittings of every description for 
same. 
ARTESIAN AND OIL-WELL PIPES AND TOOLS, 
STEAM AND GAS-FITTERS’ TOOLS, 














COAL-GAS MACHINERY, HEAT- 
ING APPARATUS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE, 
No. 15 Cold street New York. 


Forsaith’s 


FOLDING MACHINE 


FOR SALE CHEAP. 


Made to order to 
FOLD FOUR FOLDS 
IN A SHEET 28% by 43% INCHES IN SIZH. 
Will be sold very low. The machine is NEW, 


NEVER HAVING BEEN USED, 
AND IS IN PERFECT ORDER. 


—" HEWRY C. BOWEN, 
3 Park Piace. 


Write for Large Illustrated and Descriptive Price-list to 
GREAT WESTERN Wore 


PITTSBURGH PA. 
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WHO WEEDS INSURANCE? 





Every mag onght to“haye an insurance 
on bis life,’untless “he is\\surrounded by; | 
circumstane@s which make ‘it unnecessary. 
But where is the man whois.so surrounded ? [| 

Is it the-rich man of leisure, the prudently |: 
rich man, who always has lived and always 
will live within his income?’ A life idstrance 
is not Of vital importatice t6 him; because he 
will have’some'estate to bequeath; but yet | 
it is necessary, ‘He cannot tell what will be 
the "valié’ of ‘bis ‘estate* after ‘his “ewdden 
death, nor;what:shock,of outrageers fortune 
may change its entire’ character. ‘*Now the 
valué'of *a life Insurdnée' policy does not 
fluctuate; it is a certainty, which may be 
relied upon at the right timeyand it has 
often been the igtermediate agest of saving 
property which, without its aid; would have 
been seriously ‘impaired by phe owner's 

~ death. 

Then there is the rich merchant, his eapi- 

tal distributed in. yarious\markets of the 
world, all. beyond his immediate reach. 
Does he not need a life insurance for the 
benefit of his family, while the leisurely ex- 
ecutors are growing old’ as they slowly 
gather in-his outspread estate? Fortunately 
the income of the fife insurance does not 
wait on their tardy. gait. Itcomesin season, 
and is-e@ftem the«only.property® which his 
family can use of depend upon for a living. 

So the Merchant Whose. capital ie @l in- 
vested -at home needs an ‘itisuranceé on his 
life. Thesydden termination.of his business 
by death may cause such a depreciation of 
his tstate that; after creditors ar& sethed with, 
the family would bein want, Then appears 
the value of the life insurance, which never 
fails to those who.haye relied upon it. 

Professional men, generally, make ‘their 
money late in life. If they die early,.ia their 
career, their families are probably destitute. 
Therefore, they need an insurance ‘on their 
lives’; as also do all men whose incomes are 
talariés, and who can make no future pro- 
vision for their families, except through long 
years of prudent and laborious living. 

So, too, those who have mortgaged their 
estates—the houses in which they are now 
living—which at their death would-be sold 
over the heads of their families if ‘the mort- 
gage “interest is not ‘paid, To provide 
against this calamity there can be a life pol- 
icy large enough:to-cover the mortgage. 

All the reasons for life insurance center in 
the great.duty of every man.to make a sure 
provision for the future. - The events of every 
lay warn us to fulfill this duty, and he is 
wise who heeds the warning.in season. 

RO 

INSURANCE. RATES AND COM- 

MISSIONS. 





‘Tnx destructive fires at Chicage’ and Bos- 
ton, and the consequent heavy 10sse8 Of fire 
-imsurance. companies, have led .the National 
Board’ of Fire Underwriters to\propose a 
reyision in the rates Of. insurance and the 
percentage of commissions to be allowed to 
agents. The latte? are recommended to ‘ba 
_-educed to.ten per.cent.except on dwelling 
houses and; farm ,buildings, in respect to 
which fifteen per‘cent. is tobe the rule. In 
all.places haying not to exceed 50,000 in- 
habitants thirty per cent. is to be ‘added to 
the present rateg of:insurance,and at least 
fifty per cent. in all places havitg more than 

50,000. inbabitants. These measures are 

“deemed. vevessary in order to engble “the 

“eompanies. to-.provide against “fhe. confin- 
gency of another large fire. Their capital 
has been soimpaired by the two great fires 
at Chicago and Boston that:another: fire! of 
a similar character wouldesweep the most 
of: them out of existence. 

Fire .insurance — indeed, all insurance — 
is necessarily mutual. in its.character.. The 
great reliance for.the meavs with which to 
pay, logses, must be derived from the premi- 
wyas paid: for- jngurance. “This is the source 
of. profits to the stockholders and the accu- 

mulated § prrplanam cheat tet the guar- 
pnty-fond. a Tate 


ide a large 






as the hasis of rotedtion losses. 
,. When the latter” are so great that aed He 


“ig: Wholly: destroy. ed -im some cases an 
greatly reduced AB others, then the ‘fates 






danger_of being mips Yt 


sion of the National “Board of ‘Fire: Under- 
| writers as & wise one. «It is'a necessary +4 
, caution against possible disaster in the 
Feare, The community can much better af- 
‘ford.to pay higher rates for insurance than 
to incur the hazard of having the whole sys- 
} tem break down in the event-éf another 
great fire. The companies. ought, not to*| 
make this increase of rates the occasion fer 
‘enlarging their dividend profits to~stock- 
F holders, but rather for replenishing their 
} lost surplus and increasing its amount. Ip 
this way they \will ~protect themselves. ‘as 
companies, while protecting the interests of. 
the community. ' 
EE  ———____ 


FIRE INSURANCE. ~~ 





Tu immense number of fires now occur- 
ring in all parts of the country is haying one 
good effect. Péople are looking after“their_| 
insurance with more vigilance and ‘prompt: 
ness than ¢ver before: Good and ean 
companies are full of ‘business; and are: 
idly making good their great losses ; while 
the small, weak corporations find thelr biisi- 
‘ness very much restricted-and thé “toad to 
former strepgth andsprospenity exceedingly 
difficult. Another important fact is devel- 
oped. Thousands who haye never had any 
insurance at all, or only a very small amount, 
are Glow ‘seeking full ‘protection Sapainst 
sudden loss, and, perbaps, great embarrass- 
ment, if not actual bankruptcy. This is 


ness nian and private’éitizen who i@not fully 
insured to attend-promptly to this important - 
matter; without. the loss of. a: single day. 
A man.who has a family dependent upon 
him has no right to take the risks of fire 
unless he be out of debt entirely and has 
wealth enough beyond ‘the reach of: danger | 
to make him reasonably sure of a home: 
and bread and butter, in any. event, Bueh 7 


the exception to a general rule, Ieader, if” 
your property is not: properly insured, wt 
tend to tt without delay. 


INSURANCE, 


GUARDIAN 


MUTUAL 








Life i nsu rance ' Go. 


‘261 ee: 
wEW ‘YORK.’ 


Raat wer $3,000-000.. 


BOSTON FIRE. 
HANOVER. 
FIRE INSURANCE. COMPANY, 
No.-120 Broadway, cor, eee oe 
Gish, Sarpioe. v0 Woes od at 91 
SAR rate 5 is Sey os: 
"ts acented ena ‘ a 
vermdi 4 le j 
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‘Life Insurance Con 
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“254 GROADWAY nEW YORK: 





“EXCELSIOR LIFE TRSGRANCE G6,’ 
Serene 
thus ro a ok oe. This fe t 





‘his is really 
‘the exigency into which fire insurance aay | 
now come by the unusual amount of ite-re- Lo n inen at . 
‘cent losses; and, hence, we regard the Aecis- 


oe 


proper and right, and ‘we advise every busie?} 


cases are rare, and should be regarded as"| » 
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Tae a OF THE 





INSURANCE co. 


—P\ No, 102 Broadway. 


NEW YORK, July 11/1872, | 


Cash Capital, - - - $4,000,000 | ,. 
Assets, aver, - - - - 2,000,000 


The: 0 pies of this p abe RE os the report of a} : 
inted to investigate the effect. of the « 





_Bhicago ‘fire upon its outstanding Scrip Fund, showing 


that, although they had decided each questionable | 
“pointin the interest of the Scrip-holder, the losses and — 
\ expenses of the past fiscal “year had been $244,609 04 in , 
e of the eatnings for the same. period and of said 
p Fund combined—directed that public notice be 
q itiret the cancellation by said fire of the Scrip issues 
‘of 1265 $0 187} inclusive. 
"Phe Sczip.isgues of 1856 to 1865 will be paid on pre- 
sentation at the office of the Company. f 
The Company resumed’ the: issue ‘of participating | 
Policies on ‘the ist instant, and in July next will, under ; 
the conditions of its Policies, divide three-fourths of its 
profits to its par Policyhold 
Phe determination of the Board of Directors Is to | 
create alarge gurplus fund, as security that fts’Policy- 
holders will in Pe Seene, as in the past, receive payment 
in fall of all just cl 
oe Anoual Tnlerest Dividend. of 7 


‘ PER cent. bas been declared upon 
the Company, payable om dewan and. 


mtctnet 





"capital of 


ae DIRECTORS: 


CEO. T. HOPE, President. 


H. H. LAMPORT, Vicoe-Prest. 
SAMUEL D. RABOOCE. Tran ARNEY, 
BENJ. G. ARNO’ WRENCE TURN ORE, 
A, A. LOW, SHEPPARD GANDY. 

8, ea Pay He . SAWYER, 





WM. D MORGAN, 


MES LOW 
{LLIAM BRYCE 
AMSON. 
LINGTON.CLAPP 
LENRY £. SPAULDING, 
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GPO WANE WARE Ris mit BUCKINGHAM, 


SRA ea aes 


K. GAKLEY, 


lerx REASONS WHY 


YOU SHOULD INSURE IN 


THE PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE. 6O., 
921 Chestnut Street, 


Agency Department, 
iA be Department, 





PHILADELPHIA. 
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‘ : Ps — 
Ist. Because itisoneof the oldest companies in the 
country and past the day of experiments, 


2d. “Because itisa PURELY MUTUAL Company. 
Every policyhelderisa member of the Company, ¢n- 
Aitled to all its Bdvantages and privileges, having a 
right to vote at all elections for trustees, and thus 
bas an infl in its 

34d, | Begaus e,itshas as Jarge an accuniulated fund as 
any, Life Insurance Company in the country, in 
proportion to its liabilities. 


4th. B by ical management its ratio o 
 expentes to total income’is-fer below the average of 
., Aife Companies. (See Official Insurance Reports.) 
Sth. Because it nas declared MORE DIVIDENDS, 
IN NUMBER and of a LARGER AVER- 
AGE PERCENTAGE than any company in the 
United States.:- (See list of Policies'on tte back of 
slip, showing dividends allowed some of its mem- 
bers‘in 1872.) a 
For example: Policy No. 16, for $5,000, bas teen 
id 4 the WIDOW OF A oe | DEL- 
MERCHANT, HICH 
“TWENTY-THREE DIVID xpB had Been 
“declared, py ee oe Cecio 
PER CENT. HA 
BEEN_USED_ TO” SE ADDI- 
eee ae 5 Fs "SEEN REAL 
; MORE Wou - 
“IZED, MAKING THE POLICY WORTH 
$11,046. . 
Gth. Because It is liberal in its 


management, in 
its set ents, safe, beyond a contingency, and its 
+1) Rego 0 ) a iy dirstc class company in the 








in 1 FeaturesSma! “expenses, abso 
curity, return reratnss prompt. Dap paymen’ mest of 
losses, and liberality to th ‘ ag 


SAMUEL C.ADEY, President. 
SAMUEL. E. STOKES, Vice-President. 
a els H. 8, STEPHENS, Bect 
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ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


nen rine anaes eT 


{ sudiictin, of illats ite Ohare a te 


Company, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 81st December, 1871. 
Premiums received on Marine Risks, from 1st 
— kop Fe “1, eo es oe Ist’-Jan- 
| Se ee: eccee cocce 2,083,675 18 


Peeereee 


e 
Preminms marked off +1 
to 31st December, ne ” > nas oe “ye 95,875,798 p | 


Losses paid during the’ same period.....,.... $2,735,920 68 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses... 


The Company has the following Assets, da 
United States and ve = 1% New York Stock, 


eres No 
Cash in Bank.. 


Total Amount of Assets......,....cceeeeeeeees $14,806,812 37 37 


9,405.987 95 
ay _ 34946 1 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of 
profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth of Feb- 
ruary next. 

The oatstanding certificates of the issue of 1868 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth of Feb- 
ruary next, from which date all faterest thereon will 
cease. The certificates to be produced at the time of 
payment, and canceled. Upon certificates which were 
issued (in red scrip) for gold premiums such payment of 
interest and redemption will be in gold. 


Adividend of Forty per Cent. is declared onthe net - 


earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
8ist December, 1871, for which certificates will be Issued 


on and after Tuesday, the Second of April next. 


By order of the Board, 

’ J. H. OHAPMAN, Secretary. 

TRUSTEES. 
Gane, BER RRGRRT 

wes H. MOOR JOsRPHE Bib, Jn. 
Hanky ‘€OIT. JAMES LOW. 
qa AH how. CA. AND. 
L RUSSELL, Bi 


8 KRioe gaMurl sb, MEROIILE. 

IDDY. . DE FORRST. 
eS, 
ALEX. V. BLAKE. . 


JOHN D, JONES, President, 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
J. D. HEWLETT, 3d Vice-President. 





CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE CO 
Nos. 100 and 102 BROADWAY. 


Capital - - - $1,000,000 
Assets - (over) - 2,000,000 


This Company loses by the 
Fire in Boston less than one-fifth 
of its Assets, and is prepared 
for. all. good. business at fair 
rates. < 

GEO. T, HOPE, Pres’t. 
OYRUS PECK, Sect’y. 
METROPOLITAN 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No, rhe Baga egy N.Y. 


Capital, $300,000 





Insures Fire Risks. 


—- 


‘RB. M. C. GRAHAM, President. 
SAMUEL J, YOUNG Secretary. 


“| AGGIDENTS. 
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J, WEIR MASON, 


Insure in the TRAVELERS of Hartford, Ot, 
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ASSETS for the Security of ede 
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CHAKLES STANTON 
uty HIN A. NICH ieee. 
AVINGS se ; SIALEY. BE ama 
e. Knlekerhocker Life * Company is Ae rf a4 parsble to the 
+ himself when he reaches'a age, Whi r to 2 ae — or to i ves, on | walla 
pak with certain important benefits never before er akaple 
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ior sees eg me 13 de year as eh Jie of 


ead Racals oe bas: qw: 
ey a ifnehed a tah reminm per $1,000 tnisure ‘Into tree distinct 
pi : oh sy sit ie powell 4d at As in pa 4 : iY 2 or t bora ble death 
m: hg the: ma 
each year; self-insurance deposit, or reserve whieh she compangin 
EXAMPLE. : 
Age30, payable at 45 (15-year endowment).’ Amount of policy, $1,000, payabl¢ at 45, or pj 


NET  eeeMom #53.08. 












AGE OF ENTRY 30. GROSS PREMIUM $56.75< 





























& INSURANCE. “BEL INSURANCE. S 
iui Pn ge — | Com ny’s) Insurance | Surrender Degorits Reseroa, | Burrender by v 
ft LS Values. Charge. pe aut Values. 

"90 |$3 67 | $7 | $002 81 | g0052 | .co || 9836|...ccada....... ~ 0, 
si | sor | tas | *o08 a7 | "e088 va) gs | sitio pei ii jms 
$2} 3.67 716 | 851.85 45 67 8 65. 98 53 92 88 3° 
33] $ 67 684 | 797 83 40 39 8 98 24| 149:25e4}0144 92 3 
$4] 3 67 648 -| 741 28 85 21 282° || 4660 | 20217 | 19935 [u4 
85 | 3 67 609 | 682 06 80 15 2 41 $e 258.72). 256 31 | 
36| 3 67 565 | 620 01 25 24 2 0: 43 | 317 $15 92 | 6° 
87 | 3 67 617 | 555 00 20 57 ig 4791 | 379 878 34 7 
88 | 8 67 464 | 486 81 16°27 1 48:44| 44500 | 413 71 2 
39. 3 67> 404| 41523 + 211 97 49.04 | 51899 }°512 22 
40 | 367 8.39. | 340 21 8 48 68 49.69 | 584% | 58404 | 10 
41| 8 67 2 67 | 261 38 5 34 8041 | 65979 | 65936 |. 11 
42| 367 187 | 178 58 281 5 81-21 | 73862 | 78840 | 42" 
43 | 8 67 99 91.55 99 5209} 82142 | 82134 | B 
44| 8 67 00 00 00 00 53°08 | 908 45°) 908 45 | 14 
ae aM nae AF ss» | 1000.00 | 4000 00 | 15 























This table and vlag referato “Savings Bank Policies” o: 
The opeunt, in column “ > ia values” is what will 


ly. ; 
paid for policy at end of any year, under column “‘ 
it be sw 


age 
the. ‘“‘surren: ue” sti io it t! 1 tangibl 1 eco: 
nizable sts tice money market, whieh no pe ut it este stad of could bi nd 1B atinarin Bnet 


policy 
es attached to the policies bens ~ been cnlcuigied by Se Consulting Actuary of the 
othe ot re Oli ort yo ie A 
Books and other information apply at the come ‘8 or any 0! Agencies. To successful mea 


Ol 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW TORK, 


OF PIGS 33h Broadway. 





CASH CAPITAL, - - - -* $2,500,000 00 
ASSETS, July ist, 1872, o 8 ete 6 eae $4,303,564 Si 
LIABILITIES, - OTE O1P  MoccOr: Be Me RETION $174,008 59 


ABSTRACT OF THE 
Thirty- er Semi-Annual Statement, showing the Assets of the Company-on the 1st day of July, 1872: 
Cash in 








pinepee and other miscellaneous ite 
ums 





CHARLES J. sagan President. 


CONTINENTAL FE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK, 


Nos. 22, 24 & 26 NASSAU S8St., 





‘CONTINENTAL BUILDING. 


Policies issued, - - 50;000. 


Assets - - - - - - $6,000,000, 
President, JUSTUS LAWRENCE. 
Vice-President, M. B. WYNXOOP. 
Secretary, J. P. ROGERS, 
7 Actuary, 8. C. CHANDLER, Jr. 


mor UAL __ | lated Sais Li lewanae co. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY pa tc Sgt 


INCORPORATED 1850, 
OF NEW YORK, 
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CASH ASSETS NEARLY $4,000,000. 


144 & 146 BROADWAY, Lore ae aes Wout om MANAGEMENT, 


New York. 
F. S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS OVER FIFTY-SIX MILLIONS 
OF DOLEARS: © 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, .. 
3. m, Stuanrieccttn.! MISE reqident. 


W. H.C, BARTLETT; Acteara,..... 


AU Sorms wily and Endowment Potictes Teeued.” 
JOUN DE WIP President. 


CHAS. B PEASE, Sein 0. WHITING, A 
goay,- y 





UNIVERSAL LIFE INS. CO, 


WILLIA 
HENRY ¥ Vonoee 


EowARp « aeee gitee Seen 





Tee INDEPENDENT. 


| Kontine Period, 10 years, 


THR ORIGTS na et tna 43 | 





$1 


THE NEW. YORK. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
‘NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, 


offers, to those desiring Insurance, advantages which it. is. be 
* Heved eannot be surpassed by any other 

iROY We Institution of the kind. 

Assets, 


$19,000,000. Annual Revenue, $7,000,000. 


“If you ‘want Life Insurance, investigate the claims of tl.‘s 
Company toyour confidence and support, and especially ex: 


amine: the ? 
eee TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICY 


Plan, now offered by the New York Life Insurance Company, 
i so combines the Tontine principle in the distribution 
of smipius with Ordinaryi[afe Endowment Assurance as to 


evs 


afford to those=who survive certain selected periods the max- 


imum beneit to which their superior vitality and persistence 


In payment of premium entitle them. The estimated results 


upon this class of policies appended thereto have been ex- 
amined, ‘and are indorsed by the distinguished. Actuaries, 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Esy., and’ E. W. BRYANT, Esq., 


‘from whose.letters the following extracts are made: 


The benefits this elass of police 


‘are MORE VARIED IN THEIR. CHARACTER AND nN VANTAGES THA 


se to extend to those iD Ab 


ARE AFFORDED BY ANY PLAN OF INSURANCE IN’ USE BY AN¥- 
COMPANY WITHIN MY KNOWLEDGE, and are such as cannot fall te ren- 
der the Tontine. Investment Policy a popalar, safe, and highly remunerative 

form:of Insurance. 
Very truly yours, 

: : SHEPPARD HOMANS, Consulting Actuary. 

I jheme no hesitation in — that I think it more probable that the 
act p rpenlts will exceed than f rt of your es oda’ 
sen n 


RIOUS ADVANTAGES of this form of Poliey are well 


the sienckan explaining it, and 1.n among them SEVERAL METHODS OF. 
APPLYING T SURPLUS 'S WHIC NOF APPEAR TO HAVE BEEN OF- 
FERED BY ANY OTHER COMPANY. * 

Yours, truly, EDWIN W. BRYANT, Consulting Actuary. 


ESTIMATED RESULTS ABOVE REFERRED TO: 
Ordinary Life Policy, age 40, $10,000. Annual Premiam, $318, 


FIRST BENEFIT. 
Tontine Ped Saat KO years, eunnity car life comsinied. with ope 
Tomtine Period, | “1S years, 3 annuity for life combined with® . 


ai 546 30 
Tontine Period, 2 years, _annuity for life combined with 
dividen@ ~--- * = 1,160 10 


Thus at end of 15 years*»pot died. the annuity will pay the 


premium and leave a surplus for increasing income. 


SECOND BENEFIT. 


To withdraw. the accumulated profits in cash. 
S6 per cent. of premiums paid Re 


Tontine gg 15 years, 101 per cent. of premiums paid Re- 
turned. 
Tontine Period, 20 years, 150 per cent. of premiums paid Be 


THIRD BENEFIT. 
Surrender.of Policy to the Company. 


Tontine Period, 10 years, 107 per cent. of premiums Returned. 
Tontine Period, 15 years, 154 per cent. of premiums Returned. 
Tontine Period, 20 years, 207 per cent. of premiums Returned. 


, ‘FOURTH BENEFIT. 
Paid-up Potiey: : 


Tontine Period, 10 years, - = ee a a7 Het . . 7,500 
Tontine Period, 15 years,- = e is s . » «= «s 45,000 
Tontine Period, 20 years, - ° o 500 


FIFTH B E N E F T. 
- Surrender of Policy and Purchase of. ANE A for. pate 


Tontine role "3 years, = = ° > sap ‘ rs ins &8 
ontine e > years, . 2 * °- s 
Tontine Period, =— » a) 0) ee ee 8 es 8 i Pe <2) 


Circulars, gi extended information in regard to this 
plan of Tnsustien with tables and examples of probable re: 
sults under certain assumed data, can be obtained by appli- 
cation to the Home Office’ of the Company, Nos. 346 and 8: 348 
Broadway, New York, or any of its Agents in the United 
States or Canada, 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
ee it BEERS, Vice-Pres't and Actuary. 


‘(ORIGINAL 
aaa: Life fnsarance Ut, 
of Hartford, Conn. 
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RADWAN’S | READY 


CURES THE WORST PAINS 


in f One 4o T »Min " 
om Not ONE HOUR ke) 


after reading this odvertigement need any one 


RADWAY’S READY. RELIEF PAIN | Sobre Sor ‘|: 


It was the first ~™ is 
The Only Pain Remedy 


that instantly stops the most exeruciatin 
Inflammations and cures Congestions, W beter of 


iungs, Stomach. ands or 
poe applic ag Bowels, or other sl: 


‘ROM ONE Py TWENTY MINUTES, | 
no _ matter chat’ the 


excru: 
RH HEUMATIO. .Bed- Inf ppl jervous, 
Neuralgic, or prostrated wit me disease may suffer, 


RADWAY’S READY RELIEF 
WILL APEORD INSTANT £ASB. 
INFLAMMATION OF THE KIDNEYS. 
INFLAMMATION NOP RHE BOWELS OF THE BLADDER, 
OF LUNGS, 


N. 
BORF THROAT, DIFEIGt He 
rca OF tae HEART. 
HYSTERICS, croup. SIPHTH 
CATARRH, INFLUENZA. 


HEADACHE, TOOTHAC 
COLD. CHILLS, AG NEDRALGIA, RHEUMATISM. 


The application to the 
Pg on of th the Reedy } Roliet | Fa? ~ +1 
ease and comfort, ‘ 
wenty drone i in half a tumbler os mn will in a 


few moments care CRAM SPASMS, SOUR STOM- 
ACH HEARTBURN BF ot EADACH® nk DI. 
ARRHEA, DYSENTERY, 

BOWELS, and all INTERNAL P 


ravelers shoul giv @ bottle of Ri 
way's Hendy Belt rare, gay them. A few drops 
water will prevent sickness or. pains from change of 

t is better than French Brandy or Bitters a* 
a stimulant, 


FEVER AND AGUE. 
FEVER AND AGUE cured for. fifty ts. There is 
not a remedial agent in this world that will cure Fever 
sud, Ague and all other Malarious, | Bilo ariel, 
‘yphoid, Yellow, and other Fevers’ ( eee RAD: 
AY’S PILLS) so quick as RA Dwars READY Re- 
LIEF. Fifty cents per bottle. 


HEALTH! BEAUTY!! 


eH AED WHiGHh. Ohba e SKIN AND OrAU. 
TIFUL COMPLEXION SECURED TO ALL. 


DR. RADWAY’S 
SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT 


4A8 MADE THE MOST ASTONISHING CURES. 80 
QUICK, SO RAPID. ARE THE CHANGE” THE 
BODY UNDERGOES UNDER THE INFLUENCE 
OF THIS TRULY. WONDERFUL MEDICINB, THAT 


Every Day an -Increase: i. Flesh: 
and Weight is Seen and Felt. 


THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. 


weg A drop of the SARSAPARILLIAN _RE- 
SOLVENT communicates through the Blood, 
Sweat, Urine, and other fluids and jnices of 
_ the system the vigor of life, for it repairs. the 
wastes of the. body a new and sound .ma- 
1... Scrofala, philis, Consumption, 
andulat * Disease leers in the Throat. 
Moath,. Tumors, Nodes in the Glands and 
other parts of the system, Sore Eyes, Sira- 
morous discharges from >the, © and the 
worst forms of Skin ae, ruptions, 
Fever Sores, Scald HeadyeRin We Salt 
Rheum, Erysipelas, Acne, .% 
Worms in the Flesh, Tumors, Cancers in the 
Womb, and all weakening and. painful  dis- 
charges, Night Sweats, Loss of Sperm and 
alb wastes of ‘the life principle, are within the 
curative range of this wonder of Modern 
Chemistry, and ‘a few ‘days’ use will prove to 
any person using it for either of these forms 
of: disease its potent'power to cure them. 


Ifthe patient, daily peeonins the wastes 
and decomposition that cSatlnwally” prosresing 
succeeds in saan ne these. R$ - repairs pam ay 
same with ne ade from Tethe blood— 
and this the SAMS APARILIZAN wil lan‘ me secure 
—a cure fs certain; for when once thieves commences 
its work of purification, and suceeeds 11 diminishing the 
loss of wastes, rapid, a — 


its re day 
= atient will feel I bimsel! SS + Fema 
¢ food digesting better. a orp better an ged fiesh 


— weight increasing 

Not only does the 4 > RusoL VERT excel all 
known remedial agents in Scrofa- 
lous, Constitutional, —F Skin “Siesioert e only 
positive cure for 


Kidney & Bladder Complaints, 
Urinary and Womb diseases, Gravel, Diabetes, Dropsy, 
mpage of minal —E-t E of Vane it’s 


ase, Albu 3 ‘and in a genes i ¥ oat 
e water is clo m 
with substances like the white of an egg or t! A ik: 


iT chiss cane-Aeit dapelia oad cian : 
ance, and white bon an _ en isa 
aay burning sensation when apa 

the Small of the Back and algng th Loins. 


Price $1 per Bottle. 


DR. RADWAY’S 
pil PURGATIVE PILLS, 


Constipation, Cost! io 

is Hioumes, ilgus Fever falammaton of to 
an 

lesan! Warranted $0 ‘effect 'e positive cure. Parely 

os dus containing no mercury, minerals, or - 


orders of the the Ssllowing symptoms resulting from 


d Piles, Fullness « of the Blood in 


the Sy dit: of ¢ os Stomach Heartburn, 
ess or Welebt in “the 8 Stomach, 


tour Eructs om ‘slaking or Prucierie a at the Pit of the 


8tom: th 

Breathing, He ab the 0) 

Vision Dots or Webs t bay the Sight, Fi Dione o it 
. e the , Fever 

Pain Heady te 


Delt 

in. the pi eregrepenes Yell ow: 

nett suddoh Flashes officals Darvite te the Fie ee 
A few doses of RADWAY’S PI will tree the system 


enam Price, 
Cents Pe. Box, SOLD SY DR Ti 
ad “FALSE AND TRUE.’ 
wat, ee | ew 7, rites same pr OE, $ 05, he He. 8 
will be,sent 










-.¢ HEAGTH-LIFT HAND-BOOKS AND LITERATURE. 


SS seen 


THE | INDEPENDENT? 






HERRINDN BRITANNTA Gh, 


‘Dwe' 
Mis é yt q (44th 4 Roots Heating Bo i So ; 
“THE FINEST QUALITY OF _ ‘The most Durable and Powerfal ite suse.) 


Also v eageatan FAVORITE” Snotine AxD'Baxine Pucci ‘Range, with 


Sily -plated 
gid PTable Ware, RiiROSON, hy Hg 


No. 234 Water St., New York. 
S50 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. Alse BLISS & BROWN, Chicago, Ill. 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THIS WARE, AS BE- 
ING OF “SUPERIOR QUALITY AND STYLE AND 
MORE ECONOMICAL THAN THAT OF LOWER 
GRADE. 





FACTORIES: 
WEST MERIDEN, CONN. 


--SILVER--- 


Fine Electro Plate. 





HALL’S 
NHW YORK. 


SAFE AND LOCK 





Corham Mfg Co., 
PROVIDENCE, R. L,; 
Wholesale Rooms: 
NO. | BOND ST., NEW YORK. MOTHERS, 
NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, 


HENRY WARD BEECHER, A, The Mother’s Milk Substitate. 


Extensively used and recommended 

by the most oapoent icians. ' 
Rosset Cottyer, Howarp Crossy, Onauncey GIzEs, y 1d fol by Dra sts and Grocers. U 
Noaw H. Scnenck, Joux P. Guiuiver, Starr H. NICHOLS, 


o., Sole Agents, 


345 and 347 BROADWAY, 








Wu, H. Rrper, Wa. ALvix Barrier, Jas, Demarest, JR., NEF ANT S. R 
A. Rpwanps, F. W. Fiske, C. D. Hetwer, Josepa Haven, 


J.R. Hipparp, Davm-Swina, ©. M. Trier, and One SCOVILL’S BLOOD AND LIVER 
SYPUP 


\T. 8. Begzan, H. M. Fiewp, R. P. Farris, Jos. H. Rrtance, F - =" South an gg a Street, New York. 





Hundred other Prominent Divines practice and recom- 
dthe system of CUM VE EXERCIS . 
catied “ea to "ia ore” E—the #0- | 1, an infallible remedy for @ULLDING UP BROKEN. 
2 Cumul, ative Ex si at diene DOWN CONSTITUTIONS, avid is used by PHYSICIANS 
ive Exercise is given 
-yo- iy be Health- ao Company, or m be practiced in all parts of the country as the best 
me by the use of the v9 
Dr. Otrver W2apELt Homes pronounces r ‘a most inzen- BLOOD PURIFIER 
fous, convenient,.comngct. 15a serviceable arrange- known for the cire of SCROFULA and all diseases 
arising from IMPURITY OF THE BLOOD. 


Pt agg'S ae pom 12. Srdem 0 of f Psaiest Training, SEWING MACHINE ACENTS. 
eonte, Back Actin: ite ¢ aanane at Cure, 25 0 cents. EY. We have the original and only perfect Patent Conical 
IRB, OB ent 0 ence, Preventive Med- . 
ang’ Bhan Gea lten Published sd monthly, sub. | Axle for taking up the last motion in sewing-machine 
cn , 








single numbers band-wheels. Any agent can apply them, and with 
cen ehepetion ss given either Af inee on receipt of ten | large profits, Send for agents’ descriptive price- list. 

In Boston 6. 149 t INVENTORS’ MANUFACTURING CO., 
In Brookiyn........No. ig, Tremont ret No. 176 Broadway, N. ¥. 
In Chicago........ ‘N . 170 Washington Street. 
In Detroit. .:..... 0. 257 Woodward Avenue, Send 10 cents and stamp for the 
ciao: ee momeee |OUR ERG) sceneries 
ER Rd en t Room 40, 176 Broadway, N. ¥.. 





0. 46 
(between Broadw ov and University Place), and No. 
“Yin Broadway. : PATENT BOUND TABLET CARDS 
Address, at any of the above places, are preserved for the Calendar for 1873 and the Memor- 


ll their attracti Send fi 
THE HEALTH-LIFT COMPANY. | 2721.57 Trice before ordering more business cards, - 


GEORGE DAVIS, successor to A. W. WEBSTER & 8, H. HADLEY & CO., 
CO., 671 Broadway, New York. 111 Liberty street, N. Y. 


WARREN’S PATENT COOKER. 


| Perfect Cooking. 
J Absolute Economy. 


INVENTION OF 


CAPT. F. P. WARREN, 


ROYAL NAVY, 
. E | SE ADOPTED BY ORDER IN THE NAVY AND ARMY OF 
_— GREAT BRITAIN AND VERY EXTENSIVB- 
LY USED BY PRIVATE FAMILIES 
EVERYWHERE. 















PRICES, $6, $9, $11. AND $12.50. 





The meat is cooked withont the access of air, water, or steam, at 210 degrees. The juices and flavors are all pre. 
served. Everything cooked in it is more easily digestible than when cooked in the ordinary way. Burning, scorching, 
over-cooking, and smoking impossible. The dinner may be kept hot two hours without spoiling. All cooks like it, 

- It sayes the time, labor, and discomforts attending the ordinary process. It saves three ounces to the pound of 
meats. Itsaves fuel, requiring only a heat sufficient to boil water. Can be used perfectly on any gas-stove, kitchen- 
stove, or range. Every housekeeper can be independent of the “ Autocrats of the Kitchen.” The most delicate 
gerise of sméll Cannot detect in the hotise the slightest suggestion of cookery. The price of the atensil will be saved 
; fh one month's use. 

Send for pamphlet, embracing testimonials from Bishop Clark, of Rhode Island; Maj,-Gen. M. C. Meigs, Quar- 
termaster-General U. & Army, Washington, D..C.; and others, with ful! description, receipts for cooking, prices, etc, 
For sale at all First-class Stove and Range and Housefurnishing dealers everywhere. 


Wholesale and Retail at 240 BROADWAY. 


¥.-0. BOX 3051, NEW YORK. NORTON & CO. 


—_— 


a THE NUTRITIOUS CONDIMENT 





er roR HORSES AND CATTLE. ~ iwi 
: , Phe and best Tonic and nt, surest preventive against Horse 7, and specially recommend. 
ed fc, Seat -- B bw, Be sah Pal Melee contacto utero me Cease Cote S Fangland 


yee North British Cattle Food Co. 





‘LOCKHART & CO., General Agents. Wanted, respongible acne nafs TED, AY” ENUR, NEW TORK. , 










, 'ERN. ne 


erat THE WORLD! 
Y 0 TAR A YEAR 


spares sive. . bsecriber patterns of f° 
value of half a dollar. ~ arse 
ey | Aa Pig cpmniecenr, NY. 


Hiey's Catholic "oches 


A specialty for SORE THROAT, the Carbolic Acid of 
which the Troches are in part composed acting as a 
WEALING AGENT, and curing all forms of ULCERATED and 
SHFLAMED surfaces of the larynx and epiglottis. 


A specialty for hoarseness, the CLEANSING power of the 
Carbolic Acid tending to expel all collections and forma- 
tions of mucous matter, phlegm, etc., and restoring a 
healthy action te the sensitive and delicate organs of the 
throat and windpipe. 








A specialty against contracting infectious diseases. 
The peculiar properties of Carbolie Acid in preventing 
infection and contagion have long been known, and 
EDEY’S CARBOLIO TROCHES may be safely relied on 


as@ preventive in cases of SMALL Pox, VaRIOLOID, etc., 
ee. 





Aspecialty for common colds, coughs, and all disor- 
dersof the throat, chest, and lungs, 


Price 25 cents per box. Sold by druggists every- 


where, 
JOHN F. HENRY, 
Sole Proprietor, No. 8 CollegePlace, New York. 








The BEST LAMP EVER USED. 
= and a wanews removing py A. Ze or 
BRONZE LAMPs, BRACKETS, GRANDE SERS BTC. 
~-| gpatebes. public halls, etc rters of Bohemi- 
Shades, C’ se Our Bs illus- 
ee catalogues are now ready. Sample orders so- 


licited, 
HE IVES PATENT LAMP CO 
37 Barclay St. and 42 Park Place, N. Y. 


ORIENT SAFETY LAMPS, 


entirely of metal, are the only 
lamps in use which can neither 
break,..leak, nor. explode. Are 
ornamental and cheap. Adapted 
to. all honseheld uses; also to 
stores, factories, churches, etc. 


AGENTS Make $10 A DAY 
ing these Lamps. 


& 
89 ey werk. 
Fasten your 














-bronzei Locks 
ne les sent to 








BROOKLYN 
WHITE LEAD COMPANY. 


Established 1825. 
bis Company continues to manufacture their superior 
Premium White Lead, 


being one of the oldest and most extensive establishments 
in the country for manufacturing 
WHITELEAD, RED LEAD, AND LITHARGE 
FROM THE RAW MATERIAL, 

Deirers and Consumers or Wairs Leap are CAU- 
TIONED that no Lead is genwéine uniess branded with 
their full stamp and Labeled with their Copyright 
Trademark, - 

Business address 
‘No. 89 Maiden Lane New York, 

Corner of Gold street. 




















a... ig. 


